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itamins and Pets Make Happy Children — Observe National Child Health Day, May 1. 
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American-Stardard 


BATHROOMS 


Make your old bathroom look like this! 


Imagine this bathroom in your home! You will love its sparkling beauty. And a high 
stvle bathroom like this keeps its new -as-tomorrow look for years to come, Best of all, 
the room-transforming American-Standard fixtures can be yours on the most liberal 
of payment terms. ‘To learn how little it costs... how easy it is to re-do your old bath- 
room or to add an extra bathroom ot powder room, see your plumbing retailer. You 
will find him listed in the classified section of your phone book under “Plumbing Fix- 


tures” or ‘Plumbers’ Supplies.”” He will give you an accurate estimate in advance. 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD «© AMERICAN BLOWER + ACME CABINETS 
CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR « KEWANEE BOILERS ¢ ROSS HEATER « TONAWANDA IRON 





New! A smart combination of lavatory plus dressing table plus roomy cam 


It’s called the Dresslyn. Matching it are the Master Pembroke Bath 
Master One-Piece Water Closet. Many other styles and cole to choose J 
ee PLEASE PRINT @ an ee ee ee ee er 


oe... New 
Htome L500k 


packed with color illustra- 
tions of dream bathrooms 
and powder rooms. Brings 
you new ideas for kitchens, 
too. Explains easy payment 
terms. Mail handy coupon 


today for your free copy. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitery Corporati# 
Dept. BF-52, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me your NEW HOME BO 


| am modernizing _ Building « home — 
ee ee 

Street__._ ee ee = ee 

a a a a — 
County ee ee s ; 
If you live in Canada send to: Sta —— 


Dominion Rediator, Ltd., 1201 Dupo 
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More eggs from his hens... 
da Goose Egg for maintenance! 


This Georgia story can mean 
More Profits from your Four- 
Legged Livestock, too! 


n Leibel, Georgia egg rancher, has three 

@ x 80’ laying houses and two 30’ x 100’ 

Ises—all roofed with Reynolds Lifetime Alu- 
m 5-V Crimp. Mr. Leibel says: 

" “Heat in the Southeast, as in so many parts 

ithe country during the summer months, is 

Bst detrimental to the well-being of poultry. 


num-roofed structures. That difference can save 
poultry flocks in “‘killing’’ heat waves, besides 
increasing egg production and broiler weight. 

But most important, that heat-reduction can 
increase your profits whether you are housing 
poultry or pigs or milk cows or beef cattle. 
Because every warm-blooded animal produces 
less—or stops production entirely—in excessive 
heat. 

Besides that money-making advantage, rust- 
proof aluminum saves you money by practically 
eliminating maintenance...needs no painting. 
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frefore we choose aluminum to help the 
then keep cooler, feed better and lay more 
ig, Thanks again for aluminum!”’ 

@cooler,”’ as Mr. Leibel says, actually means 
Mo 15° cooler, by actual field tests of alumi- 


Ana it saves on winter fuel in heated buildings, 

because its heat reflection works either way. 
Make your farm buildings better tools, with 

aluminum. Make ‘em work, make ‘em pay! 


Plan ahead for PROFIT BUILDING...with Rustproof, Heat-Reflective 


1 REYNOLDS £2 ALUMINUM 
ROOFING AND SIDING 


T PAYS to take time for your building plans. 

Start now, and tell your dealer that you'll 
be wanting top-quality Reynolds Lifetime 
Aluminum Roofing and Siding. Your dealer’s 
supply is currently limited by military needs 
for aluminum...but if you ask him now and 
give him time, you may come out just right 
for your construction schedule. Ask him now 
and keep asking... patience pays off in profits! 
Mail the coupon. Write for literature, 
Reynolds Metals Company, Building 
Products Division, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


for 1001 Farm Uses! 
REYNOLDS Lifetime ALUMINUM 
FLAT-SHEET FLASHING 
Ten 18” x 48” sheets of .019’ aluminum in 
handy carton, For flashing, .wagon flooring, 
vermin barrier, door kicks, etc. 


homes and All Farm Buildings! 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
REFLECTIVE INSULATION 
insulation efficiency without bulk. Perfect 

"por barrier. Aluminum foil on one or both 
of kraft paper. Quickly put up. 


CORRUGATED 
5-V CRIMP 
WEATHERBOARD 


omy cabit 
e Bath 


choose J" 


REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE 
Box 2012, Louisville 1, Kentucky 


fe 
REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE OFFERS PLANS FOR LOW-COST FARM BUILDINGS... 
hegre Please send me FREE (] ‘Aluminum Adaptor Plan“ 


INSTITUTE C2 More information on buildings numbered (1), (2), (3), (4). 





STREET ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 





(1) Barn, $5. 


(3) Livestock Shed, $2. 
qn Si 
- x ig Hib 
(2) Machinery aie 
Center, $5. (4) Hog House, $3.) 


Tune in every Wednesday...’ The Kate Smith Evening Hour” on Television—NBC NETWORK 


frame construction, low-cost, la- 

a Prices include complete 

king drawings, instructions, list of 

Oterials, 

0, FREE “ADAPTOR PLAN.” Shows 
ae vse aluminum with standard 


‘woo «| @ Plan, Check coupon. 
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‘ar handsome, well groormed 
hatr and healthy scajp 
LUCKY TIGER 3-PURPOSE 
Mar Tonic. scores a real hit 
with me” 


Venice Platik Bauer 





Lucky Tiger 3-Purpose Hair 

Tonic keeps your hair neat 

and well-groomed, yet it’s 
not the least bit greasy. 


Lucky Tiger routs loose, 


269 scaly dandruff; fights dryness 


3S 





and itching scalp; gives your 
scalp a cool, clean feeling. 
But that’s not all, 
Lucky Tiger actually kills 
on contact the common 
dandruff germ, 
Pityrosporum Ovale. 


It makes sense 
to use a 3-pur- 
pose hair tonic, 
not just a cream 
or oil. Lucky 
Tiger 3-Purpose 
Hair Tonic not 
only keeps hair well groomed but 
fights dandruff and keeps your 
scalp clean and healthy. Ask your 
barber about Lucky Tiger. 














HAIR TONIC 


Sold at all drug and toilet goods counters 
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Because “Ethyl!” gasoline is high octane gasoline, it brings out 
the top power of your engine. Try a tankful today and see if 
it doesn’t make a powerful difference in the performance of 


your car. Ethyl Corporation, New York 17, N. Y. 
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2,000,000 IN USE! 


... more than all others combined / 


Model 535 


The Worlds Most Useful Radio ! 


, THE CLOCK, around the farm it serves you in so many 
wonderful ways. But beyond being the world’s most useful 








radio—here’s the world’s most powerful clock-radio! And that’s 
exactly what you want on the farm. 10 times more sensitive than 
ordinary clock-radios, it pulls in far-away stations sharp and clear, 
Tells time in the dark. Built by General Electric to give long, 
dependable service. Rich cordovan plastic cabinet. $44.95* 
G-E Clock-Radio prices start at $29.95* 


y, Electronics Park, Syracuse, N.Y. 


General Electric Compa 
f 










“Turns on market 
and weather veports 
automatically ! 


Turns itself off 
after you go to sleep! 


And wakes you to music 
without resetting ! 


WEEK END WITH FRED WARING 
FOR YOURSELF AND COMPANION aa 







2 


Celebrating the 2 Millionth G-E Clock-Radio! First prize— 
week end at the Waldorf-Astoria plus other big awards includ- 
ing the 2 Millionth G-E Clock-Radio itself! Valuable prizes 
for 99 other winners. Nothing to buy or write. Get your Official 
Entry Post Card from your General Electric Radio Dealer. 


*Prices subject to change without notice. Slightly higher West and South, 





O many wonderful new things are 
happening in the agricultural 
world, it almost makes your head 
| swim to try to keep up. To give the 
latest, newest, trustworthy informa- 
tion is our constant aim. We also 
| want to stress subjects of greatest 
helpfulness and at the right time. 
New ways of fighting insects are 
attracting every -farmer’s interest. 
| Hence last month we gave the re- 
search men’s latest prescriptions for 
fighting insects so you could get need- 
ed poisons and equipment well ahead 
of time. This month you get remark- 
able new information about chemi- 
cals to control weeds; also more about 
livestock and tobacco insect control. 


This month (as last month) we are 
trying to give all the expert help we 
can to all the folks who have recently 
started with beef cattle. On page 58 
Dr. J. C. Miller, perhaps the South’s 
greatest authority on that subject, 
adds another remarkable chapter to 
the one he had last month. And on 
page 19 this month you get other in- 
| valuable hints from a practical farm- 

er’s beef cattle experience. Beef cat- 

tle profits are not going to continue 
as good as they are now. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer has so often said: 
“With livestock, if expertly man- 
aged, you can make money much 
faster than with crops. Livestock, not 
| expertly managed, can lose money 
| faster than crops.” 





Almost the same thing might be 
| said about farm machinery. Be sure 
| to read “Mistakes With Farm Equip- 
ment” on page 54. 


Irrigation is another new subject 

| about which the wise farmer will try 
to learn from all the mistakes other 

| farmers have made and all the les- 
sons the agricultural colleges have 
learned. Dean Chapman’s article this 
month is only one of a valuable series 

| we have on hand on this subject. 

| We also start this month a series 

of three articles reporting what the 


AY 1 is National Child Health 
Day. In honor of this occasion 
we are presenting on our cover ador- 
able little Pam, 17 months old, with 
her carrots and rabbits and the 
following legend: 
Vitamins and Pets Make Happy 
Children. 
| Who is the little girl? Well, we 
| bought this color photo from Mrs. 
Ozzie Sweet, RFD 3, Box 9A, New 
Canaan, Conn., from whom our sec- 
retary had a reply which we repro- 
duce because it will make our charm- 
ing cover all the more interesting: 

“Dear Mrs. Johnson: 

“Usually we aren’t so concerned 
about one of our photographs on a 
cover, but in this case the little model 
is our own little girl. This is the first 
color photograph I ever took of our 
‘Pam.’ She is our first child and we 

| waited eight years for her—so you 
can understand how thrilled we are. 
I’ve been lucky enough to land hun- 





The Editor's Talk With Readers 





Little Pam, Her Bunnies and Carrots 








newest North Carolina, South Caro. 
lina, and Virginia experiments show: 
about the most valuable pasture 
plants. North Carolina researdy 
points to somewhat different conchp 
sions from South Carolina’s. Hergs 
as always, get all the information ang 
decide what best suits your own seg 
tion and type of farming. The “Op: 
ganic Farming” folks may also pre- 
sent their case next month, after 
which Editor Butler will reply, 















Finally, no matter how good a job 
of farming a man can do for himself, 
he’s not going to be half as useful 
as he ought to be or half as ha 
as he ought to be unless he’s a friends 
ly, neighborly, social guy who works 
well with other farm folks in Fam 
Bureau, Grange, Ruritan, and similar 
organizations. As we said last month® 
“Your Community Needs a Rurit 
Club.” And as we urged last month® 
do please send a 3-cent stamp i 
M. L. Gray, Executive Secretary 
turitan National, Wakefield, Va., for 
further information about organizing 

















SOUND 





a Ruritan Club in your community, the hum 
, tion, Th 
Coming next month: For next to inspe 


month’s cover we have an unusual 
treat for art lovers—a_never-before- 
published painting, “Sunset on the 
River,” by Maxfield Parrish. Mr. 
Rue will describe an eastern North 
Carolina farmer’s year-round grazing 
program. Dean Paul W. Chapman 
will report on modern methods that 
have given dairying such a boost all 
over the South. “Wet Land Brought 
Back to Life—Drainage” will be an 
other important article. Other fea 
tures already scheduled include: 

Uncle Joe and the Pulley, by Jean 
Bell Mosley 

“Grass” Beef Is Plenty Good, by 
J. W. Cole 

Fruits and Vegetables for Health 
and Cash, by William C. LaRue 
Freeze It! Eat It! by Oris Cantrell 
A Pretty Buffet, by Johnnie Hovey 




















dreds of covers on all types of magag 
zines the last five years, but a fut 
Progressive Farmer cover featurili 
our little girl with bunnies will 
more to us than any other cover 
have ever made.” 
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SOUND TEST FOR SOUNDER CARS. Even a noise which normally would escape 
the human ear might be a signal that something is not quite right in a car’s construc- 
tin, That’s why Chrysler Corporation engineers use sensitive recording instruments 
p inspect each new model as it is developed. Cars are test-driven at varying speeds 


WAT MAKES A GAR 


HAISLER CORPORATION 
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PROOF 
taxi, | 


IATA MORE TO YOU? 


‘0 be 


tough to stand up under a grind like that. The engineering skill that built such 
ul performance into Albert Cornell’s cab puts the same kind of hard-working 


into all Plymouth, Dodge, De Sote and Chrysler cars. 


OF VALUE. Newark, N. J., cab driver Albert Cornell with his Plymouth 
ike the many other Plymouth taxis in hundreds of cities and towns, this car 
*petates day and night in rain, shine, snow, sleet and heaviest city traffic. A car has 


You measure the value of a car very 
simply: a car that performs better when 
you're driving it, then brings a higher 
return when you trade it in, is a car that 


is worth more to you. 


The value you get in a Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler car, or Dodge 
truck, is the result of a lot of little things, 
as well as big ones. Engineering, testing, 
developing new processes—all these add 
up to motor vehicles that operate better 


in the laboratory, as you see here, and other tests are made on the road—with micro- 
phones and recording apparatus riding along with the test engineers. These sound 
tests help engineers locate potential trouble spots and eliminate them, giving you 
even sturdier, more valuable cars and trucks. 


and longer, and give greater satisfaction. 
This is important to owners, and to the 
nation, too, because we all depend so 
much on the cars and trucks that help 
us live and work better. 


Today’s defense of freedom depends a 
great deal upon the military equipment 
being produced by the same Chrysler 
Corporation skills which give you these 
better performing, longer lasting, more 
valuable motor vehicles. 


engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines ¢ Oilite Powdered Metal Products « Mopar Parts & Accessories e Airtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration « Cycleweld Cement Products 


HIDDEN SECRETS OF LONGER LIFE. That solid-looking metal bearing on the left 
actually contains a myriad of tiny pores, each holding a supply of oil. This metal, called 
Oilite, carries its own lubrication and is used for bearings in hard-to-reach spots and 
other places in your car. At right is a “mirror” of tough metal, Superfmished by a 
special process which keeps wear of moving parts to a minimum. These two Chrysler 
Corporation developments, examples of practical imagination at work, are big reasons 


for longer life, reliability and extra value in Chrysler-built products. 
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O MATTER where you drive, 
N you can’t miss the Green and 
White sign that stands for long- 
lasting, high quality Quaker State 
Motor Oil. Wherever you see it, 
you'll find a dealer who will give 
your engine...old or new...the 
finest lubricant sold...at any price! 
If the manufacturer of your car rec- 
ommends Heavy Duty Oil with deter- 
gency, ask for Quaker State HD Oil. 
Member Pénnsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
Quaker State Oil Refining Corp., Oil City, Pa. 
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Floyd—For putting on a “clean-up” 
campaign for the second straight year. 
... The Floyd folks painted or repaired 
200 homes; sinated 1,200 trees and 
shrubs; made 375 home improvements 
—including planting flowers, building or 
painting fences, improving walks and 
driveways, putting names on 700 mail 
boxes, and building outdoor fireplaces or 
picnic tables for 85 homes. 

Franklin — For the new Franklin 
Memorial Hospital to. which people = 
over the county contributed. . . 
home demonstration clubs raised 31,500 
to furnish two hospital rooms by min- 
strels, square dances, selling Christmas 
cards, dishcloths, etc. 

Montgomery—Ff or excellent commu- 
nity improvement achievements of 
Price’s Fork Grange. It placed 
among 11 best in 1951 Grange national 
contest, winning a national $500 prize 
and a plaque; also first place in Virginia, 
winning $200 in bonds and a plaque. 


Rappahannock — For topping the 
1951 Virginia better sires contest by 


placing the largest number of better 
sires (94 meat animal sires) in the state. 
For Washington C oope rative Fruit 
Grou ers honored by B & O Railroad for 
having the most outstanding Virginia 
apples in the Appalachian apple quality 
club. . . . For 11 members of the 1951 
“100-Bushel Corn Club” who made over 
100 bushels corn per acre 
Smyth—For fine record with com- 
munity improvement clubs, Mount Car- 
mel Clubs taking lead in artificial breed- 
ing, contour strip cropping, furnishing 
adult 4-H leaders, recreation, and aiding 
health agencies and drives. Also 
Groseclose and Ridgedale communities 
for fine work. . . . 51 corn growers in 
corn club averaged 107 bushels per acre 
with F. L. Atwell making 168 bushels. 
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Bertie—For hog growers using La- 
dino clover pasture plus grain, protein 
supplement, and minerals to get 234- 
pound pigs at six months. 

Cleveland—F or small dairymen who 
bred 1,043 cows in local artificial breed- 
ing association in 1951... . ] Milk heifers 
coming into production from this breed- 
ing outproduce their dams. 


Davidson—For sweet potato grow- 
ers who carefully husbanded a_ short 
crop last fall, cured them in storage 


houses, and have been selling top grades 
for $4 to $4.50 a bushel. . . . Elmer 
Everhart having 2,000 bushels to sell. 
Edgecombe—For alert peanut grow- 
ers u - found last year that nuts plant- 
ed in rows 24 inches ,apart outyielded 
those planted in regtlar-spaced rows 
. M. B. Mewborn increased yields per r 
acre from 1,400 pounds in 3%-foot rows 
to 2,000 pounds in 24-inch rows. 
Guilford — For community tobacco 
schools held in each neighborhood in 
January, and growers determined to 
avoid the usual pitfalls of poor produc- 
tion in 1952 . Many growers buy- 
ing plantbe d irrigation systems; dozens 
fumigating for nematode control; and 
nearly everyone rotating tobacco fields. 
Hyde—For growers who have found 
fescue seed an excellent source of cash. 
C. B. Tunnell gathere d 10,750 pounds 
good seed from 20 acres, sold for $5,350; 
placed 50 cattle and 50 sheep on same 
pasture for remainder of summer. 
Johnston—For tobacco growers who 
have adopted the new 4-8-10 fertilizer 
mixture in which all nitrogen is from 


“The 


and who 
higher analysis saves money and adds 
badly needed potash.” 

Jones—For members of the small 
seed cooperative at Trenton where les- 
pedeza growers brought 46,200 pounds 
seed for recleaning, bagging, marketing. 


mineral sources, say, 


Pender—For Mr. and Mrs. Reece 
M. Lefler of Penderlea, declared sweep- 
stakes champion in Southeastern North 
Carolina of the “Better-Farming-for-a- 
Better-Living” campaign for 1951. 

Rutherford—For nine rural commu- 
nities getting organized to join the Rural 
Community Development program. . . . 
County steering committee appointed, 
including members of civic clubs, com- 
mercial bodies, farm organizations, agri- 
cultural workers, and others. 


SOUTH CAROLINA > 


Aiken—For use of multiflora rose 
and trifoliate orange plantings for soil 
conservation. 





Anderson—For several dozen farm- 
ers in the county’s winter pasture con- 
test, with demonstrations looking good. 

. Four-H Achievement Day program, 
200 members attending. 


Calhoun—For two advances in its 
grassland farming program: 1) large 
acre: small grains planted (wheat 
acreage about doubled) and 2) oats and 
ryegrass grazing in fine shape. 

Chester field—For using PMA pur- 
chase order plan to get immense amount 
of Austrian winter peas; also much rye- 
grass, fescue, Ladino, and white Dutch 
clover. . E xpansion of its poultry in- 
dustry: 1) a plan to finance poultry 
farmers through a commercial organiza- 
tion; and 2) agreements made with a 
dressing plant to produce broilers on 
a large scale. 


ige 


Jasper—For big increase in growing 
turkeys, three turkey dressing plants op- 
erating daily. .. . . Producers making a 
net profit up to $2 per turkey on sales. 

Lancaster—For a thriving quail-rais- 
ing program . . much interest shown 
and much Bicolor lespedeza planted by 
farmers who have stocked quail. 

Oconee — For “telling the world” 
about its better farming program, with 
a regular radio program six days a week. 


£ —, 
MARYLAND) 
ar, 

Dorchester—For being one of the 
leading Kobe lespedeza seed-producing 
areas in the United States. Also 
largely increasing soybean acreage. 

Queen Annes—For playing host to 
4-H and FFA boys from all over the 
Eastern Shore at the recent market hog 
show and sale. 

Somerset—For an active soil con- 
servation district that constructed 71 
miles of farm drainage ditches last year. 
. . Midwinter farmers’ conference with 
300 farmers attending. 

Wicomico — For meeting of out- 
standing poultry pathologists at Salis- 
bury to start study on control of broiler 


disease situation in Delmarva. . . . Valu- 
able extension meeting on a Ladino 


clover-corn system of hog production. 


Worcester—For being host to over 
200 at annual banquet of Maryland Tri- 
County Poultry Association. Plan- 
ning Delmarva Chicken Festival at Po- 
comoke City, june 9, 10, 11.:.. For 
James Redden, Girdletree, whose 131- 
bushel-an-acre yield topped the coun- 
ty's 50-member corn club. 











RIS 


gets my vote” 
awd 


for greaseless 

good grooming 

and healthier, 
handsomer hair 


co-starring in Paramount's 
“RED MOUNTAIN” 
A Hal Wallis Production 


Color by Technicolor 


says 


9 OUT OF 10 BARBERS USE 
DANDRUFF-DESTROYING® JERIS. 
YOU'LL LIKE ITS 
FRESH, CLEAN-SCENTED 
MASCULINE FRAGRANCE, T00 





Only JERIS has all these five features: 


1. Natural, greaseless good grooming. 

2. Healthier, handsomer, look-alive hair. 
3. A stimulated, feel-alive scalp. 

4. Dandruff germs* destroyed on contact. 
5. Exclusive, fresh masculine fragrance. 


Get JERIS today at drug and 
toilet goods counters everywhere. 
Applications at barber shops. 









The gals despised my greasy locks. 
Romence it passed me by. 

Since | switched to greaseless JERIS 
I'm Cupid's right 

hand guy. 

















JERIS 


ANTISEPTIC 


HAIR TONIC 


*Pityrosporum ovale, which 
many authorities recognize as 
the cause of infectious dandruff. 
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134-ton shown with 12-foot platform stake—also available on 2-ton chassis 


YOUVE GOT A TRUCK YOU CAN TRUST 
WHEN YOU OWN A STUDEBAKER 


Thousands of profit-minded farmers from coast to coast are 
numbered among America’s hundreds of thousands of Studebaker truck users. 
Join up with them and cut your hauling costs. Studebaker trucks are 


stand-outs in gas economy ...and stay solid and sound for years. 


Decorative and other specifications subject to change without notice, 


. 
os 
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’ 'S.@ size just right for every farmer’s 
“tuirements in the comprehensive Stude- 
te — line. Your range of choice runs 

» 4 and 1 ton pick-ups or stakes to 
8, Powerful 114 and 2 ton models. 


Studebaker truck cabs excel in comfort 
and convenience for the driver. Low floor— 
enclosed safety steps. Wide doors with auto- 
matic “hold-open” stops—window wings. 
Adjustable seat—Adjusto-Air cushion. 


"Lift-the-hood” accessibility to engine, ig- 
nition and instrument panel wiring makes 
a Studebaker truck easy to service at home 
or on the road. You can reach right in and 
make adjustments quickly, conveniently. 


Foot-controlled ventilation enables the 
driver to keep the air in the cab fresh—pro- 
vides extra coolness on hot days. Light 
duty models have steering post gearshift. 
© 1962, The Stadebaker Corp’n, South Bend 27, Indians, U.8. A. 
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If your car feels like #4... its time for 
MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 


THAT cysqiony FEELING LASTS LONGER WITH MARFage 


When your car and truck get Marfak lubrication, you get a 
better buy for the money. That’s because Marfak lasts longer 
— for 1,000 miles or more! It’s tough and stretchy, clings to 
points of wear and friction. 

Marfak resists jar-out and squeeze-out, keeps on protecting in 
spite of dusty, bumpy roads. It also gives longer lasting protec- 
tion against “washing action” of road water. Enjoy “cushiony” 
driving today! For Marfak lubrication, see your Texaco Dealer, 
the best friend your car ever had. 


Custom-Made Havoline does two big farm jobs! 


It’s right for your Diesel engines, right for gaso- 
line engines, too. That’s because Havoline exceeds 
Heavy Duty requirements. New car engines have 
KAVOLINE closer clearances requiring 
uoTor ol! Heavy Duty motor oil. And 
Saaamw” = in any engine, Havoline de- 
livers more power, better gasoline mile- 
age, longer engine life, with fewer repairs. 
It pays to use Custom-Made Havoline, the 
best motor oil your money can buy. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texoco Products ore olso distributed in Conoda and in Latin America 








Farm Questions and Answers 


If you don’t find answers to all your farm ques- 
tions in the 172 pages of this issue, write us for 
personal help. Here are timely questions and 
answers many of our readers want to know about. 


Spacing Peanuts 

“What row spacing is recom- 
mended for bunch-type peanuts?” 

Tests conducted by the N. C. 
Experiment Station show that 
close row spacing can increase 
bunch-type peanut yields as much 
as 600 to 1,200 pounds and bring 
additional profits of $75 to $100 
per acre. In Edgecombe County 
in 1947, a yield of 1,000 pounds 
was. obtained when row width 
was reduced from 36 to 18 inches. 
Similar results have been obtained 
in other tests. Use of 18-inch 
rows also increases hay yields by 
about 1 ton per acre. 


TDE for Hornworms 

“Is it safe to use TDE emul- 
sions for control of hornworms on 
tobacco plants?” 

Yes, recent tests show that the 
emulsion form of this new insecti- 
cide may be used on tobacco with 
no more harm to the aroma or 
flavor than would result from its 
use as dust or wettable powder. 


Burn Dead Pecan Limbs 

“What causes small pecan limbs 
to die and break off as if they 
were cut?” 

A borer known as the twig gird- 
ler is the cause. This insect works 
late in summer, boring rings 
around twigs and laying eggs in 
the cut portions which eventually 
fall to the ground. All such twigs 
should be gathered up promptly 
and burned to prevent increase of 
the girdler. The girdler attacks 
hickory and persimmon trees as 
well as pecans. 


Antibiotics for Hogs 
“Have antibiotics in swine feed 
been tested in North Carolina?” 
Yes. Preliminary tests at the 
N. C. Experiment Station have 
shown that antibiotics are promis- 


ing. Normal pigs have gained 10 
to 15 per cent faster when an an- 
tibiotic was included in the feed. 
Now scientists are continuing the 
tests on actual farms. It is im- 
portant to note that antibiotics are 
a supplement and cannot replace 
normal rations. 


Grazing Crops for Hogs 


“What are good grazing crops 
for hogs?” 

Plenty of good nutritious graz- 
ing for hogs will greatly cut down 
other feed requirements. Ladino 
clover makes one of the best hog 
pastures for dry sows, boars, and 
hogs being fattened for market. 
This is a permanent pasture and 
in order to control worms should 
not be used more than one out of 
every three years for sows nursing 
pigs. Also oats, rape, and lespe- 
deza in a mixture or individually 
make excellent hog grazing. In 
May and June soybeans may be 
planted for hogs. For grazing 
during winter months, small grain 
or ryegrass, or a mixture of rye- 
grass and crimson clover may be 
sowed in early fall. 


Sheep and Pig Parasites 

“How can I keep pigs lice-free?” 

Spray them with crankcase oil, 
DDT, or benzene hexachloride. 
However, benzene hexachloride 
should not be used if the animals 
are to be marketed or slaughtered 
within 30 days. 

“How can I rid my sheep of 
worm troubles?” 

Change pastures often. Treat 
sheep with Cu-nic, copper sul- 
phate or nicotine sulphate. Worms 
cause unthriftiness among sheep, 
loss of weight, diarrhea, anemia, 
development of a potbelly, and 
often a swelling under the jaw in 
extreme cases. 


Parity Prices vs. Prices Received by Farmers 


Here is a comparison of U. S. and North Caro- 
lina prices received by farmers March 15. 


Product 
Wheat, bushel 
Corn, bushel 
Cotton, pound... 
Cotton seed, ton. 
Soybeans, bushel 
Peanuts, pound 
Potatoes, te 
Sweet potatoes, bushel 
Butter, pound... 
Butterfat, ,pound... 
Milk, cwt® . 
Hogs, ee 
Beef cattle, cwt. 
Veal calves, cwt.... 
Lambs, cwt.. ; 
Cc hickens, live, pound. 
Eggs, dozen.. 
Wool, pound 


March 15 Prices 
N vy. &. 
$2.20 

1.65 

36 

61.50 

2.76 


2.16 


° Milk average prices are wholesale and N. Cc : ‘milk prices preliminary. . 
Milk cows in North Carolina were reported as $181. 
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Ask for G-E Motors 
and Control 
on all Electrified 
Farm Equipment 
you buy! 
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WISCONSIN POULTRYMAN 
curs CHICK MORTALITY 





According to Ernest Eicher, Sun Prai- 
rie, Wisconsin, electric ventilators in his 
poultry houses have cut chick mortality 
and increased the growth rate. By re- 
moving moisture-laden air, the ventila- 
tors keep litter and houses dry and help 
control disease germs. The result is 
healthier chicks and more gain per 
pound of feed. These ventilators have 
fast-acting back-draft dampers and are 
aso suitable for dairy barns and milk 
houses. They are equipped with G-E mo- 
tors for quiet, dependable operation. For 
more information, check “Electric Ven- 
tilator” on the coupon. 











Unit for either shallow or deep wells enables 


MORE POWER TO THE AMERICAN FARMER through more electricity on the farm 


















Ask for G-E Motors 
and Control 
on all Electrified 
Farm Equipment 
you buy! 





















E PUMP SAVES FARMERS MONEY! | 





farmers to 


economically adapt water system to changes in water supply 


wage 





R. E. Kline (above left) and his brother Howard rely on their dual-purpose pump to furnish water 


for irrigation. Supplemental irrigation (above right) pays off by boosting crop quality and yields. 











(ROP DRIER KEEPS FEED COSTS DOWN, MILK PRODUCTION uP! 





ifr. Atherton W. Hobler, owner of 
meres Farms, Princeton, N. J., and 
r. G. M. Newlin, manager, both agree 
tat their crop drier deserves credit for 
he green, leafy, “pasture-fresh” hay 
hey are able to feed during winter 
months. “This top-quality, high-protein 
tay has kept our feed costs down and 
mk production up,” says Mr. Newlin, 
ad with a crop drier on the farm, 
Were able to reduce losses from storm 
tamage in the field.” 





Hay dried in bales 


The hay is dried on a platform 16 feet 
wide by 60 feet long. This platform has 












a shed-type roof and a 3 by 4 foot duct 
running the length of one side. Heated 
air from the crop drier is forced through 
this duct, out lateral ducts, and up 
through a slatted floor into the stacked 
bales of hay. 


For other crops, too! 


This crop drier also can be used for 
corn or small grains and enables farmers 
to prevent spoilage losses that often oc- 
cur during storage. 

A 5-hp General Electric motor and 
G-E controls assure dependable, auto- 
matic operation. For more information, 
check “Crop Drier” on the coupon. 
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ia 
“9? drier like this can also be used to dry corn. In wet years this prevents losses from moldy 
torn in the crib and permits farmers to sell a top quality crop at premium prices. 








An ample supply of fresh water is an easy and 
inexpensive way to boost egg and milk produc- 
tion, or put weight on beef cattle and hogs. 


(1 Convertible Water Pump 


NAME 








When it comes to installing water sys- 
tems, one of the current farm favorites 
is a dual-purpose ejector-type pump that 
can be easily converted to either shal- 
low or deep well service. Conversion is 
inxpensive and simply requires changing 
a few attachments. Thus, if water levels 
drop or water-supply conditions change, 
this convertibility feature may save the 
cost of a complete water system replace- 
ment. Other advanced design features 
give greater capacity and higher pres- 
sures with lower initial and operating 
costs. 

Requires littie maintenance 


Since the pump has only one moving 
part and requires no lubrication, main- 
tenance is kept to a minimum. One ex- 
ample of this ability to stay on the job 
with little upkeep is the performance of 
a pump on the Kline Brothers’ Farm, 


Ashland, Ohio. 
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Mrs. Raymond Kline and her daughter find 
running water makes housework easier. 


“Our G-E motor-driven pump has had 
three and one-half years of hard use,” 
says Howard E. Kline. “It furnishes all 
the water required for the house, barns, 
and irrigation of the garden, but we've 
never had to touch it since it was in- 
stalled.” 

Many types and sizes 


This dual-purpose pump is available 
in many different pressures and capaci- 
ties to meet almost all pumping require- 
ments. Bronze and stainless steel parts 
prevent corrosion and rust; a rotary 
seal eliminates packing and leaking ; and 
a G-E motor provides quick-start driv- 
ing power, winter or summer. For more 
information, check “Convertible Water 
Pump” in the coupon. 
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1 would like additional information on the following equipment. 






(C0 Electric Ventilator 








General Electric Company, Section 671-22A, Schenectady 5, N. ¥. 


(] Crop Drier 
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GENERAL 


on your old tractor tire at about 
i 2 the cost of a new tractor tire 









Every Kraft Renewed 
Tire is Full Width— 
Full Thickness—Full Strength 


FULL OF EXTRA PULLING POWER! 


For about half the price of a new tractor tire you can have 
one that works like new. The big, husky cleats of the famous 
General Angle-Action tread have nine gripping points on 
each sturdy bar... positive traction forward or backward, 
in any type soil. This is the Kraft System recap tread... 
the same tread as a new General tractor tire. You can’t beat 
that for a bargain. Call your General Tire Dealer today. 





















—- 
WRITE FOR FREE PLANS 


plus catalog of General Utility 
tires and wheels... Swivel 
and Rigid Caster Forks. 






WANT TO MAKE — 
A CART? 
TRAILER ? 


32 


DEPT. 4A 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 





You Can Have the Famous 


ANGLE-ACTION TREAD 4 
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‘in Agriculture 
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By EUGENE BUTLER and DONALD LERCH 





| No Pressure for Big Cotton Crop 


T isn’t supposed to be talked about, but the fact is that Washing. 

ton has quietly decided it isn’t so anxious for that 16-million-bale 
cotton crop this year, after all. Instead of putting on the pressure 
for a big crop, the Agriculture Department will leave it up to grow. 
ers to plant as they please. 

There are several reasons for that decision. First, cotton cop 
sumption and exports are running more than a million bales beloy 
earlier estimates. Second, if farmers should plant to produce a I 
million-bale crop and good weather raised that to 17 or 18 milligg 
bales, prices would almost certainly skid to the 31 cents a pound 
supports. Farmers voting in the election next fall might show ther 
resentment at the ballot box. 





PMA committeemen, when they talk to farmers, have instructions 

to emphasize increased production of feed grains. They are to say 
| as little as possible about cotton. The department is prohibited by 
law from forecasting acreage to be planted in cotton. But officials 
say privately that they would not be surprised by a July 1 acreage 
in cultivation report of around 25 million acres. 


Farmers Are Leery of Big Crop Acreages 


Agriculture Department officials still are trying to “explain” the 
surprising drop in farmers’ planting intentions for several major 
crops this year. 

There are several plausible answers as to why farmers in March 
intended to plant a million fewer acres than last year and 7% million 
acres under the goals on 16 major crops other than cotton. Officials 
say farmers are cautious because of 1) the short farm Jabor supply, 
2) prospects of lower prices, 3) uncertainty of production supplies, 
and 4) continuation of the long-time trend toward increased acreage 
in grass and legumes. 





| 
| Local Draft Boards ‘‘Must’ Cooperate 


Draft deferments for essential farm workers may be a bit les 
difficult to obtain this year. But no general exception is to be er 
pected despite the desperate need for farm workers. This is what 





Selective Service Director General Lewis B. Hershey tells us. More ALL 
of the boys who were drafted early in the Korean conflict will be a 
coming home. The net loss in farm boys to the military may bea ati 
little smaller than in 1951. Vide 


General Hershey says he has told local draft boards that they 
“must” cooperate closely with the county agricultural mobilization 
committees. They are asked to “give full consideration to the needs 
for maintaining an adequate work force on farms.” Despite these 
instructions, Hershey expects that the necessity to fill quotas wil 
cause hardships in some areas. 

Agricultural spokesmen here say that farmers should not hesitate 
to bring specific cases directly to the attention of the mobilization 
committees. You should ask the committees’ help in presenting your 
case to your local board. 


Foot - and - Mouth Disease Dangers 


The threat of foot-and-mouth disease spread from Canada will 
continue for several months, USDA officials say. They are behin 
a move in Congress to appropriate $25 million for a foot-and-mouth 
disease research laboratory on Prudence Island, off the coast ol 
Rhode Island. The laboratory was authorized in 1949, but Congress 
has not yet appropriated the money. 

Dr. B. T. Simms, chief of USDA Bureau of Animal Industry, has 












F 4 
estimated that if the disease became widespread and established \ 
this country, it would cut livestock production by 25 per cent. He : 
said he would not be surprised by local (Continued on page 152) : 
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Cuts Hauling Costs 1/3 § 


with an EATON 2-Speed Axle 
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>” MARKETING LUMBER AND TIMBER is a big hauling job for F. C. Stricklin 
a ad of Oneonta, Alabama. And a tough job. 


March 
million 


Officials 


‘4 
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ETTING husky loads of logs out of boggy, swampy woods 
takes trucks with the “pull” to keep going under all condi- 
tions. Covering 40-mile runs over hilly highways takes trucks 
that can get up and go when the going’s good — that’s why 
Eaton-equipped Fords got the job. 


Figuring the savings he makes in maintenance and repair gosts, 
in time, gas and man-hours, Mr. Stricklin says, “An Eaton 2- 
Speed Axle saves me at least a third.” He hasn’t spent a nickel 
bit less for repairs on his Eaton 2-Speeds. 
) be ex 
is what 
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will be 
ay bea 


= a ae An Eaton 2-Speed Axle makes any farm truck an abler truck. 

All GOING ISN'T THIS GOOD—but these Eaton-equipped Fords The low-range gears provide the extra pull where you have to 
can go uhess roads stop. Where the going’s soft and boggy, haul heavy loads over plowed ground or soft field-roads. The 
errific extra “pull” of the low-range gears keeps heavy loads high-range gears let you make time-saving, gas-saving speed on 


on the move. On long highway runs, the high-range gears pro- 
Vide passenger-car speed with amazing gas economy. long highway runs. Ask your dealer how an Eaton 2-Speed Axle 
can pay for itself — on your next truck. 
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ADDING EVERYTHING UP—F. C. Strick- 
lin says he figures his Eaton-equipped 
Fords save him at least a third. Eaton 
Axles cut down operating expense for 
truck owners because they save gas, 
time and repairs. “No trouble” is one 
of the big advantages of the Eaton 
2-Speed. 
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and your speed ratios 


¥ *» & ” A . ane 
erenow doubled é F aS. MORE THAN A MILLION IN TRUCKS TODAY 
26 ee ee se . = 
enabling you to match wy ae 
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:; Seat Inserts * Rotor Pumps * Conventional Motor 
AN EATON BOOSTER FOR YEARS — E. L. Moore, president of . | Truck Axles © Permanent Mold Gray Iron Cast- 
Moore Motor Company, Ford dealers of Oneonta, Alabama, = 1 ings * Heater-Defroster Units * Spring Washers 
says, “Eaton 2-Speed Axles are right for our pulpwood and a me and Screw Assembly (Springtites) * Snap Rings 
timber trade. They give trucks the pulling power for bad * Cold Drawn Steel « Stampings « Leaf and Coil 
Toads and hills, and economical speed on the highways.” Springs * Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers 
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Farmers Everywhere Prefer FIRESTONE...and 
THERE ARE MORE FARM TRACTORS ON 


Firestone TIRES 


THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


“I can always depend on Firestone 
Tires. They’re the best all-around 
tires a farmer can use.” 

GLENN STOUFFER 

Meadow Grove, Nebraska 





“With 550 acres to farm, I have 
plenty of opportunities to judge 
tractor tires. Firestone Tires are the 
best money can buy.” 

LEAF LARSON 

Vermillion, South Dakota 
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T’s the extra values of Firestone Champion Tires that make 
I them so popular with farmers everywhere. Only Firestone 
Tractor Tires give you all these advantages for today’s farming 
needs. 
“T tone ened Gases Gees tae Curved and Tapered Bars for a sharper, deeper bite. 
yaens, — ee © Shee Cae Flared Tread Openings to prevent soil jamming. 
that will do a better job.” Wide, Flat Treads for greater traction power. 


EARL R. THOMPSON : 
Richland, Michigen Dual Shock Protectors to absorb severe impacts. 


Open Center or Traction Center — take your choice. 
Stop in at your Firestone Dealer or Store and let them’ show 
you why farmers prefer the better all-around performance and 
pulling power of Firestone Tractor Tires. 

When You Order a New Tractor or Other Farm 
Equipment, Specify Firestone Tires 


Copyright, 1952, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 


“For more than ten years, I have Fcrestoue Put the Faun Cu Kubler 


been using Firestone Tires. They 


ees §=FIRESTONE TIRES ARE FIRST WITH FARMERS TODAY 


Union City, Oklahoma 







“Beauty that rests the eye and the mind and the soul to see” is typical of the Maryland countryside. 


Photo by A, Aubrey Bodine. 


Diversified farming—featuring income from poultry, dairying, 


vegetables, and tobacco—is bringing the Old Line State to the forefront in Southern 


farm progress. Following his fascinating report last month on the state’s history and growth, 


Dean Chapman reveals the secrets of its amazing agricultural advances. 


EW states equal Maryland’s farm-ownership 
record. At the time the last census was taken, 
83 per cent of the state’s farms were operated 
Owners; 75 per cent were full owners. 

Value of land and buildings per farm was $14,212. 
When value of livestock is added—$2,722 per farm— 
total capital investment per farm, not including ma- 

ty and equipment which is higher than the 
erage for the South, amounted to $16,934. Aver- 
af per acre value of land was set at $125—an in- 
Gease from $84 in the preceding five years taken. 

Maryland’s farms are well equipped. They aver- 
a more than one automobile per farm. There are 

‘per cent as many tractors as farms; the gain in 

Or numbers was about 100 per cent in 10 years. 
farms are wired for electric service; three out 

¢ have pumps and running water. There has 
fa marked trend toward use of all kinds of 
 *t-Operated, labor-saving equipment; for exam- 

=e number of corn pickers in use multiplied 10 

iS in 10 years. 
pen only commercial farms are considered, 1 

=i every 36 is a Class I farm; that is, it has a 
Mcome of $25,000 or more per year. Ten per 
Sat are Class II farms; this group has average in- 
comes of $17,500. The largest group is Class III 


By PAUL W. CHAPMAN, Associate Dean 


Georgia’s College of Agriculture 


farms, selling an average of $7,500 
worth of products annually. 
These are high incomes. The 
average farm is only 112 acres in 
size and there are only 750 farms 
in the entire state with more than 500 acres. 


Evidences of Sound Program 

Capital investment per farm is a reliable guide to 
the degree of efficiency attained and income earned. 
And, income earned sets the price of land. Both— 
capital investment per farm and land prices—are 
evidences of a sound production program, and are 
usually associated with a well balanced economy. 

What enterprises produce these incomes? In gen- 
eral, the sources of farm income—listed in order of 
rank—are: 


CAROLINAS - VIRGINIA Edition 


4. Cattle and hogs 
5. Vegetables 


1. Poultry 

2. Dairy products 

3. Field crops 

Vegetables contribute more to Maryland’s farm 
income than any single field crop. Tobacco leads all 
other field crops by a wide margin. Maryland to- 
bacco holds an important place in the industry; it is 
included in the blends from which popular brands 
of cigarettes are made. Most of the other crops are 
feed crops used to supply animal enterprises. 

In the matter of trends, it is interesting to note 
that Maryland’s farmers are turning more and more 
toward the producing of feeds for livestock and 
poultry; greater emphasis than ever before is being 
placed on grassland farming. 

Tremendous Broiler Industry 

As a source of farm income, poultry ranks first. 
Income from poultry is divided as follows: broilers, 
63 per cent; eggs, 23; chickens, 8; turkeys, 5; other 
poultry products, 1 per cent. Maryland is part of the 
famous “Delmarva (Continued on page 157) 
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By W. A. KING 


Dairy Department, 
S. C. Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


Thoroughgoing pasture research in the South is relatively new. This is partly 
because some of the best pasture mixtures are relatively new. Here are 
present findings from South Carolina pasture experiments. Fertilized Berm 
shows up amazingly. Ladino tests covered only one or two years— 

and one-year drouth caused a late start in grazing it. Watch our June and 


July issues for reports from Virginia and North Carolina stations. 
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Dairy Pastures? 





Type of Pasture 


Bermuda grass (fertilized) 
Bermuda grass (not fertilized) 
Ryegrass—crimson clover 


Fescue (25% )—Ladino clover (75%) 


Fescue—crimson clover—sericea 


Fescue (75% )—Ladino clover (25%) 


Crimson clover—sericea 
Crimson clover 
Kudzu 


Kudzu—ryegrass 
* Total Digestible Nutrients 





Grazing Results at Clemson College Station 


Results of grazing various crops at Clemson College up to the 
present time are shown on an acre basis in the table below: 


Type of 
Animal 


Bermuda grass (lime and manure)............. Milking cows 192 
Milking cows 195 
Milking cows 186 
Milking cows 167 
Milking cows 231 

{ Milking cows 

jand heifers 365 

{ Milking cows 

jand dry cows 216 
Heifers 


{ Milking cows 
jand heifers 71 582 0.68 
Heifers 


Highly interesting as these present findings are, they are preliminary and may be altered by 
the continuing investigations Clemson is making. 


‘ 


TON * Replacement Value 


Average Number Obtained in Terms of 
Days Grazed Pounds Lespedeza Hay 


4,317 5.02 
4,182 4.86 
2,682 3.12 
3,000 3.49 
2,599 3.02 


2,527 2.94 
1,844 2.14 


206 2,227 2.59 
91 1,164 1.35 


282 2,046 2.38 








find how good are various types of pastures 
for dairy animals is an important part of ani- 
mal research. Different methods are used in 
figuring results of grazing. The soundest meth- 
© od is to find the nutrients animals get from pasture. 
Amilking cow must be supplied with enough nu- 
trients to satisfy her requirements for maintenance 

» of her body and the production of milk. 


_ Energy or total digestible nutrients (called 
*IDN” in feeding livestock) is the primary sub- 
stance required. Thus the returns from pasture are 
based on the TDN required by the cow for 1) body 
maintenance, 2) milk production, and 3) live 
weight changes, less the amount of TDN obtained 
from feed received in the barn. In the table shown 
herewith the results of grazing experiments are 
shown in pounds of TDN produced per acre or 
in tons of Kobe lespedeza hay equivalent (the 
ntity of hay that would be required to replace 
TDN if pastures were not available) per acre 
for the grazing. 
| The outstanding part of this table is the value 
of common Bermuda grass pasture. Note these 
significant results: 

1. The top producing pasture was Bermuda that 
Was grazed during three years with an average pro- 
duction of 4,317 pounds of TDN or 5.02 tons les- 
pedeza hay equivalent per acre. This- pasture re- 
teived 1.5 tons lime applied only once at the be- 
ginning of experiment plus an annual application of 
5 tons manure. 

2 The second Bermuda grass pasture fertilized 
with 400 pounds 0-12-6 plus two applications of 24 
Pounds nitrogen each, yielded 4,182 pounds TDN 
or 4.86 tons lespedeza hay equivalent per acre. 

3. Unfertilized Bermuda grass produced 2,682 
Pounds total digestible nutrients or 3.12 tons hay 
equivalent. 

The grazing of these Bermuda grass pastures 

| began the last of April or the first of May and 
d in October, averaging 191 days. 


Ryegrass and Crimson Clover 

In these South Carolina tests the next best pas- 
ture combination has been ryegrass and crimson 
clover winter pasture. This combination averaged 
167 days’ grazing and 3,000 pounds TDN or 3.49 
tons Kobe lespedeza hay equivalent per acre. Graz- 
ing ryegrass and crimson clover began each year 
in December and continued into May. The ferti- 
lizer used included a basic treatment of 2 tons lime, 
8 tons manure, and 900 pounds 20 per cent super- 
phosphate applied prior to the three-year experi- 
ment. Annual applications of 600 pounds 4-10-6 
per acre and additional nitrogen averaging 53 
pounds were made. To date, ryegrass and crimson 
clover has proven to be a better winter pasture for 
dairy cows at Clemson College than has fescue and 
Ladino clover. In addition, land is available for 
Sudan grass or millet pasture during summer. 


Big Variation in Fescue-Ladino 

Fescue and Ladino clover pastures have varied 
tremendously in production. The results of two 
years’ experiments with a mixture of 75 per cent 
fescue and 25 per cent Ladino clover averaged 
1,844 pounds TDN or 2.14 tons lespedeza hay 
equivalent per acre, obtained over 216 days of graz- 
ing. This pasture was treated with 2 tons lime, 1 
ton basic slag, and 10 tons manure as a basic treat- 
ment. During the first year 640 pounds 4-10-6 were 
applied in September and 640 pounds 0-12-12 in 
March. In addition, 20 pounds nitrogen per acre 
were applied in December, February, and May. 
During the second year 640 pounds 3-12-12 were 
applied in August, plus four applications of nitro- 
gen totaling 100 pounds. 

One year’s results with a mixture of 75 per cent 
Ladino clover and 25 per cent fescue has been more 
encouraging. In 231 days of grazing the pasture 
yielded 2,599 pounds TDN or 3.02 tons of Kobe 
lespedeza hay equivalent per acre. This one year’s 
results showed yield of the pasture with 75 per 
cent Ladino clover and 25 per cent fescue to be 
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53 per cent better than the mixture of 75 per cent 
fescue and 25 per cent Ladino clover. Bloat has 
not been much of a problem. 

Basic treatment prior to seeding consisted of 11 
tons of manure, 2 tons lime, and 900 pounds 20 
per cent superphosphate per acre. In addition, 600 
pounds 3-12-12 were applied at the time of seeding 
with another 600 pounds in May. Because of the 
dry fall, this pasture did not become established 
until the spring after seeding. Experimental graz- 
ing began on Aug. 2. A total of 78 pounds nitrogen 
was added in the several different applications 
made in fall and late winter. 


Five Other Mixtures Tested 

1. Another interesting pasture was a mixture of 
fescue, crimson clover, and sericea. Milking cows 
started grazing this pasture on Dec. 9 and con- 
tinued until Sept. 21 the following year. The cows 
were replaced by heifers of breeding age and the 
latter were on pasture until Dec. 29. This fescue- 
crimson clover-sericea pasture combination was 
grazed continuously. Yield in 365 days’ grazing 
was 2,527 pounds TDN or 2.94 tons lespedeza 
hay equivalent per acre. 

2. With heifers grazing a mixture of crimson 
clover and sericea for 206 days, a yield of 2,227 
pounds TDN or 2.59 tons hay equivalent per acre 
was obtained. 

3. Crimson clover alone has produced 1,164 
pounds TDN or 1.35 tons hay equivalent per acre. 

4. Kudzu grazed by milk cows and heifers has 
produced an average yield of 582 pounds TDN or 
0.68 tons hay equivalent. 

5. Ryegrass interplanted with kudzu has in- 
creased yield of the land markedly. This mixture 
grazed by heifers yielded 2,046 pounds TDN or 
2.38 tons hay equivalent per acre. Kudzu is a low- 
yielding crop, but has a very definite place in a 
dairy pasture program for supplemental grazing. 
Best land use dictates its placement on rough land 
unsuitable for the higher-producing crops. 


Three Suggestions to Dairy Farmers 

1. In planning a pasture program for a dairy 
farm, the greater use and proper management of 
Bermuda grass pasture should be emphasized. In 
17 years of pasture research at Clemson College, 
Bermuda grass has proved its value. It may be a 
curse to the cotton farmer, but it is a blessing to 
the cattleman. 

2. The yield of fescue for milking cows has been 
disappointing in view of all the expense of fertilizer 
and land preparation. Fescue is not a palatable 
grass, and when milking cows are forced to con- 
sume it, the resulting drop in milk production is 
not readily compensated for. On the other hand, 
heifers and dry cows have done quite well on fes- 
cue pasture. 

Too much Ladino clover can cause bloat prob- 
lems. So it is wise to seed the clover with a grass 
as an aid in bloat control. More income from fescue 
pasture can be realized if the crop is harvested for 
seed or for making grass silage in addition to the 
stock grazing. 

So much for a report of our South Carolina find- 
ings as of this date. A number of these pasture 
combinations are still being studied. So the in- 
formation here given should be considered as pre- 
liminary and subject to change with additional re- 
search. Note, too, that results here reported are 
those found with dairy animals. Beef cattle may 
give different values from the same pasture. 
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Goshen parsonage in Todds Tavern community—built and paid for by local folks in 44% months. Left to 
right are: Mrs. K. Alvin Pitt, Mrs. Agnes S. Whitlock, and Spotsylvania County Agent Douglas L. Moore, Jr. 


Here's How Three Virginia Counties 


lmproved Homes Farms and Communi QS f=. 
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anyt 

seize 

Folks in the three-county “Fredericks- five communities in three counties came together to telli 
report what they had done and hear reports of work to th 
in other communities. Folks came from a distance N 
themselves” by the great progress they to see what makes this beehive of activities buzz. 


burg Area” of Virginia have “amazed 


acre 
have made by working together. . . . Re- “The contest has greatly promoted community supy 
improvement through the cooperation of individuals 29 a 
and groups of the area,” declared W. H. Daughtrey, can’t 
and Spotsylvania counties have done in associate director of the Virginia Extension Service. secti 
Mr. Daughtrey then pointed out. these four advan- to cz 
tages of the community improvement program: all t 
cost 
cost 


ports of what Stafford, King George, 


farm, home, and community improve- 
ment have excited adjacent counties. ' 
1. It gives the people of each community an op- 
portunity to study their problems, first-hand . . . 
By WILLIAM C. LaRUE think through their problems . . . and then solve D 
those problems they can solve themselves as be 

:s 1 » Rdi ° — er ° . W 
issociate Editor 2. It creates individual initiative and a desire to = 


improve homes, farms, and community. stocd 
3. It coordinates activities which may be organ- got t 
~ ) 
ized for the good of the community and toward derh 
which all groups and agencies may pull together. 
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HERE'S been a big stir up in the Fredericksburg, 

Va., area! People have been talking, working, 

and having a lot of fun. In fact, they’ve just re- 

cently celebrated their remarkable achievements in 4. It enables people—both town and farm people 

These young ladies are looking into a the “1951 Frédericksburg Area Community Im- —te know one another better; to understand ne 
deep freeze unit in one of the Hartwood provement Contest.” Here in the historic country of other’s problems and work together for solutions 
community homes in Stafford County. George Washington and Robert E. Lee, folks from “The community (Continued on page 24) 


Livestock is being improved. Here are excellent sheep and beef cattle on a Weedonville-Owens community farm, in King George County. 















A Tarheel rancher tells why— 


. 


and how—the Carolinas-Virginia 
area can be developed into a 


livestock empire second to none. But 


it can be done only if cattlemen 
follow practices as progressive 


as those he describes. 


By ROSCOE C. CAUSEY 
As Told to 


WILLIAM D. POE 


Associate Editor 


15 years, I've made frequent trips to the great 

cattle regions of America. Each time I come 
back to my Guilford County, N. C., farm more 
firmly convinced than before of this fact: Right here 
in the Carolinas and Virginia we have the brightest 
opportunity for success with beef cattle to be found 
anywhere. It’s because I'm eager for our people to 
seize this opportunity and profit from it that I'm 


A a breeder of purebred Herefords for the past 


eS 


her to telling about my own experiences that have led me 
 wosk to this conclusion. 
stance Not long ago I visited a Texas ranch of 35,000 
— acres. Know how many cattle that vast acreage will 
nunity support? Only 1,200, or about 1 head to every 
iduals 29 acres of land. It’s so dry down there they just 
htrey, can't grow much grass per acre. In tremendous 
orvice. sections of Texas if a cattleman can get 20 acres 
:dvan- to carry 1 head, he’s doing mighty well. What does 
n: all that mean? Well, first, it means a high land 
an op- cost per head of livestock. And it means, too, high 
"Pie. cost for fencing, labor, and supervision. 
solve Despite this terrific handicap we think of Texas 
a being a cattle empire. And it is. But if our folks 
sire to would just wake up, we could beat them all hollow. 


Why? Because here we can carry a head of live- 
stock easily on 3 acres of good pasture. And we’ve 


organ- e ° 
got thousands of acres of idle land that makes won- 


oward d 

erful pasture 
vether pasture. 
people _ Let’s talk a minute about my own farm. I’ve got 
ne ai- just 170 acres of land and 110 acres are in pasture. 
tions. Including calves, we have 110 head of purebred 


ge 22) Herefords—that’s 1 to the acre. They stay out on 
pasture the year-round. Eight months a year they 
don’t get any supplemental feed. And the land 
they're on is a sandy type, not much good for crops. 
If it wasn’t in grass, it would be badly eroded. 

How about the labor to look after these 100 head 
of cattle? I don’t have any full-time help—just my- 
self. When I need labor for putting in hay or other 
such work, I hire it. But I don’t need much. Last 
December I paid for only six days of labor; January, 
9 days of labor; and February, ten days. As a 
matter of fact, I don’t even have a tractor. I have 
custom tractor work done when I need it. The only 
Power equipment I have is a pickup truck for 
carrying feed to feed troughs. 

What about buildings? The sky above is all the 
cover the animals themselves require. We have a 

m for hay and feed storage, concrete feeding 
and watering troughs, creep-feeder, corral, loading 
“hutes, and foot vat. (Continued on page 154) 
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* 
Roscoe Causey and Onward Triumphant XX, 
one of three top purebred sires on his Roll- 
ing Hills Hereford Farm. “The time will 
come,” Mr. Causey says, “when purebred 
bulls will be the only ones seen in the Caro- 
linas and Virginia. Then the area will be 
on the way to genuine livestock prosperity.” 


> 
Practical, inexpensive feed troughs cut labor 
costs for Roscoe Causey. “There’s no need 
for costly buildings and equipment to pro- 
duce beef here,” he says. “That gives our 
area a big advantage over the Midwest.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Causey in front 
of their fine farm home which 
is graced by superb boxwoods. 
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Only COLGATE | 
DENTAL CREAM 


HAS PROVED SO COMPLETELY IT 


STOPS BAD 
BREATH! 


* SCIENTIFIC TESTS PROVE THAT IN 
TOUT OF 10 CASES, COLGATE’S INSTANTLY STOPS 
BAD BREATH THAT ORIGINATES IN THE MOUTH! 


Colgate’s 
Has the Proof! 


IT CLEANS YOUR BREATH 
WHILE IT CLEANS 
. YOUR TEETH! 
a“ 


For “all day” protection, brush your 
teeth right after eating with Colgate 
Dental Cream. Remember! Some tooth- 
pastes and powders claim to sweeten 
breath. But only Colgate’s has such com- 
plete proof that it stops bad breath.* 
There’s a big difference! 


Colgate’s 
Has the Proof! 
COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 


IS BEST FOR FLAVOR! ) 


~<a 


Colgate’s wonderful wake-up flavor is 
the favorite of men, women and children 
from coast to coast. Nationwide tests of 
leading toothpastes have proved that 
Colgate Dental Cream is preferred for 
flavor over all other brands tested! 


Colgate’s 
Has the Proof! 
THE COLGATE WAY 


STOPS TOOTH DECAY 


\ a BEST! = 


Yes, science has proved that brushing 
teeth right after eating with Colgate 
Dental Cream stops tooth decay best! In 
fact, the Colgate way is the most thor- 
oughly proved and accepted home method 
of oral hygiene known today! 


OF ANY KIND WHATSOEVER 
Offers Such Conclusive Proof! 


Get PURE, WHITE, SAFE COLGATE'S Today! 
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ORE uncertainty about busi- 

ness,” reports Ohio State Uni- 
versity, “but no major letdown ex- 
pected . .. growing uneasiness about 
future prospects with a delicate bal- 
ance between inflation and deflation.” 
Cautious optimism is the attitude of 
most business leaders. 

When so much uncertainty is in 
evidence, anything can happen. Shore 
up your farm operations in four ways: 

1. Plant every available acre 
adapted to high profit crops. 

2. Plant roughage 
unsuited for 


crops on land 
row crops. 

3. Invest in milk cows, sheep, and 
hogs for stable and sure profits. 

4. Keep debts down. Support price 
on crops is a guide to cost limits. 

Cotton is still the leading high 
profit crop for many Southern farms. 
Carry-over this year will be down 
to an estimated 2 million bales, lowest 
in 24 years. While demand from 
textile industry is slow, exports will 
continue at high levels. Support 
level near 32 cents takes out most 
of the price risk this year. While pro- 
duction costs will run high—an aver- 
age of 31 cents per pound—you can 
beat this. Labor for cultivation and 
harvest uses up about 60 per cent of 
all cost of producing cotton. Don’t 
let these costs eat up "52 profits. 

Soybeans will pay this year. High 
support of $2.56 a bushel is national 
average. Increasing interest is shown 
in soybeans in most Southern states. 
Intentions to plant are up 4 to 35 
per cent. 

If idle land will grow cotton, plant 
cotton. If it won’t grow cotton, try 
soybeans. If it’s not suitable for any 
kind of row crops, seed it down to 
lespedeza or other pasture. Any re- 
turn is better than none. 


Good Profits in Dairying 

Dairying is in the strongest posi- 
tion now. In the past few months, 
while most other livestock 
eased or shot downward, dairy prod- 
uct prices held steady or increased. 
Milk-feed measure of milk 
production profits, favored milk for 
the first time since 1948. Spread be- 
tween milk prices and meat prices 
narrowed, with the advantage 
to the dairy farmer. This trend is a 
strong one, and milk prices will hold 
at high levels no matter what the rest 
of the economy does. Milk cow prices 
will be higher relative 
during the next few years than dur- 
ing the war period. 

Beef cattle prices are due for a 
slump before the year ends. Build- 
up in numbers spells heavier market- 
ings and decreasing prices. More on 
this later. 

Sheep flocks are a first-class side 
line livestock enterprise for many 
farmers. They can make use of al- 
most any kind of roughage, and the 
starting investment is low. Wool 
prices should strengthen. Lambs 
nearly always bring in profits. 


prices 


ratio, a 


going 


to beet cows 


Hogs fit in well with most row 
crop farming and help spread risks. 
You'll need some home-grown corn 
to make hogs ‘profitable. This will 
be a good year to start in hogs. 
Thrifty pigs large enough to be made 
to weigh 175 to 200 pounds before 





WHATS 
AHEAD 


and What To 
Do About It 


(Prepared for The Progressive 
Farmer each month by Doane 
Agricultural Service, Inc., larg- 
est farm management service 
organization in America, ‘in 
cooperation with our editors.) 











Oct. 1 should be a good buy. Hog 
prices will be higher this summer. 


Marketing Guide 

Fed-cattle prices should hold 
steady to strong through May. 

Consider selling cull cows. You 
can buy better cows for less money 
later this year. 

Feeding cattle on grass for the Au- 
gust-September market should be 
profitable for better grade steers. 

Push early pigs to sell about Au- 
gust when price may go to $23. 

Breed more sows for fall pigs. If 
there is a big corn crop, more hogs 
will be needed—and the South will 
grow lots more corn this year. 

Buy enough feed ahead to keep 
your poultry and livestock needs pro- 
tected. Supply and demand are deli- 
cately balanced. There can be acute 
shortages in some areas. 

Creep-feed lambs from farm flocks 
to make big and fat by mid-June. 


Price decline in summer is expected, 

Buy more fertilizer —all that is 
recommended for your crops and 
soils. It is cheap as compared with 
crop prices. 

Sell machinery you do not need, 
The price for second-hand equipment 
will decline after spring—as more 
new machinery is produced. 

Buy good milk cows and heifers to 
build up your dairy herd. 

Early pullets will be money mak- 
ers, so keep them growing. Buy more ' 
started pullets, if needed to fill your 
laying houses. 

Land prices have leveled off in 
many areas, but demand: continues 
strong for productive farms. Good 
land will hold up in price. 

Rice should be planted where 
adapted. Price will be guaranteed at 
$5.12, up from last year. Don’t break 
up rotations, but get in every avail- 
able acre. 

Grain sorghums are still under- 
priced and will go up relative to corn. 
Scramble for seed in Southwest is 
under way. Sorghums are a good 
catch crop—buy seed ahead. Grain 
sorghum crops prove profitable when 
early-season drouths cut other grain 
yields. Support will average $2.38 
per cwt. 

Things To Do This Month 

Creep-feed beef calves. 

Castrate bull calves before one 
month old. 

Shear sheep. 

Pigs—Creep-feed at two weeks, 
castrate at six weeks, vaccinate at 
seven weeks, wean at eight weeks. 

Breed sows for early fall pigs. 

Gather eggs two or three times 
daily. Store in cool, moist place. 

Move pullets to clean range. 

Cull layers that are producing un- 
der 65 per cent. 





THE FEDERAL BUDGET 


(in Billions of Dollars) 
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1944 1945 1946 1947 = «1948 


at about $8 billion; 
Graphic Syndicate, from U. S. 





The federal deficit for 1952 is estimated 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


in 1953, $14 billion. 


Commerce Department figures. 
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Here’s a brilliant new way of doing 
your farm work—with Eagle Hitch 
now built into big 2-plow and 3-plow 
Case Tractors. In mere minutes you 
switch from mounted Break-Away 
Contour Plow to lift-type harrow or 
planter, from tool-bar tiller to mount- 
ed mower. You hustle along the high- 
way and your Eagle Hitch Implements 
never touch the hard surface. You 
skip across sod strips or new seeding 
without your Eagle Hitch Harrow 
leaving so much as a scratch. You 
back into corners with a 4-section 
drag, shake trash from spring teeth 
ata touch of hydraulic control. You 
make short turns, quick stops with a 
gentle push on the new self-energizing 


double-disk brakes, 


Eagle Hitch Farming is the sum total not only of a vastly supe- 
tot way of mounting, driving and controlling implements, but also 
the fast-acting, shock-free steering—the dust-sealed, oil-cushioned 
dlutch—the stamina, long life and low upkeep that have made Case 
Tractors famous. All these great qualities are now harmoniously built 
into the years-ahead Case Tractors for Eagle Hitch Farming. Visit 
your Case dealer now—see how Eagle Hitch Farming is fitted to 
farms of every size with big 2-plow “SC” and 3-plow “DC” Case 
Tractors. See how you can use either front-mounted “look ahead” 


cultivators or—if you like—sweeps or shovels rear-mounted on Eagle ' 


Hitch Tool-Bar. You can swing this very day to such a satisfying, 
oductive way of farming as you only dreamed of until now. 
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Long a Dream... 
Now it Come 


True... 


LIVE 


POWER 
TAKE-OFF 


... lightens your work, helps save grain 
and feed, makes fuel go far and tractor 
last long. Now you can apply tractor 
power to wheels or PTO or both. You 
can get your combine, forage harvester 
or other PTO machine going full speed 
before moving into the crop, start and 
stop travel as desired. Oil-bathed PTO 
clutch is on live-power shaft, independ- 
ent of traction clutch and gears, 


LIVE 


HYDRAULIC 
CONTROL 


«+. another time-saving advantage of 
Case Eagle Hitch Farming . . . is ready 
to act at any instant, moving or standing, 
when the engine is running. Live Hy- 
draulic Control works with both mounted 
and trailed implements. It lifts fast, low- 
ers gently, gives accurate adjustment 
quickly. In Case “SC” and “DC” Trac- 
tors for 1952, operation of hydraulic con- 
trol, power take-off, and traction are all 
independent of one another, 





GET A PERSONAL DEMONSTRATION 


After you’ve had a good close look at Case Eagle Hitch 
Tractors and Implements, arrange with your Case dealer 
for the kind of demonstration that counts—actual opera- 
tion in your own work on your own farm. 


FIND OUT MORE ABOUT EAGLE HITCH FARMING 


Case builds 25 great tractors and a full line of farm 

machines. Mark here or write in margin any that 

interest you. Mail to J. I. Case Co., Dept. E-67, 

Racine, Wis: 

02-plow “VAC” Eagle Hitch 04-5 plow “LA” Tractor 
Tractor 








OSelf-Propelled 
OBigger Eagle Hitch Tractors Combines 
OEagle Hitch Implements OPull-Type Combines 
NAME 
POSTOFFICE 
RFD___.____._.STATE 





Copyright 1962, J. 1. Case Co. 
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OBEY THE LAW! 


Properly Cooled Milk 
is Quality Milk ... 
Profitable Milk 














Many states now have laws re- 
quiring milk to be cooled to 50°F 
or less. Other states are now con- 
templating similar sanitary codes. 
Regardless of man-made ordi- 
nances, there is the law of nature 
which breeds bacteria by the 
billions when milk stays warm. 














se Milk Coolers 
TIME . .. MONEY 


Westinghou 
SAVE MILK . - « 


Only properly cooled milk is 
quality milk, 





«..0of course, it’s electric! 


LET WESTINGHOUSE MILK COOLERS 
CUT LABOR ... CUT REJECTIONS 


FRONT-DOR MODELS ... 4, 6 or 8-can storage capacity now 
available. Built for quick slide-in . . . slide-out with easy loading 
at baseboard level. Stops backaching /ift-in and haul-out. Fastest 
cooling milk coolers on the market; below 50°F in one hour or less. 
ALSO AVAILABLE... Ten Immersion-Type Coolers; a size for 
every need from 2 cans to 10 cans. 
EASY TO SERVICE... Servicing is seldom required. But if neces- \ 
sary, the Drop-In Refrigeration System is easy-in, easy-out; 
replaceable with spare unit to insure continuous milk cooling. 
5-YEAR GUARANTEE PLAN .. . Covers every Westinghouse 
Hermetically-Sealed System. 
FOR FURTHER DETAILS .. . See your Westinghouse Dealer below. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE MOCKSVILLE 
Farmers Fed. Co-op Davie Furniture Company 
Southern Dairies MT. AIRY 


Quality Auto Hardware 
MT. PLEASANT 

Barringer Motor Company 
RALEIGH 

Farmers Co-op Ex. 


CHARLOTTE 
Biltmore Dairy, Inc. 
Foremost Dairies 
Southern Dairies, Inc. 


a son oy om Pine State Creamery 
Stevick Electric Company 
GOLDSBORO RICHLANDS 
George A. Parker J. F. Mohn Merc. Co. 
LEXINGTON SCOTLAND NECK 
Coble Dairy Prod. Co. Roanoke Supply Company 
LINCOLNTON SHELBY 


Conner Furniture and Appliance O. E. Ford & Son 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


ANGELUS FLORENCE 
C. M. Jordan Charlie Womack Company 
CHARLESTON GREENVILLE 
Coburg Dairies Pend M c 
COLUMBIA endieton Maytag Company 
GREENWOOD 


Edisto Dairies 


Pet Dairy Prod. Planters Hardware Co, 


VIRGINIA 

ABINGDON MEADOWS OF DAN 

Pet Dairy Prod. Co. Agee and Banks 
CHARLOTTESVILLE NORFOLK 

Southern Electric Stokley’s Services 
CHATHAM PEARISBURG 

Whitehead Company, Inc. Ingram Hays Furn. Co, 
FARMVILLE POWHATAN 

The Hub Department Store Simpson Motor Company 
FLOYD PULASKI 

Blue Ridge Supply Pulaski Vance Company 
HARRISONBURG RICHMOND 


Steele Appliance Co. Unfranchised Electric 
SPRINGWOOD W. M. Henderson 








you CAN BE SURE...1F 17s VN estinghouse 








improved Homes, Farms, and Communities 


(Continued from page 18) 


improvement program helps people 
learn more from one another—and 
helps people in one community learn 
from people in another community,” 
added Miss Maude E. Wallace, as- 
sistant extension director, in charge 
of home demonstration work. D. L. 
Hummel, extension sociologist who 
has inspired and guided the commu- 
nity improvement movement in the 
Fredericksburg area, made this sig- 
nificant comment: “The biggest 
values of a community improvement 
program lie in the people themselves 
—in the changed attitudes toward 
their community and better relation- 
ship with each other and between 
groups. They have amazed them- 
selves at what they are able to do by 
close cooperation.” 

A community improvement pro- 
gram was started in Stafford County 
in 1950 with three communities tak- 
ing part. “Before that,” says popular 
County Agent F. S. Tulloss, “you just 
couldn't get folks to attend a meeting. 
. . . Now they come early and stay 
late. We have good meetings.” 


The Stafford County professional 
workers backed the community im- 
provement project. Besides extension 
farm and home agents this group in- 
cludes local represent- 
atives of the following: 

Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice 
Production and Mar- 
keting Administration 

Production Credit Ad- 
ministration 

Farmers Home Admin- 
istration 

Vocational agriculture 
and home economics 

Farm Bureau 

Ruritan clubs 

Health and Welfare 
departments 

Junior Chamber of 
Commerce 

“Mr. Hummel and I went out and 
talked to several folks in each com- 
munity where there was some inter- 
est in starting a community improve- 
ment program,” said Mr. Tulloss. 
“Then we called meetings. At first we 
met in private homes. Later we got a 
school or church to meet in. Now 
most communities have their own 
community houses.” The 1950 con- 
test in Stafford was so enthusiastically 
concluded that it spread to King 
George and Spotsylvania counties 
last year. 


The 1951 area community im- 
provement contest was sponsored by 
the Fredericksburg Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and the Virginia Agri- 
cultural Extension Service with other 
agricultural agencies in the area co- 
operating. “The contest has enabled 
all the people in these communities 
to benefit from the extension service 
and other agencies,” said George C. 
Rawlings, Jr., president of the JCC, 
who handed out $260 in checks to 
the winning communities as follows: 

Todds Tavern, Spotsylvania Coun- 
ty, first prize of $100 

Roseville, Stafford, second, $75 

Passapatanzy, King George, third, 
$50 

Hartwood, Stafford, fourth, $25 

Weedonville-Owens, King George, 


fifth, $10 


TODDS 
COMMUNITY 


Welcoming visitors to Todds Tavern community. 





Each of these communities had an 
amazing record of worth-while 
achievements in farming, homemak. 
ing, and community service. As an 
example, let’s picture a trip through 
the top prize-winning Todds Tavern 
community. The officers are: Robert 
S. Whitlock, president; Burruss Cat. 
lett, vice president; Mrs. Richard 
Stewart, secretary; Louise Mitchell. 
treasurer; Mrs. Agnes S. Whitlock. 
historian; and Mrs. Lily Haney, chair. 
man, steering committee. Likable 
Spotsylvania County Agent Douglas 
Moore, Jr., and Mrs. Whitlock 
showed us around the community, 
and we saw remarkable improve- 
ments everywhere. 


“There’s our Goshen Baptist 
Church and over here is the new par- 
sonage the folks built and paid for in 
4% months!” exclaimed Mrs. Whit- 
lock, as we came in sight of a beauti- 
ful, modern home with plenty of 
room, and well planned. Folks in the 
community did much of the work 
themselves. The lawn had been care- 
fully graded and seeded. Shrubbery 
had been set according to a well ar- 
ranged landscape plan. “Before the 
improvements were made, the pastor 
was on only a part-time basis with 


WELCOME 


LO 


TAVERN 


only two services a month,” continued 
Mrs. Whitlock. “Now the pastor, 
Rev. K. Alvin Pitt, is on a full-time 
basis and holds two services each 
Sunday. Attendance in church and 
Sunday school has greatly increased 
and the young people are taking 
much more interest—always have 50 
to 75 youngfolks at meetings.” 

Big improvements have been made 
also at the Shady Grove Methodist 
Church. Two new Sunday school 
rooms and a choir loft were added, 
interior of church was painted, wit- 
dows cleaned, and venetian blinds 
added. One member gave handrails 
for the porch. 

Saws and hammers have been ring- 
ing and paint brushes flourishing 
throughout Todds Tavern commu- 
nity—7 new homes built, 34 painted, 
and many others improved. Lawns 
and entrances have been beautified 
at 36 homes, and 51 mail boxes im- 
proved. Attractive farm signs and 
community signs have been erected. 
Home Agent Louise Cooley is enthv- 
siastic about homemaking improve 
ments and possibilities. 

Last year home-owners bought 
$10,500 worth of electrical equip- 
ment and invested $10,560 in farm 
machinery. F. W. Stewart put in 4 
Grade A dairy. Now he has a nice 

(Continued on page 147) 
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MISTAKES 
| Have Made 


(May Prize Letters) 


EGLECTING to have proper 

medical care after my child was 
born resulted in years of suffering 
and an operation. 


Mrs. O. L., Alabama. 


I left a small disk in a field where 
calves were pasturing. One of our 
best calves strangled to death when 
her horns caught in the disk as she 
reached for grass underneath. 


A. E. A., Florida. 


Not seeing that Social Security 
tax was deducted from my wages 
properly was my worst mistake. It 
was only taken out for a few years, 
and now that I am old enough to re- 
ceive benefits, which my family 
needs, it is only a small sum. If 
[had not neglected this, my family 
would receive enough to live on 
comfortably. T. C., Texas. 


Giving up a farm I bought 
through a Land Bank was the great- 
est mistake I ever made. Times 
were hard and farm produce cheap, 
so I didn’t “see my way.” I could 
have managed, however. Now I am 
atenant, when if I had held on a 
litle longer I would have owned 
my farm. TT. M., North Carolina. 


Not buying a farm 10 years ago 
was my biggest mistake. We would 
have had it paid for by now. Year 
after year land went up and up, 
while our savings stayed about the 
same. Now all we can buy is a 
small place, and I'll have to do 
part-time work in town to help 
make a living. B. F., Texas. 

I let a worn extension cord stay 
plugged in the wall socket after 
unplugging it from my washing 
machine. My little boy picked it 
up and, when I got to him, he was 
stiff and his head was drawn back 
almost touching his back. I was 
lucky to get there in time to save 
his life. Mrs. S. E., Georgia. 


Thinking we had the payments 
up to date on a loan we had made 
on our home, and not telling my hus- 
band about a letter about foreclo- 
sure, nearly cost us our home. My 
husband had to borrow an addi- 
tional $225 to pay the loan com- 
pany to get the house back in our 
name. We are now having to con- 
tinue the regular monthly payments 
on the home loan plus monthly pay- 
ments on the $225. | 

Mrs. R. L. P., Texas. 





“And where is this dog you 
want tested for rabies?” 











Which Farmer; 
Has the Mos 
Telephone 
Service? 


Commenced 


U. S. FARMER 





NEW ZEALAND FARMER 


“Se 


AUSTRALIAN FARMER 


‘The answer is, of course, the American 
farmer. A larger proportion of the farmers 
here in the United States have telephones 
than in any other country. 


In the last six years, the Bell System has 
added about 1,850,000 telephones in rural 
areas. To accomplish this, we’ve constructed 
thousands of miles of pole line and installed 
an immense amount of other equipment. 





ar 





FRENCH FARMER 





DANISH FARMER 
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SWEDISH FARMER 





NORWEGIAN FARMER 





SWISS FARMER 


We've also made good progress in improv- 
ing service. The number of families on a 
line is being reduced. Nine out of ten cus- 
tomers hear the rings of fewer parties on 
their lines. Nine out of ten rural customers 
have new-type telephones. 


No wonder the U. S. farmer has the most 
telephone service! And we’re moving stead- 
ily ahead —to give him even more. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





23 
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For extra disc life you will want to 
know that the people who make 
LaBelle discs make their own steel. 

Because we make our own steel 
we don’t have to “shop the market” 
in these days of steel allocation. 
Nor dowe trust to others the delicate 
art of steel formulation. Step by 
step our own skilled steel craftsmen 
have complete control of every 
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Pictured is the Rome Plow Company’s Model “’E” 
24-22 disc plowing harrow. The harrow is being 
pulled by a D-2 Caterpillar tractor. Rome Plow 
Company is but one of the many farm equipment 
manufacturers using LaBelle discs as standard 
equipment. 


manufacturing process. 

This constant control results in 
a quality disc from the world’s larg- 
est tool steel producer — Crucible. 
Look for the triangular trade mark 

~ of LaBelle . . ..your mark of 

quality. 

LaBelle discs are available for 
every disc harrow or plow ever made 
... for your kind of farming. 








— |CRUCIBLE| first name in special purpose steels 
52 yea | Fine} steclmaking 
AGRICULTURAL STEELS 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY GF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
STAINLESS © REX HIGH SPEED + TOOL + ALLOY + MACHINERY + SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 


Let Chemicals Kill Weeds 


in Your Corn Crop 


Weeds are costly, reduce crop yields, and require much 
labor to control by old methods. . . . Here an expert tells 
how to control those cornfield weeds with chemicals— 
cheaply and effectively. . . . Mr. Klingman is one of the 
coauthors of a new book, ‘Principles of Weed Control.” 





By Glenn C. Klingman 
N. C. State Coilege 


ITH constantly increasing costs 

of labor, the farmer must use 
timesaving methods in his farm pro- 
duction. Use of chemicals to control 
such weeds as cocklebur, morning 
glory, ragweed, lambsquarters, pig- 
weed, etc., may save you much time 
and may possibly save your crop. If 
you will use the chemicals as de- 
scribed here, you can also control 
grasses such as crabgrass. 

Farmers have taken quickly to the 
new chemicals as shown by increased 
production in the United States. In 
1949 the quantity was great enough 
to have applied one post-emergence 
application to two-thirds of all corn 
grown in the United States—if all the 
2,4-D was applied to corn. 
2,4-D—Pounds 

Produced 

917,000 
1947 5,629,000 
1949 28,707,000 

There are two principal types of 

treatment for corn: 1) pre-emergence 


Year 
1945 





(before Crop or 
weeds comes up); 
and 2) post-emer- 
gence (after crop 
comes up). Follow 
these directions in 
applying each type 

of treatment: 
1. Pre-emergence 
treatment. With 
corn, the seed is planted and fertil- 
ized according to standard recom- 
mendations. A well-prepared, clod- 
free and trash-free seedbed is need- 
ed. A light rain following planting 
is desirable to settle the soil as well 
as to speed germination of the corn. 
Just prior to emergence of the com 
(four to seven days after planting) ap- 
ply 1% to 2 pounds 2,4-D (acid equiv- 
alent) per acre as a complete field 
coverage. Cost of 1% pounds should 
be approximately $1.60 for the chem- 
ical. Use the lower rate on lighter 
soils and the heavier rate on clays 
or soils high in organic matter con- 
tent. If soils are extremely sandy, 
the pre-emergence application should 
not be used because of danger of in- 
resulting from rain 


jury to seed 


This corn had two cultivations (no chemical treatment), 
but cocklebur and morning glory nearly ruined the crop. 





} col . 
| Weeds were effectively controlled here by pre-emergence 2,4-D treatment 
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-atment. 


leaching the 2,4-D downward. Heav- 
ier soils tend to hold the chemical at 
the soil surfaces. 


Moisture is required for the soil 
treatment to be effective. If dry 
weather persists after application, the 
chemical may not give expected 
weed control. In such cases, cultiva- 
tion is suggested. 

Pre-emergence treatment lessens 
the probability of weeds’ overgrow- 
ing the corn during prolonged wet 
periods. This makes the treatment 
particularly useful in wet bottom 
lands. Seedlings of grasses (includ- 
ing crabgrass) and other weed seeds 
germinating in the upper layer of the 
soil will be controlled. 


2. Post-emergence treatments are 
applied after the crop has emerged 
from the soil. The application of % 
to % pound (acid equivalent) 2,4-D 
per acre should be made when weeds 
are small and most easily killed and 
while corn is most tolerant to 2,4-D. 
One-half pound of the chemical 
should not cost over 70 cents. On 
low-lying fields where weed infesta- 
tion is particularly bad, up to % 
pound 2,4-D from dropped nozzles 
may be used. In seasons when weeds 
emerge normally, the most effective 
time for post-emergence treatment is 
when corn is 6 to 14 inches tall. Corn 
is usually most tolerant to 2,4-D at 
this stage of growth. Usually there 
is a period of rapid growth just prior 
to and during tasseling. At this time 
the corn is very susceptible, and 
treatment should be avoided. Also 
avoid post-emergence treatments 


when the temperature is 90 degrees 
or above. 

Bending and brittleness of the 
stalks is typical of 2,4-D injury. How- 
ever, this injury is usually temporary 
and, unless breakage occurs, usually 
does not injure yields. Leaves may 
curl and terminal leaves may become 
tightly rolled together where exces- 
sive rates are used over the top of the 
corn plant, thus causing injury to 
the yields. 

Caution: Post-emergence treat- 
ments, especially after corn is 14 
inches tall, should be put on with 
nozzles dropped from the boom to 
prevent getting the chemical into the 
whorl of top of the corn plant. 

Post-emergence treatments with 
2,4-D will not control established 
grasses (crabgrass and foxtail) or per- 
enial grasses (Bermuda grass, quack- 
grass, and Johnson grass). While the 
chemical is present in the soil, it will 
destroy germinating seedlings of all 
these grasses. 

3. Combination treatment. A very 
effective combination of chemical 
sprays and cultivation has been 
worked out. Apply a pre-emergence 
spray as discussed previously, and 
do not cultivate the area for five 
to seven weeks. When the corn is 
“knee high,” topdress and cultivate 
shallow to destroy weeds which have 
developed. Seven to 10 days later, 
preferably after a ratn, spray % to % 
pound of 2,4-D per acre using a salt 
form. The last spraying should be 
made with drop nozzles so that the 
chemical is applied to soil and base 
of stalks. 





and list of other publications. 


especially parents and children. 


1. Don’t pamper your child. 

2. Don’t make him feel inferior. 

3. Don’t be too severe. 

4. Don’t frighten him. 

5. Don’t make him jealous. 

6. Don’t worry him or worry over 
him. 

Y Don't talk about sickness to 
iim. 


8. Don’t boss him too much. 


9. Don’t say “don’t” to him all 
the time. 





Valuable FREE BULLETINS 
for Parents and Teachers 


AY 4-10 will be observed all over America as “National Mental 
Health Week.” The National Association for Mental Health, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., offers a large number of highly 
valuable leaflets and bulletins at small cost to any interested reader. 
Write it for a free copy of the leaflet, “Mental Health Is—1, 2, 3 


These publications will remind us of many sound principles of 
mental hygiene which will not only help prevent actual mental dis- 
ease, but add to the daily happiness of nearly all normal people, 


Particularly should we like to stress one fact on which psychol- 
ogists lay so much emphasis nowadays—the need of little children 
for love and understanding on the part of their parents. This does 
not mean that a child should not be earnestly and wholeheartedly 
trained to right behavior. It does mean that we should always try 
to train a child through love rather than fear. 

Dr. Karl A. Menninger, one of America’s foremost psychiatrists, 
in his book, “The Human Mind,” declares: “Most mental health 
or unhealthiness is determined in childhood.” He gives 18 good rules 
parents should try to observe in dealing with their children: 


” 


10. Don’t compare him with 
others. 

11. Don’t lie to him. 

12. Don’t glorify his temper 
tantrums. 

13. Don’t bribe him. 

4. Don’t overexcite him. 
15. Don’t get angry at him. 
16. Don’t show favoritism. 
17. Don’t exhibit authority for its 

own sake. 
18. Don’t humiliate him. 
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_TDEisthe newinsecticide 





Pa. det. 





recommended by tobacco 
experts of your state to 
stop tobacco hornworm. 


RHOTHANE, the original 
TDE insecticide, has an 
impressive record of suc- 
cess in controlling horn- 
worm on thousands of 
tobacco acres. It is ready 
to do the same for you. 


RHOTHANE (TDE) dusts 
or sprays are available 
now from leading distrib- 
utors and dealers... and 
now is the time to order 


your supply. 


he : : é 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition 


CHEMICALS 
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FOR AGRICULTURE 





momevankon | ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives.in principal foreign countries 
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“Proof of the Pudding...” 


60%* of the prizes awarded for Bright 
Leaf Tobacco at the 1951 N. C. STATE 
FAIR were won by farmers who cured 
their prize tobacco with FLORENCE- 
MAYO Air-Conditioning Curers! 


*33 out of the 36 prizes were won by farmers using oil-fired curers. 











REISSUE PATENT NO. 22.221; DATED NOV. 10. 1942 sly 


You can raise FINE TOBACCO . .. and still fail to get top prices. 

IT TAKES PROPER CURING EQUIPMENT to get the profit out of your crop. 
Of the 36 Prizes awarded for Bright Leaf Tobacco at the 1951 N. C. State 
Fair, over 20 were won by users of Florence-Mayo Curers. 


Tobacco experts; BUYERS, GOV’T GRADERS, WARE- 
HOUSEMEN and STABILIZATION OFFICIALS with 
tobacco farming interests have been curing their own 
crops with FLORENCE-MAYO’S for years. 


CLEAN HEAT is assured by Florence-Mayo. FM 
Curers use giant, Florence Wickless burners . . . the 
same type used for over 75 years to cook and bake 
your food in Florence Cooking Ranges. 


FLORENCE-MAYO NUWAY CO. 


1935—17 Yeors of Progress—1952 





+ + + + 


18’ x 18’ BARNS: 


$160.00 


F.0.B. FARMVILLE, N. C. 
Plus tax and installation 


Other Sizes Available 
For Every Size Barn 


oF 











Mokers of the World’s Best Tobacco Curer © 


FARMVILLE, N. C. 








THE MAN WHO WEARS 


DEMANDER 
STANDS OUT! 


You can spot the man who wears 
DEMANDER clothing in any crowd. He 
looks better, cooler, fresher. DEMANDER 
clothes are cut to fit, triple-stitched 











for extra strength, designed for 
longer, tougher wear. Try them your- 
self for a neater, longer-lasting fresh- 
ness—acomfort you have never known. 





You'll find the DEMANDER label on 


jockets, dungarees, overalls and suntans. 


CARWOOF, shhity Cory 


WINDER GEORGIA 


tf your dealer doesn't 
stock DEMANDER, write 


us for information. 





Control Tobacco Field Insects 


Last year insects caused heavy damage in many 


tobacco fields. ... 


Here Mr. Jones gives best 


know-how to control these costly pests. . . . But 
better get materials and equipment promptly. 


oN 


Tobacco hornworms have a rav- 
A enous appetite. Here’s one start- 
ing his meal on a tobacco leaf. 


a 
Tobacco leaf showing hornworm in- 
jury (big gaps); flea-beetles (pin- 
holes) ; grasshoppers (larger holes). 


By George D. Jones 


In Charge Efttomology Extension, 
N. C. State College 


OBACCO growers are always in- 

terested in protecting their crop 
from insect losses. You have quite an 
investment in time, labor, seed, and 
fertilizer and do not like to see some 
pest reduce high yields. Here are a 
few of the major tobacco insects in 
North Carolina and their control: 


1. Vegetable weevils are the first 
pests likely to show up at transplant- 
ing time. Often the adult, brownish 
weevil, which has a short snout and 
is about % inch long, can be found 
under a leaf or near the plant in the 
soil. An application of a 5 per cent 
dust of DDT applied so as to get good 
coverage will dispose of this pest. 


2. Cutworms were bad in some 
fields during 1951. Treatment should 
begin before transplanting. Apply 5 
per cent DDT dust to the surface of 
the ground about a week before 
planting. Paris green (1 pound)— 
wheat bran (25 pounds)—water to 
moisten bait is very effective. Apply 
a few days ahead of transplanting. 


3. To protect from wireworms, 
use chlordane in the setting water. 
This treatment should cost about $2 
per acre. You may treat only those 
fields where the pests are known to 
be bad. Dosage suggested is 2 pound 
ot either the 40 or 50 per cent wet- 
table powder to each 50 gallons wa- 
ter. Use enough of the mixture to wet 
the soil around the plant thoroughly. 
From 200 to 300 gallons are usually 
needed for each acre. 


4, Flea-beetles were serious dur- 
ing 1951 and caused many leaves to 
be reduced in grade. This insect may 
feed on the under side of the leaf and 
also may be more abundant on the 





lower leaves. Hence, examine plants 
carefully and direct insecticides up- 
ward to under sides of leaves if at all 
possible. Arsenate of lead, cryolite, 
DDT, or the new material TDE are 
all effective poisons to use. Regular 
dosages used for hornworm control 
are quite satisfactory. 


5. Hornworm tests at State Col- 
lege and at Oxford Experiment Sta- 
tion show that TDE is a very effective 
poison for hornworms on _ tobacco. 
Use the 10 per cent dust, 15 to 30 
pounds per acre, during late seasons 
when worms are often numerous and 
when plants are large. If you use a5 
per cent dust, apply 30 to 50 pounds 
per acre. For early-season applica- 
tions when first worms are seen and 
plants are small, you may use slightly 
lesser amounts of either the 10 per 
cent or 5 per cent dusts. 


6. Poison early. Early applications 
1) save materials, 2) reduce the popv- 
lations, and 3) help avoid excessive 
residues likely to be present following 
late-season applications. 


7. The emulsion form of TDE is 
now recommended for the first time 
on tobacco. This material is partic- 
ularly suited for airplane use and in 
ground equipment which can be ad- 
justed to apply only small amounts 
(5 to 10 gallons) per acre. It mixes 
readily with water and does not settle 
out as do the wettable powders. The 
material is available as a 25 per cent 
concentrate. The dosage per acre is 
easily figured since there are 2 pounds 
of TDE in each gallon (% pound per 
quart) of the above concentrate. 

Plan to use 3 to 4 pints of the 25 
per cent concentrate in the amount of 
water which the spray equipment 
would apply per acre. 

Watch your plants for other pests, 
also. Consult your county agent for 
details and publications on the latest 
suggestions on control. 
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No.8 IN A SERIES ON FLUE-CURED TOBACCO NEXT 













The hornworm moth. This insect has a 
wingspread of from 4” to 5”, and hovers 
around tobacco plants, petunias, and 
Jimson weed on warm summer evenings. 


Mitlions 






dew serves as a medium 
for common molds, col- 


© TOBACCO is not an easy crop to produce. In addition to 
| J numerous other hazards, tobacco must be protected from harm- 

ful insects which are always ready to prey upon it. In the Flue- 
cured area, insect pests have often caused great losses — both in 
profits and in quality of leaf cured. In order to prevent such 
losses as far as possible, Federal and State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations have for years worked toward the destruction of 


these small but powerful foes. 
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of Hungry Insects 


leaves as they grab for the worms with their paws. 
Skunks also dig up worms that have burrowed into 


have big Apperites tor ‘Tobacco 






Tobacco leaf ruined by horn- 
worms. One or two worms 
can destroy an entire plant. 





Insects found on tobacco are divided into two types: 
sucking and chewing. It is useful to know the feeding 
habits of insects in order to choose the proper type of 
insecticide. Insects with chewing mouth parts need 
stomach poisons for destruction, and the sucking types 


need contact poisons, 

FLEA BEETLES — Flea 
beetles feed on the under- 
sides of leaves and chew 
small, circular holes. 
These insects hibernate 
during the winter, and 
come out in early spring 
to feed on bull nettles, 
ground cherries, and 
plants of that family. 
They live from three to 
four weeks after coming 
out of hibernation, and 
lay eggs before dying. 
Larvae from the eggs feed 

n the roots of plants in 
the tobacco bed and are 
thus carried along when the plants are set in the field. 
It takes from four to six weeks to complete the cycle 
tom egg to adult. The adult then lays eggs for the 
next brood. The last brood feeds on tobacco stubs and 
Native plants, hides under litter in the field or under- 
Sround, and goes into hibernation by the time of the 
first heavy freeze. A partial measure of control is 
achieved by plowing under plants in the late fall—to 
eliminate food supply for the insects. It also helps to 
plow plant beds in the spring after setting is completed. 


APHIDS—Aphids suck juice from tobacco leaves and 
Spot leaves with honey dew. The sticky honey 





Flea beetle magnified many times. 


lects dust, and lowers the 
value of the leaf. When 
the aphids are abundant, 
some leaves may drop off 
the plants, especially 
where tobacco is partly 
shaded. The aphid was 
not known as a pest of 
tobacco until 1946, when 
it started in Florida, but 
was commonly found in 
tobacco in some foreign 
countries. It has since 
spread over entire 
tobacco- growing sections. 
This insect is the common 
“green peach aphid”. 


Aphids feeding on under- 
side of a tobacco leaf. 


TOBACCO HORNWORMS, TOMATO WORMS 
Of the two hornworms that injure tobacco, the to- 
bacco hornworm is the more numerous. Fewer in num- 
ber, but still harmful, are the tomato worms—called 
tomate hornworms—found on tobacco. Both horn- 
worms live through the winter as pupae in earthen 
cells the worms make. From the pupae, the moths 
emerge in the Flue-cured district about March 15th 
until September 15th, or later. The moths, sometimes 
called hummingbird or hawk moths, are large, extend- 
ing 4” or 5” from tip to tip. The coloring is grayish- 








Hornworm—often grows 4” to 5” long. 


brownish, with white and dark mottlings. The moths 
are usually seen in early evening on cloudy days, hover- 
ing about petunias, Jimson weed, and other plants with 
deep corollas. They glue their eggs to tobacco leaves, 
and these eggs hatch in about three days during the 
warm part of the season. The worms damage tobacco 
by eating irregular holes in the leaves; they will con- 
sume all but the midrib, and one or two worms can 
ruin a whole plant. Skunks eat hornworms, but usually 
damage the tobacco at the same time, tearing the 





the ground. Starlings and blackbirds feed on tobacco 
hornworms. 

GRASSHOPPERS—tThere are about three common 
species of grasshoppers that feed on tobacco. Like flea 
beetles, grasshoppers are chewing insects, and a stom- 
ach poison is required to kill them. Grasshoppers de- 
posit eggs in the form of capsules in the soil, and the 








Grasshopper 


eggs remain in the soil throughout the winter months. 
About mid-March, the eggs hatch out nymphs, which 
have the shape of grasshoppers but lack wings. It takes 
several weeks for nymphs to grow wings and become 
adults. It is during the nymph stage that grasshoppers 
are easily killed. Adults live from two to several weeks, 
and lay eggs which go through the winter. In climates 
where the spring is cold and plenty of rain falls, the 
grasshopper population is small. 

CUTWORMS—tThe cutworm is another chewing 
insect. There are several species, and some of the 
species are carried over the winter as partly grown 
worms. For this type of development, the worms pupate 
in the spring and change to adults. The adults lay eggs 
which hatch out small worms that attack the tobacco. 
Other species live over as pupae, and adults appear 
very early in the spring. Eggs, laid by these, hatch into 
worms which attack the beds and young plants in the 


“J \a \ "] 


Cutworm moth on the left, and cutworms 
to the righte The worms do the damage. 
field. Cutworm damage is greatest in cool, damp 
weather, and farmers can expect less damage after a 
dry spell. Cutworms feed on leaves and often cut the 
small plants off even with the ground. 
For information concerning specific insecticides and 
control of any insect, contact your County Agent, To- 
bacco Specialist, or Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 
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obecco Company 


Copyright 1952 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY WORKS WITH EXPERIMENT STATIONS TO PRODUCE FINER TOBACCO 
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Use ATLAS a weed kill- 
ing chemical of the type recom- 
mended by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service (U. S. Dept. of Interior), 
to control submersed vegetation in 




















IFYE’s are “grass-root’’ ambas- 
sadors to other countries. This 
North Carolina girl gives you 
her impressions of Belgium. 


ponds and lakes. Kills a wide 
variety of water weeds. Harmless 
to fish when used as directed. 


By ELIZABETH GUICE WRITE FOR FREE 
Henderson County, N. C. BULLETIN 


WAS fortunate to be one of the Chipman Chemical Co. 


Dairymen Can Adjust Feeding for International Farm . Youth . Ex- Dept. P, Bound Brook, N. J. 


change delegates for 1951, and spent 
s last summer on farms in Belgium and 
More Profit On New Program Luxemburg. I was associated with 
young people much of the time and 
learned a great deal of their customs, 
a profit el 4 a dairy —— is ing rate for each cow in the herd at any | jdeas, and ways of life. 
determined by changing conditions on given time. , 
each dairy farm hada sina to month, ” This program was possible because our Often the farm youth in these 
This up and down of profit return is the Fair-Acre Farm Service Department al- countries do not have the oppor- 
result of all the factors that determine the ready had trained Service Agents in every tunities we have. Many do not have 
profits over cost all through the year — area who could make the P-M Herd the fine educational opportunities 
milk production per cow, cost of feed, value — Studies. These men, all agricultural college | which are offered to our American 
of roughage, butter fat tests, available pas- graduates, analyze each herd on the P-M farm boys and girls. Their lives con- 
ture, and prices for milk. The successful program at the same time each month and sist of long hours of hard work and Potented 
dairyman must know how to adjust his record what conditions have changed in- very little recreation. Thev are sur- 
feeding and management from month to — cluding each cow’s production, feed costs, prised to learn how much leisure y "ne Streamlined 


month in order to maintain the herd at the roughage, butter fat, and milk price. The ; ; : 
; nl . . «| time the American farm youth has. 
best profit level through such changes. most profitable feeding rate for each cow is ; f 


What adjustments to make in spring when calculated from this Herd Study by experts On Sundays many of the young Sc and FITTINGS 














pastures come in is a real pre ble m in order in the Farm Service Department in people go for rides—not by car but by 
to get the best profit level. The need for a Roanoke. Dairymen who have been on this 
really good plan or program to adjust each — program for several months say that it is 
dairy herd to its own situation led to the the best method they have ever had for é : 
Lateendinent © ce Weis Aone Meals Ot ities ‘tee aft rp beg Bee I could ride a bicycle, but had never time, money, labor. No tools required! 
introduction of the air-/Acre Front Nicas- getting the most _pro it out of their herc idd | ae Fe Thev a ypteens No latches, catches or yokes to bother t 
ure (P-M) Dairy Program. As the name every month. (If you would like to con- riaden long Cistances. ley said we with! Automatic pressure lock assures ‘ 
: - ; = ‘on . “" ” ‘ 
implies, a method of measuring each of the sider putting your herd on this plan write would take the distances gradually. tight seal. Sizes 2” to 8”. near 
profit factors was developed from which to P-M Section, Farm Service Dept., Box Imagine how I felt after the first Free irrigation 
: ~ - ° -_ . ice’ 
can be determined the most profitable feed- 511, Roanoke 3, Va.) ride—25 miles. Planning Se o 


. a — 
the typical conveyance for farm peo- = 
] Easier ee faster to connect or dis- 


ple there—bicycles. I explained that connect, McDowell cousiings cave you 








e for detor's pe 
yout 
Tr ° yre P 
The Belgian and Luxemburger folks 
eee young people do not have the valu- : ; 
oe Selec ee oh eats McDowell Manufacturing Co. chur 
able farm organizations which we and | 
a - . Pittsburgh 9, Pa. 
have in America. In Belgium there to he 
is one organization for the training Sir 
of the young farmers. The boys have depai 
classes in agriculture and receive \\ om an | 
credits for it. They do not have a = 
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Good Range Grows Rugged 


Pullets Economically Fair-Acre Announces 3 New 


High-Energy Swine Feeds Con- 





Good range at this season enables farm- 
ers to develop healthy replacement pullets 
at low cost. The better the quality ot range, 
the better the job can be done. Pullets on place in this youth organization for Purity and Potency LPP 
excellent range use proportionately more wile ft te 0 professional service fox in 30 years of nation-wide use. weC 


scratc ra or their ove Feed ecds 7 ‘ i Pp his 
ratch grain for their overall feed needs, Worms In Pullets the farm boys who cannot afford to COLORADO Brand Aig 


which lowers the investment per bird at : a Tl | Rae 4 ioe voice 
housing time. It is important to provide Cause Losses go to the universitic S. 1e ac tua or immunity aga natior 
enough feeders and waterers so that all values of this organization are sim- HOG CHOLERA of the 
pullets can eat or drink at any time. Range Round, cecal, and tape worms delay the ilar to those of our 4-H clubs in that Both the Vaccine and the Serum- uals, 
shelters, too, are important during this development of replacement pullets. as wel they both have as their goal “Better 6 za : i rec- 
: Sh der i I as we 4 Virus have an unblemishe strong 
stage of development as protection when as lowering resistance to disease and up- training of the farm youth. / SZ =6ord of DEPENDABLE immunity. c 
needed from wind, rain and _ predatory setting feed efficiency. Fair-Acre Poultry I was treated as a member of the ‘ Gov't. developed, and super- Be 
animals. Pullets and equipment should be | Wormer offers a quick and easy means of ee ce Beis Been ela E ; vised. Local dealers nearly Temen 
moved to new range after they have ridding birds, six weeks or older, of these — 7 om s 5am ROMS When Vy everywhere. Let us sen “We ; 
lived. The parents treated me as 1 '@ 3 you free booklet. 


worked down the first one. Further infor- parasites, or preventing them by periodic / : ORA ' 
° ar ’ y periodic P . my, 47 Presen 
~— . 6 yi their daughter and the children as Wy COLOR po 


mation is available in two Fair-Acre books: use. Pullets free of worms show substan me 

> ‘ : ; an- ’ ; : \ M ans 
“Pullet Raising” and “Producing Eggs.” tially more efficient use of feed. A Fair- their sister. I helped with chores in . Mp SERU co. Even | 
“t ; a Pegs : 3° fi : - 4 al a8 = “rs : ty. York Stree 
Get the one you need free from your local Acre Farm Service Agent is available in the home and in the fields. : : t panes, casenaal you're 


Fair-Acre Dealer or write our Farm Ser- your area to assist on all problems of feed- 
vice Department in Roanoke. ing and management. 


taining Antibiotics for More 
Efficient Use of Feeds. 
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Their agriculture is very different or hay 
from ours since their fields are small. » § always 
LINDSEY-ROBINSON & COMPANY, In Most of them are so small it is un- yi ; not pn 

, MC. ROANOKE, VIRGINIA —————————— profitable to use tractors, because SELL IT AT A PROFIT “Ne: 


— 

, MRACR they would not have space enough Almost anything useful that you approa 
Take a Right Tura to. @\Rae\crRs to turn around. There are no mod- have a surplus of is just what some hegati 
° (73) ern appliances, like those in our ested ; 











body else wants. Turn your surplus 


. ‘| American farm homes, and sanita- : wrong 

est -Fed Feeds i * | tion conditions are not too desirable. into cash by offering it for sale in We're « 

: = - As for the farm people themselves— the CLASSIFIED ADS, the hal 

they are just wonderful! 
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The S\ 


HAD entered the church and was on my way 
to see the pastor when I heard voices. They 
seemed to come from a Sunday school room 
near the back of the building . . . frequently used 

asa study by our pastor. Drawing near, I heard a 
youthful voice saying, “Pastor, what can we young- 
folks do to strengthen our Sunday school and 
church? We've talked this over among ourselves 
and have some ideas of our own, but first we'd like 
tohear from you. Tell us how we can help!” 

Since I was superintendent of the young people’s 
department . . . keenly interested in this question 
and knew our pastor and youngfolks were too, I 
stopped and listened intently. A brief pause fol- 
lbwed and I knew the pastor was carefully choosing 
his words. Soon I heard his confident, fatherly 
voice saying: “A church, its Sunday school, and a 
tation are only as strong as the combined strength 
of their members. We need strong, active individ- 
uals, I’d like to outline a course that will build 
strong, active members. 

“Be present! That’s the first step I want you to 
ttmember,” he said. And he went on to point out, 
‘We show our interest in any activity by being 
Present. Now that doesn’t mean occasionally. It 
means regularly”. . . all the time . . . every Sunday. 
Even when it’s cloudy, cold, or raining . . . when 
you're sleepy and want to lie in bed... tired... 
® have something else you could do. There are 
always many excuses for not being present . . . for 
ot putting ‘first things first.’ 

“Next, be on time!” he said. “That’s the positive 
{pproach . . . the way to win. Being late is the 
legative approach. It indicates we aren't as inter- 
ested as we might be. It sorta gets us off on the 
Wrong foot. We lose some of our effectiveness if 
We're always late. Tardiness is a habit; so, get in 
the habit of being on time.” 

Be prepared was his third point. Don’t wait till 


Reverend Clayton Shaw (second from left), pastor of Good Hope Baptist Church, C 
provement with some of his young members. Left to right: Chiss Doss, Mr. Shaw, Reba Weeks, Franklin Hinkle, and Ann 
Harbin. The Reverend Shaw is Culiman County’s director for Howard College’s Extension School for Rural Ministers. 
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How active are the youngfolks in 
your Sunday school and church? 
Want to strengthen both? Then 
follow the suggestions outlined 
here. They'll prove helpful to you. 


By ROMAINE SMITH 
Youngfolks Editor 


you arrive to scan hastily over your lesson. Study 
it on Monday and try to live it all week . . . and 
all the days ahead. On all occasions be prepared 
to do whatever you are supposed to do. 

“Be an enthusiastic participant,” he said with 
emphasis. “Enthusiasm is contagious! It sells. So 
be enthusiastic about your church, Sunday school, 
youth department, your lesson, teacher, special pro- 
gram, assembly, parties, and picnics. Talk up your 
department. See the good things about it . . . your 
superintendent and teacher . . . and participate to 
make it even better. Talk up good features and 
try to correct and improve weak spots. This can 
be done without playing them up too much. Take 
an active, enthusiastic part in all activities. 


ullman, Ala., discusses Sunday school im- 


tograstve Young olds 


Rural churches have contributed 
much to the America we know 
and love. Support your church. 
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“Be influential . . . for good,” he said. “Be a 
genuine, sincere Christian at all times while 
you're in school, at parties, on the athletic field, 
everywhere. Remember that ‘actions speak louder 
than words,’ and you'll be influential by what you 
do rather than what you say,” he continued. 


At this point the pastor paused, looked out of a 
nearby window and said slowly and confidently: 
“If the principles of these five ‘Be’s’ were carefully 
built into each individual’s life, both young and old, 
it would give strength and purpose to our Sunday 
school and church program. Too, these same prin- 
ciples can be applied to school, sports, social recrea- 
tion, making a living . . . in fact to any phase of 
successful living.” 

Then turning to the young man on his right, he 
said: “Now give me your ideas as to how you think 
youngfolks can help strengthen our Sunday school 
and church.” 

Tom’s answer came readily: “We need more 
and better church-sponsored recreation . . . parties, 
picnics, suppers, family nights, to attract and hold 
our youngfolks.” 

“Yes,” said Sue, “I believe Tom’s right. We do 
need more clean, wholesome recreation. And we 
need better-trained teachers who attend church 
regularly and live a good, Christian life . . . prac- 
tice what they preach.” 

“And all of us need to take a more active part 
in studying our lessons . .. (Continued on page 32) 
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Cut Yourself 
in on this 
CASH FLOW! 


eo —— 
My F wi 


This pump is pumping profits for you—profits from a greater 
increased yield. Thanks to the Fairbanks-Morse Vertical 
Deep Well Turbine Pumps... the Pomona line... you're 
always sure of irrigation water and only as you need it. 
That present non-irrigated acreage can come under this 
profit flow, too! 

The control is entirely with you—a surer, more efficient 
water supply and just where you want it. And it is surer 
because all Fairbanks-Morse Pumps are dependable... you 
won't have any costly breakdowns just when you need your 
pump most. You see, all steel parts subject to corrosion are 
protected by “Fairmortecting,” a rust-repelling process de- 
veloped in their laboratories and used on the shaft and shaft 
coupling of the pump, meaning longer life and better serv- 
ice...and more profit flow. 

So check now on America’s finest pumps—both water 
and oil-lubricated...check your Fairbanks-Morse Pump 
Dealer for real dependability in an irrigation pump. Also 
talk over your irrigation problems with him—he’s a com- 
petent irrigation man. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill, 









' FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 


a name worth remembering 





PUMPS «+ SCALES + ELECTRIC MOTORS + GENERATORS + LIGHT PLANTS 
DIESEL, DUAL FUEL AND GASOLINE ENGINES - MAGNETOS 











BEAT HIGH 
PRODUCTION COSTS! 


Use Royster 6-Plant-Food Fertilizer to grow 
more per acre. Contains chemically-controlled 
amounts of Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and 
* Potash PLUS Calcium Oxide, Sulphur and 
3 Magnesium Oxide ... plant foods most soils 
lack, all crops need. Order today. 


F.S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


21 factories conveniently located to serve 
farmers in 20 states 
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free-flowing 
6-Plant-Food 


FERTILIZER 





“Live Wire’ 





' Congress 





Buckingham County delegates receive a plaque for completing the most 


outstanding program in rural electrification during 1951. The plaque 
was presented by Dr. W. E. Skelton (left), state 4-H agent. Others stand- 
ing are (left to right): Miss Blanche Howard, home agent; J. S. Shorter, 
assistant farm agent; Dan Piercy and Elizabeth Joseph, 4-H clubbers. 
Seated are: Eric Lund, WLVA farm director, and Phyllis Isaacs, 4-H’er, 


By ROMAINE SMITH 
Youngfolks Editor 


VER 200 happy, alert rural boys 

and girls, county extension 
workers, power suppliers, and friends 
gathered at Hotel Richmond last 
September for their first State 4-H 
Electric Club Congress. The pur- 
pose of this meeting was fivefold: 
1) to share experiences, 2) inspire 
and challenge one another, 3) im- 
prove the program, 4) have a good 
time, and 5) recognize those individ- 
ual boys and girls who had done out- 
standing project work. 

Through illustrated lectures, the 
group was made to feel a new aware- 
ness of the tremendous importance 
of light. “We learned that research 
into the field of new agricultural 
uses of electricity is constantly car- 
ried on,” said one club member. 
There is a certain kind of light to 
stimulate plant growth . . . animal 
development . . . free the air of 
harmful bacteria . increase egg 
production give comfort and 
convenience to farm living. 

The following suggestions for im- 
proving the farm and home electric 
program in 1952 were made by the 
boys and girls: 


1. Need more project instruction 
meetings. Could meet at night, out- 
of-school meetings. 

2. Need more and better-trained 
leaders. Older club members can 
serve as leaders; power suppliers can 
and will provide more trained lead- 
ers and will help to train others. 

3. Need more advanced projects, 
instruction bulletins, and records for 
older club members who have suc- 
cessfully completed three or more 
years in this project. 

4. Need to make materials, ree- 
ords, projects more adaptable to 
girls. Suggest how‘and what they 
can do. 

5. Need more publicity to get 
other boys and girls interested and 
enthusiastic in their work. A club 
member enrolled in the Farm and 
Home Electric Program is its best or 
worst salesman. State delegates 
need to “talk this program back 
home”—tell their folks about what 
they learned there. 

6. Need more equipment for in- 
struction or demonstration purposes 
before club members. Suggestions: 
Club buy equipment; power sup- 
pliers agreed to provide more if 
needed; borrow from club members. 

7. Need more tours. Clubs visit 
each other to get new ideas. 





‘SABZORTH Carolina Accepts the 

Challenge”—a masterful 
presentation of the problems and 
opportunities of Tarheel farmers— 
is now yours for the asking. An 
effectively illustrated 76-page 
booklet prepared by the N. C. 
Board of Farm Organizations and 
Agencies, it is packed with ex- 
cellent ideas for better farming, 
better farm living. 

For local leaders of Farm Bu- 
reau, Grange, home demonstra- 
tion clubs, 4-H, and FFA, this 
booklet provides inspiring materi- 
al for programs and projects. It is 





A Free Guide to Pleasure and Profit 


the guidebook for “County Prog- 
ress” campaigns all over the state. 
For individual farm families it 
points the way to healthier, hap- 
pier living through the medium of 
sound farm planning. 

Emphasis throughout is on how 
to meet the farm family’s social 
needs with increased income from 
balanced farming. 

This booklet simply and forci- 
bly points proved paths to prog- 
ress. Drop a postal card today to 
Agricultural Editor, N. C. State 
College, Raleigh, N. C., for your 
free copy. 
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It you want a saw to work right it must 
be filed right. To do so the type and 
size of the file must be right. It must 
also be true-shaped, accurately cut, 
uniformly hardened—high in quality 
in every way. Poorly made, low-quality 
saw files are usually a waste of time 
and money. To be sure, get Black 
Diamond—one of the world’s leading 
brands. Examples (cross-section shapes 
shown in black above) : 

1, FOR = — Slim or Extra Slim Taper; 


4” to 8”. 

2. FOR CROSSCUT SAWS — Special Crosscut 
file (orange tang). 

3. FOR WEB (pulpwood) SAWS — Diamond- 
shape Websaw file. 

4, FOR CHAIN SAWS-—Chain Saw files in 
variety of types and sizes for different 
chains. 

At your hardware dealer’s. For free 

book on saw filing and other filing, 

write us, asking for “FILE FrLosopnuy.” 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. .czgn. 
68 Acorn Street, Providence 1, R. I. 7 
(In Canada, Port Hope, Ont.) 


BLACK DIAMOND 
FILES 
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for the job 
















STANDARD Smatt'ranm TRACTORS 3 
PowerfulGas TractorsforSmallFarms. 

Gardners, Florists, Poultrymen, A 

Fruit Growers, Suburbanites 









Mow Hay 1 & 2 Cylinders 
ot Lawns High Wheels, Rubber or 
Ea Steel Tires. Walk or Ride. 


sy Terms—Free Catalog 
STANDARD ENGINE 
3239 Como Ave. 




















Tested—Even though the Flinchbaugh is a 
Pioneer and leader in the field it’s constant- 
ly tested on all types of farms—all types of 


loads. It must stand up to its reputation— 
8M inexpensive, heavy-duty unloader for both 
light and continuous heavy work! 


Preoven—Trouble-free inexpensive operation 
year after F pont has meant thousand upon 
thousand of satisfied customers all over the 
United States. Ask your farm equipment 
dealer for a Flinchbaugh—and buy the 
unloader with the famous canvas-saving, Non- 
‘pring Roller and Quick-aligning Portable 
Power Unit. 

A FREE FOLDER 
is yours for the 
asking. Write @ 
Department 53 









Four Brain 
Teasers 


ERE’S a puzzle your fathers and 
mothers used to hear. Entitled 
“How Old Is Ann?” it set all Ameri- 


ca talking about 25 years ago and | 


brought fame to its author, Robert 
D. Towne, who has just died. Here 
is the puzzle, and we will give you 
the answer next month: 

“Mary is 24. She is twice as old 
as Ann was when Mary was as 
old as Ann is now. How old is Ann?” 


Also Time reports the following | 


three problems which young Eng- 
lish children, ages 10% to 11% were 
wrestling with: 

“Subtract 8 days, 23 hours and 
31 minutes from 29 days, 15 hours 
and 7 minutes. 

“If HMFL spells JOHN in a par- 
ticular code, just how does that 
code work? 

“Four men, Smith, Robinson, 
Jones and Brown, all grow vege- 
tables. All four grow lettuce. All 
but Smith and Robinson grow po- 
tatoes. Smith and Brown grow cab- 
bages. Robinson grows peas. Which 
two vegetables does Robinson grow? 
Which two does Smith grow? 
Which man grows potatoes, lettuce, 
cabbage, but no peas?” 





‘TENTION! 


Here it is the month 
of May again and 
vacations are just 
around the corner. Plan some end- 
of-school activities before everyone | 
scatters for the summertime. The 
list below should help. Leaflets are 
two for 5 cents or five for a dime, 
except as indicated. 

A Tin Can Party 

Crazy Party 

Funny Money Carnival 








Party for Fun 
Crafts To Make at Home 
A Class Night Program | 
Archery 
School’s Out Picnic 
Teach Yourself To Swim 
Palmistry for Fun 
Sure Cure for Shyness 
Songs and How To Lead Them 
Sing for Fun, 10 cents or 
three for 25 cents 
Community Handbook, 50 cents 
Make your selection and order today 
from Service Editor, The Progressive 
Farmer, at nearest office—Dallas, Ra- 
leigh, Memphis, or Birmingham. 





“Some day I'm going 
to build a garage!” 





Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 


which of these 7 


HIDDEN DESTROYERS 


are threatening your farm investment? 


1 
neglected 
roofing 


7 
rusting 
equipment 


2 
decayed 


3 
destructive 
insects 


4 
unprotected 
wood 


) 
damp 
WEN ANTAILES 


improper 
insulation 





Let these Barrett farm products safeguard 
your farm, your family and your home 





FREE— send for Barrett’s “Farm Aid” book 


This book gives detailed information on roof repairs, 
re-roofing, re-siding, insulation, protecting wood, farm 


equipment, etc. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


Roof Cements 
and Coatings 


Asphalt Roofing Shingles ¢ 
Mineral-Surfaced 


Sheet Roofings e Protective Bituminous 
Mineral-Surfaced Sidings _ Base Paints 

Insulated Sidings e Damp-proof Coatings 
Smooth-Surfaced e Wood Preservatives 
Sheet Roofings e Fertilizers 

Sheathings and e Insecticides 

Building Papers 


Please send me your free FARM AID book. 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


36th St. & Grays Ferry Ave., 
Philadelphia 46, Pa. 


Name. 
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Address 





205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, lil. 


1327 Erie St., Birmingham 8, Ala. 


City. State. 












































OFFICE OF 
ASSISTANT VICE PRESIDENT 
YARDS & TERMINALS 














SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


+” 






“Operation 


at 





Shirt-Sleeves” 


UT IN THE YARDS—with their sleeves 


rolled up. That’s where you'll find our 


new Assistant Vice President, Yards and 


Terminals, and his newly-created ‘“‘task 
force” of terminal trouble shooters. 
An innovation in railroad circles, this 


“task force’ is actually living in the Yards 
day and night—studying every operation— 
seeking new ways, no matter how small, 
to improve our service. 

In recent years, we have invested $120 
million 
months, we have been modernizing exist- 
ing Yards and building new ones at a cost 
of $17 million. 

“Operation Shirt-Sleeves” is one of many 
reasons why these expensive new transpor- 
tation 
better, ever-improving service for customers 
of the railway that “serves the South.” 


in Diesel locomotives. In recent 


“tools” on the Southern will result in 


Pherny A, GoM 


: SOUTH, 
President zy 
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WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIPTION always give your 
name and complete address just as it appears on our address label. 
Better still, enclose with your letter the label from your latest copy 


of The Progressive Farmer. 


~ 
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You can’t beat BASIC SLAG 
for richer, thicker pasture growth 


@ Farmers in all parts of the South 
have used Tennessee Basic Slag and 
their testimonials agree: Basic Slag 
produces richer, thicker pastu res and 
heavier cattle. 

The lime in Basic’ Slag sweetens 


the soil and neutralizes acids, and its 





phosphorus stimulates rich, full 
growth of pasture grasses. 

If your pastures are run down, 
you will find Tennessee Basic Slag 
the ideal soil conditioner with which 
to start your rebuilding program. 


Visit your Basic Slag dealer soon. 


" TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U-S*S TENNESSEE BASIC SLAG 


UNITED -STAT.ES STEEL 








Our 
Young 


Artists 


OW would you 

like to try and 
pick out three win- 
ners from 1,875 
drawings? That’s 
how many you 
youngfolks sent in last month. 

Stop and’ daydream with me for 
a minute. Just imagine how wonder- 
ful it would be if it were possible for 
all of us to gather at some beautiful 
spot and sketch. We could swap 
stories about the beauty of our par- 
ticular section of the South and get 
to know one another better. Since 
we can't, I'll have to be contented 
with looking at your drawings and 
give all of you “A” for effort. 

Many of you are sending in col- 
ored crayon and water color draw- 
ings. You will stand a better chance 
for a prize if you will use white 





/, 
14, 
elite 
“Grandpa’s Cabin,” By Robert San- 
ders, Bryan County, Ga., wins $2.50. 


(Continued from page 29) 


participating in discussions, assem- 
blies, special music, and planning 
socials,” said Bill, “like our pastor 
has just told us.” 

“Yeah, I'm beginning to see what 
you mean, Bill. We all enjoy an ac- 
tivity more if we participate in it,” 
said Tom. “For example, I don’t en- 
joy a coon hunt nearly so much if 
my dog isn’t in it. But if ‘Bugle 
Ann’s’ in, then I’m in all the way. 
I listen for her yelp and hear her 
voice above all the rest. I enjoy it 
‘cause I’m participating . . . my 
puppy's in the pack.” 

This brought a good laugh from 
the group, but these youngfolks got 
the idea and knew they wanted to 
do something about it: 

“There’s another thing—we need 
to use our talents,” said Jane. “We’ve 
got boys and girls in our department 
who can play, sing, talk, pray, lead 
a discussion. We need to use these 
talents and develop them.” 

When you once get a good idea, 
there’s no time like the present to set 
it in motion. These young people 





were really seeing their possibilities 


*“Dad’s Helper,” by Elizabeth Morrow, 
Marshall County, Ala., wins $10. 














paper, black ink or soft black pencil, 
and hold the size of your drawing 
paper to not over 12x 12 inches. 
Get busy and sketch something 
interesting around the farm. Be sure 
to put your name, age, address, and 
county on the back of your drawing. 
Send to me at The Progressive Farm- 
er, 821 N. 19th Street, Birmingham, 


Ala. 


T. W. Godwin, 
Art Editor. 








“Feeding Time,” by Ernest Price, 
Smith County, Tex., wins $5. 


Honorable Mention: Sue Chase, Benton Coun- 
ty, Ark.; Glenn Wilson, Franklin County, Ga. 


The Sunday School and You 


clearly for the first time and they 
were ready and eager to do some- 


thing about it. 


“Suppose we start Sunday,” said 
Sue. “How about it, Bill? Will you 
get John, ‘Skip,’ and Tom and give 
us a quartet selection this Sunday” 

“Sure,” said Bill. “Now we're get- 
ting somewhere. We can count on 
Jane for a piano number, too. How 


about it, Jane?” 


“Yes, Ill be glad to,” said Jane, 
“and Ill see Henrietta about giving 
the devotional at assembly. I know 


she'll do it... 


and well, too.” 


“Now how about Sue’s idea for 


more recreation,” said Bill. 


“Why 


not make her chairman of a com 
mittee to plan a supper for our de- 
partment and all of us serve on her 
committee—this first one, just to get 


things started?” 


All agreed it was a good idea, but 
with a twinkle in his eye the pasto 
broke into the buzz of conversatio# 


that followed: 


“You’d better set up 


several committees and Jet everyone 
participate. ‘Get his puppy in the 


pack,” you know . 


. . like Tom said. 
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“WHY PAY 50% MORE 
for home heat when COAL 
does the world’s best job?” 


That's right, Jim, you can’t buy bet- 
ter heat than coal heat—no matter 
how much you pay! My son-in-law 
has a house just like ours. He heats 
with oil and I heat with bituminous 
coal, and last winter his fuel bill 
was nearly half again as much as 
mine. 

On top of the money we save, we 
get the steady, even heat that only 
coal gives. The coal fire’s always 
glowing—no “all-on” or “all-off” 
flame. The house gets warmed clear 
through and there are fewer “cold 
pockets.” I think that’s one reason 
our family has fewer colds. 


- ae vast reserv 
6 America $ vas 


T. America’s dep 











I'm putting in my order for next 
winter's coal right now—enough to 
carry me right through all the cold 
weather. I'll have no worries about 
snow-blocked roads stopping fuel 
deliveries. And there’s another ad- 
vantage you get with coal—power 
failures caused by storms can’t shut 
off the heat. 

Yes, there’s every reason to heat 
with coal—it costs less, gives you bet- 
ter heat and more dependability, too! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








FOR ECONOMY wm» AND DEPENDABILITY 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 











Saving Soil, Banking Money 


Many vo-ag graduates are now successfully engaged in 
farming. . . . This story tell how a soil conservation and 


livestock plan is being carried out, bringing 1) increased 


profits now, and 2) improving the farm for future use, 


By W. C. DUDLEY 


Vo-Ag Area Supervisor (Va.) 


“W° have increased our farm in- 
come over 25 per cent by 
using a well planned soil conserva- 
tion program,” says Herbert Good- 
man, Cumberland County, Va. On 
the basis of this program and other 
fine achievements, Herbert won the 
1951 Virginia FFA soil and water 
conservation contest. Although Her- 
bert recognizes the value of building 
up a farm for future generations, he 
believes that higher yields and more 
profits are possible while improving 
the farm. When his father died in 
1950, Herbert took over manage- 
ment of the home farm at the age of 
16. Already Herbert has been able 
to produce all the feed except pro- 
tein supplement for nearly 100 head 
of livestock. 

Crops produced and marketed 
through livestock include: corn, 28 
acres; oats, 15; barley, 10; wheat, 
35; milo, 2; and soybeans, 3. The 
beef cattle cow and calf herd of 19 
cows, 9 heifers, 17 yearlings, and 13 
calves is Herbert’s special pride. Six 
of the cows are purebred Herefords, 
and the remainder are grades. Says 
Herbert, “We are using a good bull 
and grading up the herd as rapidly 
as possible.” 

Improved pasture is an important 
crop on the Goodman farm. Pasture 
acreage includes 8 acres Ladino-or- 
chardgrass mixture, 72 acres other 
improved pasture. High-analysis fer- 
tilizer at the rate of 600 pounds per 
acre was used in topdressing the pas- 
ture. Lime is applied according to 
results of annual soil tests. All row 
crops are grown in contour strips. A 
three-year rotation, developed with 
the help of N. R. Patrick, soil con- 
servationist of the Robert E. Lee Soil 
Conservation District, is very care- 
fully followed. 

“In my opinion Herbert is conser- 
vative in estimating the increased in- 
come from the farm resulting from 
good soil and water management,” 
says E. H. Vassar, vo-ag teacher in 





coveted FFA award certificate 
sented him for outstanding achieve- 
ment in soil and water conservation. 


pre- 


Cumberland High School, where 
Herbert completed four years of in- 
struction in vocational agriculture 
and FFA membership. Herbert is 
the first FFA member in Southside 
Virginia to receive the Future Farm- 
ers of America Foundation Award 
for soil and water conservation. In 
addition to a handsome certificate, 
he received a cash prize of $100 
which he plans to use to pay part of 
the cost of an additional purebred 
heifer which will be added to the 
beef cattle herd. 

In addition to carrying out a suc- 
cessful farming program, young 
Goodman has been a leader in school 
and community activities. “He was 
president of the Cumberland High 
School student government, a mem- 
ber of the glee club, a player on the 
basketball team, president of the 
FFA chapter, and made an average 
grade of 96,” says E. Armstrong 
Smith, principal. Herbert is superin- 
tendent of his Sunday school and 
president of a district church organi- 
zation. At 1951 state FFA conven- 
tion he was elected state sentinel. 





NEW honor club has been 

organized in South Carolina. 
It is a state-wide organization of 
outstanding older 4-H boys and 
girls, young men and women who 
are interested in further promot- 
ing and developing the ideals of 
4-H clubs. 

The Master 4-H club offers a 
medium through which older 
4-H’ers can continue to serve in a 
leadership capacity. Having al- 
ready proved themselves as lead- 





Now We Have Master” 4-H’ers 


ers, these Master 4-H members 
are admirably trained and 
equipped to help younger 4-H’ers. 

Officers for the organization 
are: president, Bennie Wiggins, 
Richland County; vice president, 
K. Durant, Clarendon County; 
secretary, Nell Bennett, Marlboro 
County; treasurer, Eleanor Reid, 
Chester County. 

Editor’s Note.—See your county or 
home agent regarding requirements 
for becoming a member of the new 
Master 4-H club. 
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farmall SUPER team 


lultivate up to 60 acres 
sday with a 


hrmall SUPER M 


The Farmall Super M is the most powerful all- 
purpose tractor you Can get. It has 21 percent 
nore horsepower and faster field speeds than the 
fmous Farmall M. The Super M has the power 
ad the speed to cultivate up to 60 acres a day 
esily and economically in fourth gear. It pulls a 
ngular 4-furrow plow to break 20 or more acres 
aday. You can cover 60 acres a day with a 4-row 
middlebuster or lister-planter. With a Farmall 
super M, there is more power, more speed and 





more matched implements available to do more 
jobs than any other tractor built. Ask your 


H Dealer about the Farmall Super M, today’s 
biggest value in 4-plow, 4-row power! 


w 30 acres the same 
lay with a 


armall SUPER C 


While the Super M is doing the 4-plow, 4-row 
ork, the low-cost Super C can be used to fill in, 
“ping other jobs moving. You can mow 30 
sa day. You can plant up to 60 acres a day 
ith the Super C and 4-row trailing-type planter, 
ri0 with the 2-row forward-mounted unit. The 
uper C has the power and fraction to pull heavy 
as, to do dozens of other jobs with fuel-saving 
xomy. Owners report that the Super C saves 
pom 15 to 25 percent on fuel, compared with 
Mer tractors on the same work. And, with dou- 
e-disc brakes, super-easy steering and hydraulic 
*uch-Control, it’s a marvel for easy handling. 





Motor Trucks .. . Crawler Tractors and Power Units . 


Wh your work go fail 


Save time AND money with this Farmall SUPER TEAM! The Farmall Super M for 


4-plow, 4-row work and the Super C for the 2-plow, 2-row jobs. Ask your !H Dealer to show you 


how this Farmall Super team will help you keep ahead of your work this year. 


NT =RNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors .. . 


. . Refrigerators and Freezers 


with this Me Gormick 
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Send for NEW FREE CATALOGS 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 7333, Dept. D, Chicago 80, Illinois 


Please send me your new free catalogs as checked below: 
[) 4-plow, 4-row Farmall Super M 
(0 2-plow, 2-row Farmall Super C 


Name 
Address 


| farm acres. Principal crops are 





General Oftice, Chicago 1, IIlinois My IH Dealer is . ia 
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—the OAT CEREAL that 


needs No 


Cooking! 





Yes ...a ready-to-eat OAT CEREAL 
with a whale of a lot of [GO power! 


Try Cheerios! There’s no easier way 
to serve that wonderful oat energy 
your family should have at break- 
fast time. Cheerios... made from 
that good grain, oats. ..comes to 
you in a modern way, ready-to-eat. 
It’s the only famous oat cereal that 









needs no cooking! The only cereal 
shaped like golden, light, little 
doughnuts! Get the large, Family 
Size package of crisp, delicious 
Cheerios. It contains 50% more 
ready-to-eat Cheerios than the reg- 
ular size package. 


IN REGULAR 
AND 
FAMILY SIZE 








A Watering Trough That Stays Put 


By Harold Benford, Associate Editor 


SUPPLY of fresh water is a 

requirement in livestock pro- 
duction. On many of our farms 
water must come from wells and be 
made available in troughs. Here 
are simple plans for building con- 
crete watering troughs for cattle. 
Size may vary to fit need. 

Concrete troughs are permanent. 
This should be kept in mind in lo- 
cating them and in building. A well 
built trough properly located may 
add to the beauty of a farmstead. 

It’s desirable in building troughs 
for cattle to build a concrete plat- 
form or apron around trough to 
keep mudholes from developing 
around it. These troughs usually 
are 2 to 5 feet wide. Length is de- 
termined by the number of animals 
to be watered at the same time. 
Depth is 1% to 2% feet. 

Here are steps to follow in build- 
ing trough for cattle: 

1. Outside and inside forms are 
built of l-inch boards or plywood 
with 2- x 4-inch studs and braces. 
Forms may be built in sections or 
panels in case more than one trough 
is to be made from same forms. 

2. Reinforcing bars are bent and 
tied securely in place. Use %- or 





I" BOARDS OR 
PLYWOOD 


Reinforcement detail. All bars are 
3- or V%4-inch round bars spaced 
and tied in place about 8 inches 
apart. Reinforcement is necessary. 


%-inch rods 6 to 8 inches on cep. 
ters. Double layers of good hog 
wire may be used to reinforce small. 
er troughs. Use heavy wire. 

3. Inside and outside forms are 
securely fixed in place. 

4. Pour floor of trough. Use , 
mix of 1 part cement, 2% parts clean 
sand, and 3 parts gravel (not over 
% inch in size). Keep reinforcement 
in place as floor is poured. Walls 
are placed immediately following 
floor to avoid possible leaky joints 
between walls and floor. As con. 
crete is placed, it is thoroughl 
spaded next to forms to make a 
smooth wall with no stony faces, 

5. Allow concrete to harden tw 
to three days before moving forms, 
Patch stony faces with a mix of] 
part cement to 2% parts sand. Pro 
tect trough from drying out at least 
seven days by co+ering with burlap 
or other material and keeping wet 

6. Build platform or apros 
around tanks. Use same concrete 
mix as for trough. It is 5 inches 
thick at tank and slopes to 4 inches 
on outside. A broom finish on this 


is desirable to make a nonslip sur 
face. Make broom strokes parallel 
to trough for best results. 





CONCKEE 
PLATO 


Finished tank showits 
apron and outlet ¢e 























%ROUND BARS L 
ABOUT 8'0.C. H © 
BOTH WAYS —t " nN 
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Cross section of tank and platform. Note: Walls taper 
from 4 to 6 inches, and platform tapers from 5 to 4 inches. 
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New tread wipes a wet road so dry 
you can light a match on it 


° } . a 
ese would you call it—the first 
f in history to give real protection 
ast all three tire hazards: punctures, 

uts and skids! 

‘nthe BFG Tubeless Tire first went 
ve over four years ago, it made the 
& tube obsolete and introduced a 
nd of puncture and blowout Safety. 








the new 
kids tog! 


Life-Saver’’ Tubeless Tire 


"anew kind of tread engineered 
thousands of “grip blocks’’ so 
“Y Spaced you hardly see them. 
‘ain, they wipe the road so dry you can 
"4 match on it, grip for at stops. 
iB up, they grip like a caterpillar 
1. The close spacing does it! 
s the BFG "'Life-Saver’’ outwears other 
—- the tiny “grip blocks’’ have 
§ action”’ that reduces scuffing. 


Here’s how the 'Life-Saver’’ outperformed 
conventional tires: 





STOPPING DISTANCE 
UP TO 30% LESS ON ICE 


ee 
——es UP TO 15% LESS ON SNOW 
(eee UP TO 20% LESS IN RAIN 


PULLING POWER 
. UP TO 114% GREATER ON ICE 





ed UP TO 25% GREATER ON SNOW 

LL UP TO 40% GREATER IN RAIN 
TIRE MILEAGE 

————— AVERAGES 10 TO 15% GREATER 


= 2 REGULAR TIRES wummes BFG LIFE-SAVER™ TIRE 











This new BFG tire may save your life, can 
save you trouble, ill save you money! 
See your B. F. Goodrich retailer now, 
His address is in the Yellow Pages of your 
hone book. Convenient terms. The 
3. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


F. Goodrich 
ubeless Tire 


ALS PUNCTURES, PROTECTS AGAINST BLOWOUTS 








eee AND NOW IT 
DEFIES SKIDS TOO 


to earn the name LI FE- SAVER’ | 


te - 


CHANGES BLOWOUT TO SAFE SLOWOUT 


Sudden blowouts in regular tires with 
inner tubes are usually caused by the 
tube being pinched by a bruise-break in 
the tire carcass. But a bruise-break in the 
Tubeless Tire merely causes a slow leak. 
You have plenty of time for a safe stop. 


SEALS ITS OWN PUNCTURES 


Drive the ‘‘Life-Saver’’ Tubeless Tire ovet 
3” spikes and it does not go flat. A 
gummy layer of special rubber under 
the tread seals against the puncturing 
object, plugs the hole permanently when 
the object is withdrawn. 
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SUNBURST. V-design of end. 
pieces carries into the bracelet ¢ 
this lovely Elgin Watch. $39.75 


ca 2p ‘ 7 % : 4 - 
LADY ELGIN FAYE. Tiny excla- CRUSADER. 17-jewel DeLuxe 
mation points in 14K gold come puts style on a high plane in 
to two lovely flexible ends. $100 case, band and crystal. $69.50 


PRELUDE. Miniature stirrups BENGAL. There’s a ripple of 
serve as flexible end-pieces for beauty in the rippling case and 


this 17-jewel Elgin DeLuxe. $65 band. 17-jewel DeLuxe. $55 








Beautiful way to say “happy birthday~.. 
an Elgin with the heart that never breaks 








AreaDy that Lord Elgin has won your heart. 
It’s the beautiful way to say “happy birthday.” 

But there’s more beauty here than meets the 
eye. For this is an Elgin with the heart that 
never breaks. That’s the DuraPower Mainspring 


—the mainspring made of so tough an alloy of 


metals that it’s guaranteed to never break. It 


won’t rust nor lose its power, either. 


Why is this important when style alone tells 
you the watch was made for him? Because main- 
spring failure is a principal cause of all watch 


trouble. And because every new Elgin, and only 


All prices include Federal Tax and are subject to change without notice, 


Elgin, has the guaranteed DuraPower Mainspring. 


Here’s another point to consider: Elgin, found- 
ed in America back in 1864, is the only watch- 
maker in the world with the experience of building 
50 million fine watches. This assures you of a 


watch that will keep time. Accurately. Dependably. 


Whether it’s a birthday, an anniversary, or 
some other gift occasion, see the handsome new 
Elgins your jeweler has for that man in your life. 
And, while you’re at it, wouldn’t it be a good 
idea to see the Elgin Watch that he has for you ? 


Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois. 


Every new Elgin, and only Elgin, has the 
DuraPower Mainspring guaranteed to never break. 


WATCHES 


The Beautiful Way to Tell Time 


LORD FIGIN SABRE 21 jewels. Case inspired by the ancient hour-glass. Design accented by curved 
crystal and padded strap. Extra smart pencil-stripe markers. $71.50 








ign of end. 
he bracelet df 
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Leon I — About Dates 


If a girl would like to date a certain boy, what 
can she do about it? The choice is usually up 
to the boys, but here are a few ideas from 
some bright young ladies to help you get things 
started yourself without seeming too forward. 





AM sure there are very few girls 
| who have not found some boy 
they really wanted to go with—but 
for some reason that boy never 
asked them for a date. What to do 
about it? Some girls seem to think 
that by being loud and always try- 
ing to be the center of attention they 
could attract that certain boy. I 
don’t think most boys go for that 
kind of behavior. There is nothing 
wrong with being friendly, how- 
ever, so beware of going too far in 
the other direction and being indif- 
ferent and cold. Never push your- 
self on a boy. And most important 
of all, be yourself. Usually a girl gets 
nowhere by trying to be somebody 
she really isn’t. 

I believe in taking part in extra 
curricular activities. This will give 
you a chance to meet and be thrown 
with nice boys. It also gives girls 
and boys common interests—some- 
thing to talk about on dates. 

Elsie Dyer, Tennessee. 


In my community it’s not consid- 
ered good taste for a girl to ask a 
boy for a date, but often when we 
have small parties in our homes, we 
don’t hesitate to invite a boy we've 
been dating already. 

I have noticed that the girls who 
always seem to have’plenty of dates 
are those who know how to do lots 
of things well. They are good dan- 
cers, good swimmers, know how to 


play a fast game of tennis, like to 
fish, are good cooks, and, in general, 
are fun to be with. If you are enthu- 
siastic about these activities, boys 
are sure to ask you to go places and 
do things with them. In other words, 
if the boy you would like to date is a 
good horseback rider, then learn to 
ride well. He'll soon look you up 
and ask you to go riding with him. 

Sue Wadley, Arkansas. 


If I wanted a date with a certain 
boy, I would be on my best behavior 
at all times so he would notice how 
nice I acted when with a group. I 
would also be well groomed from 
head to foot. This is very important 
to any girl. It takes a little time and 
effort to be attractive and well 
groomed, but it will pay in the end. 


If a club I was a member of was 
planning to have a party, I would 
ask this boy if he would like to go. 
If he accepts, see that he has a good 
time. Then, more than likely, he will 
return your invitation very soon! 

If you have a good record collec- 
tion, invite the gang to your home 
after school some afternoon and in- 
clude the boy you would like to 
date. Then when you get a chance 
to talk with him, show him you are 
interested in the things he’s inter- 
ested in. Common interests are more 
important than anything else. 

Joanne Fife, Florida. 





GOOD NIGHT, 
JACK HOLD 
UP YOUR 

SHOULDERS / 














SEE You 
TOMORROW, 
JANE. 






¥ HOLD UP YOUR 
SHOULDERS! 
























WOLD UP YOUR 
SHOULDERS / HOLD 
UP YOUR SHOULDERS / 
THAT'S ALL 

















NOW YOU LOOK LIKE 

ALL-AMERICAN, 
JACK! WE ALL NEED TO 
LET GOOD POSTURE 
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Although showered with burning embers and 
sparks from fire which razed adjacent build- 
ings, this Quonset owned by Frank Bros., 
Wells, Minn., came through safely, with 
140,000 bushels of soybeans unharmed. 











. & 


Bay “ tee > fe d 4 on 2 
i, TOTECTION / ‘a Yur 


Durability and strength is one excellent reason why 
Quonsets are the favorite production building on the 
farm and ranch today. To safeguard crops, livestock, 
or farm machinery, your best building buy is a Quonset 
- - - made only by Stran-Steel Division. See your 
authorized Quonset dealer or send in the coupon. 







An Alabama tornado did 
not harm this Quonset, top 
right, but nearby farm 
buildings suffered severely. 
Sturdy, durable Quonsets 
go up in days . . . and 
serve you for years. 















STRAN-STEL AMO QUONSET 
PEO. U6. PAT. OFF 


You'll find Quonsets ideal as loose housing or stanchion barns, 
as shop or shelter buildings, poultry or hog houses, and for 
storing and curing grain. Mail the coupon. 


I'm interested in the advantages of Quonsets for. 
type of farming. Send me details. 











NAME. e a 





ROUTE AND POST OFFICE ba 





COUNTY AND STATE im 
( Please Print) 6 


~“~~——“GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION ~ --:... 


Stran-Steel Division + Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


NATIONAL STEEL wlig CORPORATION 
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No other tractor tire gives you 
greater PROTECTION 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED tor 2 years 


W THAT a guarantee! Armstrong hands a hg A 

dollar protection any famous tire eneye oy af 
offered! Reason? Armstrong Tractor Tires tng ae aes 
ing longer and better. Rugged, more flexible Khi 


shock-absorbing carcass. Special tr 
powerful pulling strength. Open b 





action design delivers 
ars clean as they 


extra Armstrong Tires. 


roll. Farmers know the endurance record of 


















LEFT TO RIGHT: 
Truck Tire 


Cushion-Ride 
Passenger Tire 


Tractor Tire 


@ Look to Armstrong also for passenger and truck tires. Famous 
Cushion Ride passenger tires unconditionally guaranteed for 

18 months against all road hazards. Treads of cold rubber assure 
30% more mileage. Truck tires save you big money—low 

initial cost, low service cost, longer wear. 








Tee LARES 


Armstrong Rubber Co., West Haven 16, Conn., Norwalk, Conn., Natchez, Miss., Des Moines, lowa, 
1350 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. Export Division: 20 East 50th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 





What | Like Best About Mom 


INCE it is so. difficult to pick 

out a few top letters from the 
more than 1,500 excellent ones en- 
tered in our contest on this subject, 
and because we want to quote from 
as many as possible, we are using 
only brief quotes instead of entire 
letters. In so doing, more of you 
will be recognized and our young 
readers will see more of the desir- 
able qualities in their own dear 
mother . especially those who 
plan to write Mother a genuine, sin- 
cere letter of love and devotion on 
Mother’s Day, May 11. 

All the letters said, “Moms is 
queen of my heart. There are so 
many good things about her, it is 
hard to pick a few.” However, most 
of them emphasized certain things. 


I Know She Loves Me 
($15 prize) 

She thinks of me as an individual 
and respects my thoughts . . . helps 
me stand on my feet, fight my own 
battles. . . . She’s a Christian .. . 
understanding. She disciplines with 
fairness punishes reasonably. 
Works for unity and loyalty in the 
home . . . praises, encourages, com- 
forts. She has a sense of humor... 
good disposition . . . time to counsel 
and advise . . . has my complete 

Douglas Fisher, 17, 
Arkansas County, Ark. 


Helps Us All 
($10 prize) 

Moms treats us four boys alike 
. always has time for play. She’s 
thoughtful, kind, and helps me with 
home work. She’s nice to my little 
friends, goes with me to church 
and doesn’t send me . . . does her 
share toward helping Daddy make 
a real home for her four little boys. 
Jimmy Dyer, 10, 
Henderson County, Tenn. 


confidence. 


Never Too Busy 
($5 prize) 

Mom’s never too busy to stop 
what she’s doing and take an in- 
terest in what I'm doing . . . to 
come see a bird’s nest or a new 
spring flower. I like her habit of be- 
ing home when I come in from 
school . . . of serving me cookies 
and milk. She’s never too tired to 
listen and help with my problems— 
large or small. It makes me feel 


secure to hear her singing a hymn 
as she goes about her work. 

Sue Smoote, 16, 

Baldwin County, Ala. 


Keeps Her Promise 

Mom never makes a promise 
without keeping it. If she tells me 
anything, I know it’s that way. If 
she borrows a dime from me, she’s 
just as interested in paving it back 
as if she had borrowed from a 
neighbor. She wants me to have a 
good time .. . is positive . . . but 
fair. A guy likes a mom that he 
can depend on. Lon Raney, 14, 
Hughes County, Okla. 


Does the Little Things 


I love Mom for cooking my fa- 
vorite foods . . . for tucking me in 
bed every night . . . for not scolding 
me ... for not losing her temper 
although I lose mine . . . for listen- 
ing to my troubles and helping me 
in so many ways. Mae Verdon, 16, 

Pike County, Ark. 


A Diplomat 

I like the way she guides us in 
making decisions . . . and we think 
we're “on our own.” She can sense 
approaching trouble—misunder- 
standings between us children—and 
she changes its course. Mom never 
complains. She’s too busy and 

happy “fixing things” for others. 
Carolyn Ethridge, 16, 
Chattahoochee County, Ga. 


‘Cause She’s Good 

I'm always proud of Moms ’cause 
she puts her church work before 
anything else, and works so hard to 
be a good leader. I’m glad she’s so 
interested in boys and girls . . . and 
so helpful, too. She’s always show- 
ing us beautiful things like birds, 
trees, grass, and flowers that God 
made for us to enjoy. She’s a good 
person, and I like her for being 
Timothy R. Maynard, 11, 
Graves County, Ky. 


good. 


Her Friendliness 

Mom’s ability to make friends 
readily and naturally is outstanding. 
She never meets a stranger . . . can 
quickly make the most self-con- 
scious person feel important and 
wanted. I hope some day to have 
a wonderful personality like Mom 
has. Peggy Landrum, 16, 
Titus County, Tex. 





Next Letter Contest: 


your birthday ... 





“The Best Time | Ever Had With My Family” 


EMEMBER that time when you, Bud and Sis, Mom and Dad 
had such a wonderful time on vacation . . 
on a family fun night... 
the circus? Of course you do. We all cherish such memories. 
For the best letter to reach us by May 31 on “The Best Time 
I Ever Had With My Family,” we will pay $15, $10, and $5 re- 
spectively, plus $1 each for all others printed. Send letters to Pro- 
gressive Youngfolks, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you- 
Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, or Birmingham. Be sure to include name, 
age, address, and county. Open only to boys and girls hetween the 
ages of 10 and 20. Adults are not eligible. 


- ona trip... on 
when you all went to 
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This beautiful 
like so many 


on availability 





Impro 
Abso 


The new, 


makes long trips seem shorter, eases 


strain on 


ride control is sealed for life in sturdy 
airplane-type shock absorbers. 








LOWEST PRICED IN ITS FIELD! 








“eb 


new Styleline De Luxe 2-Door Sedan— 
other Chevrolet body types—lists for less 


than any comparable model in its field! (Continuation 
of standard equipment and trim illustrated is dependent 


of material.) 
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... and see how the savings go on and on! 


Lots of people find it hard to believe that Chev- 
rolet —so big, smart and comfortable —is the 
lowest-priced line in its field. 

Seeing how much pleasure and satisfaction 
it provides, you might naturally expect to pay 
more. Instead, at lowest cost, you get fine fea- 
tures that only Chevrolet in its field offers: 

Wonderful new Centerpoise Power that 
“screens out” vibration; Royal-Tone Styling 
with its color-matched interiors; new softer, 


smoother Knee-Action ride—and plenty more. 

Now consider this. The money you save on 
purchase price is just the beginning! People 
who know will tell you that you just can’t beat 
a Chevrolet for keeping costs down. Gas 


economy is good. It’s thrifty with oil. And 
Chevrolet is famous for low upkeep costs. 

Talk it over with your Chevrolet dealer... . 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 
2, Michigan. 















































ved Airplane-Type Shock 
rbers Are Sealed for Life 


softer ride adds comfort, 


body and chassis. This finer 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 

















39-Year Proved 
Valve-in-Head Engine Design 


Valve-in-Head is the modern trend for 
efficient, economical, dependable power. 
Chevrolet has built more valve-in-head 
engines than all other manufacturers 
combined. This experience pays off. 


Extra-Large Brakes 
with Dubl-Life Rivetless Lining 


Chevrolet’s Jumbo-Drum 


CHEVROLET J The Only -int Cats PRICED so Low! 


brakes are 
extra large for greater stopping power 
with less pedal effort, less lining wear. 
Linings are bonded to brake shoes—no 
rivets. Lining life is practically doubled. 
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‘‘1 don’t blame ’em for 
wanting to stay here” 


Step under an Alcoa Aluminum Roof on a hot day. You’ll 
notice what tests have proved. It’s cooler under an alumi- 
num roof because aluminum reflects hot sunshine. 

If you raise poultry, you can look at this even tempera- 
ture in terms of profit. Flocks are more contented. Egg 
laying is better. If you dairy farm, or raise livestock, you 
know that a more even temperature in the barn encourages 
greater milk production and faster gains. 

There is still another quality which aluminum gives you. 
It defies the weather, resists corrosion and practically 
eliminates upkeep. Once Alcoa roofing or siding is up you 
can forget it. 

Have a look at your buildings and see if they don’t need 
an Alcoa roof that will take care of itself . . . and better 
care of your stock. There is an Alcoa dealer near you 
who can give you additional information. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2113-E Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
ALUMINUM 


A L Cc Oo A ROOFING SHEET 


THE ROOF WITH THE LONG FUTURE 











Ask your dealer 
for these 
Alcoa Aluminum 
Products 











Easy Piano Lessons 


By FREDERICK STANLEY SMITH 


S we progress in these easy piano Left Hand 


lessons, we want to stress the im- 
portance of looking at your music 
and not at your hands when you 
play. This will take some practice, 
but with a little persistence, you 
will eventually be able to do it. It 
is just like walking. You don’t keep 


-your eyes focused on your feet when 


you walk. You keep 
looking where you 
are going, because 
you are reasonably 
sure your feet know 
where to step. 

The same is true 
in playing the piano. 
If you have your ‘in- 
gers placed over the 4 
correct keys before 
you begin, it will not 
be necessary for you 
to watch your hands. 
In order to accom- 
plish this in the 
shortest possible 
time, I suggest you 


3 





place a sheet of pa- 2. g 
per or a_handker- f @ 
chief over your 


hands before you 
start playing. Since 
this will prevent 
your seeing your 
hands, you will thus 
be compelled to 
keep your eyes on 
the music. 

This month we 
have chosen to pre- 
sent the well known 
hymn, “Jesus, Lover 
of My Soul,” and the 
equally well known 


“the 


end.” 





Measure 1 


Right Hand 





osition Position 
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HYMN, “JESUS, LOVER OF MY SOUL” 
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al Fine 


4 3 2 3 
5 F 5 F 


Definitions: Fine (pronounced “fee-nay”) means 
D. C. 
means “go to the beginning and play to the end.” 


al Fine (Da Capo al Fine) 
“JUANITA” 
222 8 











Spanish song, “Jua- 
nita.” In the hymn, 
the hand _ positions 
are the same as in 











the hymn, “Blest Be 
the Tie That Binds,” 
which was presented 
in the April issue. All measures of 
the hymn are numbered. Play them 
in this order: Measures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
1,2.3,45.6 7,8.67,8.1.23.4 
and 5. In “Juanita,” left hand plays 
two chords of three notes each. In 





the 1—2—5 chord, the 5 is played 
one key below the normal position. 
The melody remains in the normal 
position except in the next to the 
last note. This is indicated by a cir- 


”» 


cle enclosing the “1. 





good game to play. 





Teen-Age Party-Ender Game 
By Walter Frank 
HEN it’s going-home time at the end of a party, here’s a 


Use half shells of English walnuts as boats in a large pan of 
water. Have one shell for each person. 

Use lighted candles as masts and number each boat with red 
nail polish. Write each person’s name on a slip of paper and put 
the boys’ names and the girls’ names in each other’s boats. 

Light the candles and turn off all lights in the room. Stir up the 
water and watch the colorful boats being launched. Boys and girls 
watch their boats until they hit the sides of the pan. 

Squeals and laughter follow when they discover whose name 
slip is in their boat. Maybe some of the name slips will be traded, 
but in the end, each girl will have a boy to escort her home. 
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Is There Life 
On the Planet Mars? 


Dear Youngfolks: 


Look for the flaming-red planet, 
Mars, in the Southeastern sky in 
early evenings of this month. It is, 
at present, the brightest object in 
the sky, except the Moon. Near it, 
to the right and above, is the star 
Spica, and still farther on is the 
planet Saturn. Watch these three 
this month; Mars will move a little 
closer to Spica, and Saturn a little 
farther away. 

More is known of Mars than any 
other planet. This is because its at- 
mosphere is thin and clear, and also 
because, at times, it comes quite 
close to us. On May 8 it will be 
closest for this year—only 52 million 
miles away; but in September 1956 
it will be closer and brighter still. 
Its nearest approach can be 35 mil- 
lion miles. 

Because Mars takes about two 
years to go around the Sun, its sea- 
sons are twice as long as ours. They 
alternate north and south of the 
equator, just as ours do. During the 
winters, big white snowcaps build 
up over its poles. These nearly dis- 
appear in summer. Interconnecting 
lines streak away from the snow- 
caps, which could be streams of wa- 
ter, and possibly irrigation canals. 
Every summer these lines broaden, 
and great dark patches, comprising 


x 


52 mil- 
lion miles apart. Rarely are they at 
E—M, 35 million miles apart. Mars 
is then nearest and brightest. When 
Earth is at “E” and Mars at “X,” 
they’re farthest apart—247 million 
miles. Mars is then inconspicuous. 





Earth and Mars on May 8 


two-fifths of the whole area of Mars, 
turn to dark green. 

From these observations some 
astronomers think there is.plant life 
on Mars, and maybe animal life, 
too. What do the animals look like? 
Is there a reasoning creature there 
like man, and what does he look 
like? Nobody now knows. But 
science is advancing rapidly, and 
before many years, maybe these 
secrets will be revealed. 

Your sincere friend, 
B. F. Brown. 


A Compliment to Youngfolks 


The following letter was written by the mother of a “teen-ager” 


in Illinois. It appeared in the Dixon Evening Telegraph. We 


are reprinting it because we feel that what she said also applies 


to youngfolks who are members of Southern rural organizations. 


“ABONDAY night I attended a 

Family Nite affair at the 
Farm Bureau Building, and I was 
witness to something which I be- 
lieve will be of interest to many who 
are disturbed about our young peo- 
ple. A few members of the Rural 
Youth Organization were there, and 
displayed a true old-time ‘gentle- 
manliness’ which I had thought a 
thing of the past! 

“During the progress of a Circle 
Mixer (preparatory to each folk 
game or square dance), many of the 
boys got paired off with older 
women. Did they balk? They most 
certainly did not! They treated their 
various partners like queens, in- 
deed! If an occasional wistful 
glance found its way toward the 
dainty young things, who would 
blame them? 

“Some of the older women knew 


the routines, but many did not. The 
boys, however, guided them cour- 
teously, and saw to it that their part- 
ners had fun. 

“The young girls, too, were gra- 
cious and ladylike toward their part- 
ners, whether or not they were 
young—or eligible. But, for some 
reason, being partnered off with an 
older man isn’t always a sacrifice. 

“When an organization is repre- 
sented by well mannered boys, who 
treat older women with gentleman- 
ly respect, then I’m all for it! 

“Maybe these Rural Youth-ers are 
just plain smart at that, for who 
knows when one of their strange 
partners might turn out to be grand- 
mother, aunt, or even mother to 
‘That Sweet Girl’ across the room? 

“All kidding aside, though—my 
compliments to the Rural Youth Or- 
ganization!” Teen-Mom. 
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Ever lake A 
Tractor Tive Apart 


6 
You do it everytime you buy one. You look at each feature. The 
cleaning action, the length and angle of the lugs, and amount of 
rubber put on soil surfaces. You add them up and see how they’ll 
work together on your farm. Gillette knows that—that’s why 
we've taken the new Gillette Super Power Bar aparf right here. 























we, Super Power Bar’s bridged 
open center construction. Self-clean- 
ing bars that actually “‘snap-out” 
dirt and mud. 


wie Super Power Bar’s comfort 
spacing. The lugs concentrate more 
rubber in the center for smoother 
riding on any surface. 








a. the angled bars—the sci- 
entifically meagred angle that gives 
the best combination of traction and 
pulling power. 


Veneck the longer bars — designed 
to give a bigger bite in sandy soil, 
cover crop — spread traction over a 
greater area. 


Your GILLETTE Dealer will show you 
Super Power Bar's advantages—see him today. 









DIVISION OF UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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MASTER 


Want extra boot mileage—years more 
VALUE? U. S. 
up to hard work, day in and day out. It’s 
comfortable, cushiony underfoot; rocks 


Tempered Rubber stands 


can’t bite or damage it. Resists oils and 
barnyard acids. 
YOUR CHOICE OF COLOR AND FINISH: 


U.S. ROYAL MASTER RED BOOTS, SMOOTH FINISH 
U.S. ROYAL BLACK WITH PIGSKIN FINISH 


iw Tougle 00 Tores! 


MULTLPLY CONSTRUCTION on U.S. Royal 
Boots puts more layers of strength at 





wear points, gives pliancy where boots 
bend. Note how well they fit at ankles. 


RED OR BLACK SHORT BOOTS 





ROCKER LASTS and tractor-grip 
soles let heavy-duty U. S. Boots 
roll right along with ease and com- 
fort when you walk. Every toe has 


| room for alive, easy action. 


ED OR BLACK BUCKLE ARCTICS 


WORK RUBBERS are high cut to 
stay on in mud or slush. Buckle 
or pull-on styles, 


RED OR BLACK WORK RUBBERS 


@) UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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Four-H Training Ranks High 


By Mrs. A. L. Jacobs 


The Jacobs family enjoying The Progressive Farmer. Seated are: 





Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Jacobs and daughter, Mrs. Fuller Alsobrook, 
Jr. Standing are four sons: Cornelius; John; Arthur, Jr.; and Joe. 


HIS is a story about 4-H club 

work and our five children— 
Arthur, Jr., Cornelius (“Buddy”), 
Joe, Ann, and John of Five Points, 
Ala. As I begin to tell you, I realize 
that it is not easy to tell briefly how 
club work has enriched their lives. 
A full account of their projects, 
their training, and their play would 
be a long story, indeed. 


We have believed that for happy 
farm living, our children should ap- 
preciate good soil, fine livestock, 
grass, flowers, trees, birds, and all 
of nature. This appreciation is 
learned through 4-H projects. If 
parents would lend a helping hand 
in projects, we believe that fewer 
farm youths would leave for work 
in towns. 

I remember the pleasure each of 
our boys got from his 4-H program. 
It taught him to make a game of 
hard work. It helped him to under- 
stand, appreciate, and make use of 
the fine things he had in his home. 
He learned to demonstrate to others 
what he had learned. He learned 


|to keep records and had a sincere 


desire “to make the best better.” 
The children joined the 4-H club at 
school when they reached 10 years 


|of age. The boys learned to farm, 
land Ann learned about homemak- 





ing. It was a family partnership 
where each gained inspiration and 
strength from the other. You can’t 
lose on such a team. 


W. J. (Bill) Alverson, then assist- 
ant county agent, was the boys’ first 
club leader. He loved his work and 
won our boys completely. They 
had to have a well fitted, well 
trained dairy calf because Bill had 
said so. Bill took Buddy, Arthur, 
Jr., and their calves to State Fair in 
the fall. It was the first time either 
of them had been to a big fair. 
Buddy, with his beautiful calf 
named “Nellie,” won a purple ro- 
sette ribbon—state champion in her 
class. Nellie was named for the 
home demonstration agent, Nellie 
Daughtry. After that the boys 


named a calf for other agents. 

Arthur, Jr., and Buddy were to- 
gether in many county, district, and 
state calf club events. Later Joe 
and John groomed their calves, took 
some top prizes and enjoyed some 
fine fairs. Ann at the same time 
learned to can fruits and vegetables, 
cook, sew, and make a farm home 
comfortable and attractive. She 
joined the boys in summer camps, 
rally days, and picnics. These were 
high lights of summer vacation. 

Arthur, Jr., is now in the Army. 
He plans to return to the farm when 
his service is finished. Ann married 
A. F. Alsobrook, Jr., and they make 
their home in a nearby farm com- 
munity. Club lessons will add to 
her enjoyment of a rural home. 
Buddy is married, has a young 
son and is manager for Avondale 
Dairy, Sylacauga. He served in 
World War II, came home and was 
graduated from API, Auburn. He 
has a B. S. Degree in agriculture, 
with a major in dairying. 


Buddy says, “Four-H work points 
the way for young minds. One is 
able to choose from project exper 
ence the type of farming he wants 
to do in the future.” 

Joe, the third son, has never 
worked a day away from the farm 
He and his dad operate a small 
Grade A dairy and sell milk on the 
wholesale market. He makes his 
4-H dairy lessons pay. 

John, youngest of the family, e®- 
couraged by Robert Horn, assistant 
county agent, when he joined the 
club, has kept careful records of his 
project work. He won trips to N& 
tional 4-H Camp, National 4-H Com 
gress, and State 4-H Camp. He has 
served as state 4-H vice president 
and is now enrolled at API. 

Farming is big business and # 
scientific enterprise. But our youns 
people are our biggest business 
They will be leaders of tomorrow 
and they will need all the training 
in head, hand, heart, and health we 
can give them. 
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HARVESTING BIG ACRES? Then the Oliver 

32” Self-Propelled is the combine for you! Everything 

it says high capacity, from the 12 or 14-foot 

to the oversize grain tank. Wades right through 

heaviest stands—starting anywhere in the field. 

mong its features: 6 speeds forward .. . independent 

ol of threshing and travel speeds . . . always- 

ical slats on reel to prevent shattering of grain. Ask 
Oliver dealer for full details. 


When the crop is ready and the weather is right... 
when you’re racing against time... everything about 
your Oliver 15 Combine is there to help you win: 


Swift Adjustments. No lost time here! Setting your 
clearance and cylinder speed is as quick as it is easy 
. . . for grains, beans, grasses ... for any of a 
hundred different crops. 


Bigger Cut. The header on your Oliver 15 cuts a 
full six-foot swath. 


Steady Travel. The Oliver 15 is built low to the 
ground... built to take hills and gullies in stride. 


Down Crops, Too! Wind and rain won’t rob you 
of your crop. The Oliver 15 accommodates a 


OLIVER 


OLIVER 


‘“‘FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY’? 
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special finger reel that sweeps the down crop clean. 


Have no fear that haste makes waste—not with 
an Oliver! Oliver gives you the famous “man behind 
the gun,” an extra threshing action that assures a 
clean, full measure even when you’re rolling fast. 


For steady power, your Oliver dealer supplies an 
auxiliary engine just made for the No. 15. Or, use 
your Oliver Tractor’s Direct Drive Power Take-Off 
-.. it holds a constant speed even when the tractor 
clutch is disengaged. 


When your crops are ready, be ready yourself to 
get ’em in fast... see your Oliver Dealer now! The 
Oliver Corporation, 400 West Madison Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


The Oliver Corporation 
400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me information on the following equipment: 

©) Oliver 15 combine QO Oliver 33 self-propelied combine 
(Please print) 

Name..... 


PO ee UUOUS UC ECECSCSCOCere ree Te ee ee ereeesece 
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CMY. ccccccccccccccscececs R.F.D....4.. State. .cscccccccece 
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For better looks in town 
—for better wear on 
the job—make sure 
your work clothes are 
made by 





“ 


a - a 
| SEE YOUR Per 
/ DICKIES DEALER - Pt 
He will proudly show you: 


in Dickies vat-dyed, popular colors 

in Dickies sturdy, Sanforized fabrics 

in Dickies Wear-N-Forced tailoring 

in Dickies graduated body-form patterns 
in Dickies Foot-Deep pants pockets 

in Dickies own Easy-Alter-Outlet 

wih in Dickies easy-ironing waistband 













for the tough job ahead 
dag ‘Dickies Denims” 
DICKIES overalls and dungarees with the im- 
portant ‘graduated rise"’ fit right from the 


start. Fully Sanforized to stay that way. New 
features for your every convenience. 


Dickies ~~ 


Ne 


Cotton's Maid of Good Will 


ANY Southern young- 

folks could tell anyone 
how to plant, chop, or pick 
cotton. But Miss Patricia 
Ann Mullarkey, Dallas, 
Tex., has a different kind 
of job. As 1952 Maid of 
Cotton, she will tour 64,- 
000 miles in this country 
and abroad as the cotton 
industry’s ambassadress of 
good will. 

“Pat” was chosen over 
18 other finalists at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on Jan. 3. Sev- 
eral hundred Southern 
girls had entered the con- 
test and “Pat” thought that 
it was almost too good to 
be true when she was cho- 
sen winner. 

“I just can’t believe it,” 
she exclaimed. “Just think 
of all the places I'll go and 
the people I'll meet. 

“I think the tour will be 
as valuable as four years of 
education to me,” she add- 
ed. “It’s something you 
can’t get out of books. I 
intend to work hard to be 
a good ambassadress for 
the cotton industry.” 

“Pat” spent the month 
of January in New York 
preparing for her tour. An all-cotton 
wardrobe was assembled for her. 
The wardrobe, created by 30 out- 
standing American designers, con- 
tains fashionable garments for every 
occasion. Cotton shoes, bags, gloves, 
and hats are included. A gift of lug- 
gage was also presented to carry 
her cotton wardrobe. 

“Pat” received speech and mod- 
eling training under the direction of 
Candy Jones. She appeared on na- 
tional radio and television shows. 
Her tour opened officially in Miami 
on Feb. 4. The tour includes a visit 
to 30 American cities, Europe, South 
America, and Canada. Everywhere 
she will extend greetings of the cot- 
ton industry. At the close of her six- 
months’ tour she will be presented a 
new Ford convertible. 

Twenty-year-old “Pat” is a senior 
at Southern Methodist University. 








Pat Mullarkey chooses a fetching frock in 
cotton for her summer wardrobe. It is pale- 
blue, washable, rustic-textured cotton with 
fringe trimming. Her hat is of same fabric. 


She is majoring in home economics. 
She was SMU’s 1951 “Homecoming 
Queen.” She has had experience as 
a fashion model and works during 
summer vacation as secretary to a 
cotton broker. 

Like all good home ec majors, 
“Pat” makes many of her own 
clothes. She is very fond of music 
and plays both a guitar and a piano. 
Her favorite sports are horseback 
riding and swimming. 

After her tour, “Pat” plans to re- 
turn to graduate from college. She 
hopes to go into some field dealing 
with human relations. Her travels at 
home and abroad should go far to 
help her with such a career. 

“I'd like to do something my par- 
ents would be proud of. And even- 
tually, I’d like to find the right hus- 
band,” she added. 








Memo From R. S. 


NTERESTING features in this issue you'll 
want to read include “Compliment to Young- 
folks” and “The Sunday School and You.” 

Girls will enjoy reading “Glamorous Cot- 
tons,” “From Bride to Homemaker,” “Ways To 
Win With Flowers,” and “Remembered Recipes 
From Mother’s Kitchen.” Try them, too. 

Boys will like “Snakes Alive!” “Phosphate Comes From the 
Earth,” “Weather Signs,” and “Grow a Good Crop of Fish.” 

In the June issue we will give you a feature on “How To Make 
Bows and Arrows.” Be on the “look out” for it. 

Why not enter our “Young Artists” and letter contests this 
month? Do you read “Bill ’n’ Sue” regularly? Let us know how 
you like it. In April issue read “This Is for My Parents.” 





Romaine Smith 
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Movies To See 


Katharine Hepburn, in “The 
African Queen” —a fearless 
spinster who is involved in 
strange and exciting adventure 
chasing Germans in jungle. 


- African Queen—High adven- 
ture in an African jungle in 
World War I. An old maid mission- 
ary daringly: takes over a river boat 
—and its captain—and goes after a 
German gunboat. In addition to 
the enemy, they have to worry 
about wild animals and other jungle 
terrors. Katharine Hepburn, Hum- 
phrey Bogart. Over 12. 


With a Song in My Heart—A 
highly enjoyable musical. It is 
based on the real life story of singer 
Jane Froman (whose career was al- 
most ended by a plane crash near 
Lisbon) and the ensuing romance 
with the pilot who saved her life. 
Susan Hayward plays the singer, 
but Jane Froman does the singing. 
Also David Wayne, Rory Calhoun, 
Thelma Ritter. Over 12. 


The Man in the White Suit—An 
amusing British comedy about a re- 
search chemist who invents a fab- 
ric which never soils or wears out. 
This situation forces labor and 
capital into an uneasy alliance. 
Good dialogue and superb acting. 
Alec Guinness, Cecil Parker, Joan 
Greenwood. Over 12. 


Top Favorites—The following are 
currently recommended by Parents’ 
Magazine (P), Time (T), Newsweek 
(N), Christian Century (C), and Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher (A), as the 
initials indicate: 

ANTCP: Decision Before Dawn, 
Lavender Hill Mob. Detective Story, 
Oliver Twist, An American in Paris, 
Streetcar Named Desire, Place in the 


Sun. . NTCP: Red Badge of Cour- 
age, Bright Victory. . . . NPT: People 
Will Talk, Browning a: fe rsion, Strang- 
ers on a Train tee The African 
Queen, Room for ba More, The 
Greatest Show on Earth. . . . AN: 
Model and Marriage Broker. . . . PA: 
I Want You. . TA: Quo Vadis. ... 
NAP: Death of a Salesman. C: 
Laughter in Paradise. ... N: Cry the 


Beloved Country. 
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“We're all glad we changed to Dodge ‘Job-Rated’ trucks,” says 
Medo Calzavara. “I have owned other trucks in the past, but they 
didn’t give me anywhere near the dependability I get from Dodge.” 





“Dodge trucks turn a lot sharper than my 
former trucks. That’s important in farm 
hauling. I own two Dodge stake trucks 
and a 1-ton Dodge express that I can 
move in and out of tight quarters in farm- 
yards with no trouble at all. Saves time 


and trouble and makes loading and un- 
loading easier.” 

“My Dodge ‘Job-Rated’ trucks are tops for all-round service 

on farm hauling jobs,” says farmer Medo Calzavara of Liberty- 

ville, Ill. ‘And because of my experience, my two brothers also 

switched to Dodge! 


*“There’s plenty of extra power in those big Dodge engines, but 
gas and oil costs stay way down. The Dodge brakes are a lot 
better, too—and it sure takes good brakes to hold a truckload 
of livestock, especially when the cattle or horses get to shifting 
around. Dodge is sure a dependable truck for farmers!” 


Ask any owner of a Dodge ‘“‘Job-Rated’’ farm truck, and 





‘Long rides are more comfortable because 
the Dodge cab has all the room you’d ever 
want, a swell seat, and extra-good bar 

ility. The more I drive my Dodge around, 
chances are he’|I be just as enthusiastic as Mr. Calzavara. Next i I appreciate all Ae paca aie you 
time you’re in town, visit your Dodge dealer for all the facts _ get. Yes, my brothers and I are sure glad 
about a Dodge truck that’s “‘Job-Rated’”’ to fit your farm. we switched to Dodge ‘Job-Rated’ trucks!” 





DODGE vob-Ratid TRUCKS 
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Commercial fertilizers, legumes, grasses, and manure all play a part in maintaining or increasing the fertility of the soil. Leg- 
umes are important in soil building, but they often need the help of commercial fertilizers to produce a profitable crop of green 


manure. This Ladino clover had 2 tons of lime and 500 pounds of 20 per cent superphosphate as well as barnyard manure. 


‘a > 
_ «2 7 S 
tf rs a ot 
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w RGANIC farming” cultists make a notable 


exception to their fundamental dogma 

that organic matter is the sole require- 
ment for soil fertility. They are strong advocates 
of raw rock phosphate. It is a “natural” product, 
they say, undefiled by man’s vile chemicals, and 
therefore it is given the cult’s seal of approval. 
But superphosphate, they hate and despise, be- 
cause man has tampered with its virgin purity by 
treating it with sulphuric acid. 

In processing, sulphuric acid is used to make the 
phosphate of raw rock more available. Therefore, 
to these “witch doctors of the plant world,” chemi- 
cal fertilizers “are made with corrosive acids which 
poison the soil.” The reaction that takes place be- 
tween sulphuric acid and rock phosphate forms 
a neutral salt called calcium sulphate or gypsum, 
and a water soluble form of phosphorus called 
mono-calcium phosphate. Now when superphos- 
phate is properly made and cured, the sulphuric 
acid is used up in this chemical reaction, and there 
is no “acid” in the superphosphate itself. And 
“vypsum is no more corrosive than table salt. In 
fact, it is often used to improve certain soils. 


Farmers who use superphosphate have seen the 
sacks containing this fertilizer eaten up and rotted 
away rapidly. This has made some of them be- 
lieve that superphosphate contains a destructive 
acid that will harm the soil. Even though super- 
phosphate is properly made and cured, there is 
enough acid absorbed on the surface of super- 
phosphate particles to cause sacks to rot out in a 
hurry. But the thing to bear in mind is that this 
small amount of acid is of the same nature and is 
no more destructive than the organic acids already 
in the soil. 

Man uses sulphuric acid to make superphos- 
phate. And so do soils in breaking down the phos- 
phorus in organic matter for plant nutrition. The 
phosphorus and sulphur which exist in compost 
are changed by bacteria to phosphoric and sul- 
phuric acids before being used by plants. “Here 
again, these acids are no different from those pro- 
duced and used in a fertilizer factory.” 

Another argument of organic farming theorists 
is that of the phosphoric acid in superphosphate, 
only about 25 per cent is ever of use to the plant, 
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By EUGENE BUTLER 


and that the remaining 75 per cent is locked tight 


in the soil.” 

This is not true. Most of the available phos- 
phoric acid in superphosphate that is not soon 
used by the crop reverts to a less soluble form. 
In this form, it no longer dissolves in water. This 
is a good thing, because the phosphoric acid does 
not leach away easily. It is fixed and held by the 
soil for future use. It is dissolved by soil acids 
and becomes gradually available to the crop. 
Under certain conditions, iron and aluminum in 
the soil tie up phosphoric acid so tightly that 
there is not enough of it available for crop growth. 
This can be remedied to a considerable extent 
by application of lime. 


We have previously mentioned several long- 
time experiments showing the value of chemical 
fertilizers. But this means nothing to the organic 
farming publicists who glibly declare: “Super- 
phosphate does not restore soil fertility. But it 
sure does extract from the soil whatever life may 
still be existent in the soil.” 

Let’s see about that: F. W. Parker, of the U. S. 
Bureau of Plant Industry and Soils, says: 

“Continued use of fertilizers will improve soil 
fertility, especially with respect to the soil’s ability 
to supply available phosphorus to crops. There is 
also an increase in available potash content of the 
soil, particularly with soils containing at least a 
moderate quantity of clay. Such improvement is 
exemplified by results obtained in the eastern states 
from Maine to Florida. Thus, in Virginia a group 
of virgin soils contained an average of 56 and 37 


. 


pounds per acre of available phosphoric oxide and 
potash, respectively. Adjacent soils that had been 
in potatoes and well fertilized for 20 or more 
years contained 815 pounds of phosphoric oxide 
and 292 pounds of potash per acre. Good fertiliza- 
tion and liming certainly improve soil fertility. 
This improvement is reflected by the results of 
hundreds of thousands of soil tests that have been 
made for farmers in the last five years.” 

Another claim of the organic farming people is 
that chemical fertilizers destroy all sorts of water 
and soil life, particularly earthworms and bacteria. 

Can this be true? Certainly not. Chemical fer- 
tilizers are applied direct to fishponds—and fisher- 
men like the results. At the Alabama Experiment 
Station, fertilized ponds have produced four or 
five times the total weight of fish as compared with 
unfertilized ponds. Why? There is more food for 
the ‘fish. Fertilizer produces a bigger crop of the 
tiny organisms that feed the fish. 


One of the favorite fictions of “organic farmers” 
is that chemical fertilizers drive away earthworms. 
Now this would be a serious matter if true, be- 
cause earthworms play a big part in opening up 
the soil and in transforming organic matter into 
humus. Fortunately it is not true. Work at the 
oldest of experiment stations at Rothamsted, Eng- 
land for a century shows no difference in the num- 
ber of earthworms on fertilized and unfertilized 
plots. But there is a difference in size of the 
worms. They are larger and fatter on the ferti- 
lized plots. 

And Emil Truog of Wisconsin says that “the ad- 
dition of chemical fertilizer in general, by pro- 
moting an increase in the organic matter content 
of soils, promotes an increase in the earthworm 
population of soils. Moreover, careful experiments 
in the United States have proved definitely that 
the addition of superphosphate at recommended 
rates increases the population of bacteria.” 

No evidence exists that chemical fertilizers, used 
as recommended, will injure the physical, chemi- 
cal, or biological condition of the soil. There are 
only two instances in which fertilizers are known 
to injure soils. The continued application of sul- 
phate of ammonia to some soils will create an acid 
condition unless lime is (Continued on page 52) 
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SEABROOK FARMS plants 
field tested seed each year. 
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A large fleet of tractors is maintained for plow- 
ing, disking and cultivating operations on 
Seabrook Farms 19,000 acres. 


Specially engineered equipment automatically 
harvests the crop—vines and all—and loads it 
into trucks. The produce is then hauled to field 
stations where the vegetables are removed from 
the vines. 


























The Heart of the World’s Largest 
Vegetable Farm and Freezing Plant! 


The 17 million dollar annual vegetable crop of plugs might well be called the heart of our everyday 
brook Farms in southern New Jersey may be operation,” says Mr. Joseph Franco, Seabrook’s 
accurately described as a miracle of modern Superintendent of Maintenance. “‘We require the 
asembly-line agriculture. utmost dependability from them because we can- 
Taking produce from 50,000 acres, 19,000 of not tolerate delays, let alone failure of any engine. 
which are company operated, it produces 15% of | We use Champions exclusively, and have for years 
the total frozen vegetables in the nation. because they insure the utmost in performance, 

The largest operation of its kind in the world, economy and dependability.” 

Seabrook is probably the only farm in existence that 
f0ws, processes, quick-freezes and’ transports to 
distributors its own crops. 

In operating this fabulous enterprise, a high 
egree of mechanization is essential, particularly at 
bak seasons when huge floodlights are used to 
make round-the-clock harvesting possible. 

Over 600 engines in cars, trucks, tractors, 
sationary engines and other self-powered farming 
“wpment must be, and remain, on the job. In 
“ls vast fleet-—including eight planes for crop dust- 
ig—every service item must obviously meet the 
‘ost rigid and exacting standards. 

In production line farming dependable spark 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


DEMAND CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 
FOR EVERY FARM _ ENGINE 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO The Sign of Dependable Sowice f 


Unloading part of the vast fleet of trucks used 
by Seabrook Farms to shuttle vegetables from 
the fields to the processing plant. 





Seabrook Farms, gleaming automatic machines 
fill cartons with washed and blanched lima beans. 
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YOUR MYERS DEALER 


. » . is always ready and able to 
help you plan the adequate water 
supply you want. His complete, 
expert service protects your invest- 
ment in a Myers Water System. 
He'll welcome your visitl 
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No annoying pump noise from a 
Myers Water System! All parts 
stay perfectly aligned, smooth and 
quiet running. That means full 
performance from every penny’s 
worth of power — real savings on 
repair costs. Most important, it 
means all the water you want, 
always on tap... and more water 
per dollar. There’s a water system 


in the complete Myers line that’ 


guarantees you these benefits. 
Only a Myers Dealer can supply 
it! Yours is nearby. 





Ohio 





MYERS & BRO. CO- Ashland, 
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The Next Thirty Days 
in the GARDEN 


me mu 2 in = 


A garden near the house makes working and gathering vegetables easier. 





By L. A. Niven, Horticultural Editor 


OU’D better get busy planting 

these if you haven’t put them in 
already. All of them can be planted 
now anywhere in the South: 


Bush and pole Roasting ear corn 


snapbeans Cantaloupes 

Bush and pole Watermelon 

butterbeans Okra 

Squash Sweet potatoes 

Cucumber Tomatoes 

Eggplant Table peas 

Sweet and hot New Zealand 

peppers spinach 

Make rows comparatively flat, 
not more than a third to a half as 
high as those prepared for early- 
spring planting. 

If you are in the Tobacco Belt, 
use old tobacco beds for growing 
vegetables. Old hotbeds and cold- 
frames may be used the same way. 
About growing vegetables in old 
tobacco plantbeds the North Caro- 
lina Extension Service says: 


“Growing vegetables on the 
plantbed site will help you utilize 
left-over fertilizer. Plant bed in to- 
matoes or beans, or perhaps wait 
for a fall crop such as turnip greens 
or broccoli. You can build up the 
sides of the bed with logs or planks 
to about 18 inches and you will 
have a frame garden. Plant hardy 
vegetables inside, cover with bur- 
lap or similar material during hard 
freezes, and you can have vege- 
tables all winter.” 

Get busy with mulching as soon 
as plants are 4 to 6 inches high. Put 
it on 3 to 4 inches thick and firm 
it down. This will keep down most 
weeds and grass and conserve 
moisture to fight drouth. It will 
also greatly lessen the blossom-end 
rot in tomatoes. 


Sawdust is a suitable mulching 
material. Experiment stations have 
tested and recommend it. It’s de- 
sirable to use partially decomposed 
sawdust. I have seen the new or 
green sawdust used with no ap- 
parent bad results. Sawdust uses 
some nitrogen from the soil while 
decaying, so two or more applica- 
tions of nitrogen fertilizer should 


be broadcast on it each season. A 
pound of nitrate of soda or % pound 
ammonium nitrate per.200 square 
feet of space is about right. (See 
page 126 last month for article on 
sawdust as mulch on lawns and 
around shrubs.) 

Arrange for irrigating the garden 
when dry spells come along if it is 
at all possible. At the Mississippi 
Experiment Station, two irrigations 
of snapbeans resulted in a yield of 
239.2 bushels as compared to 78.2 
bushels from the nonirrigated field. 


Avoid cultivating or walking 
through beans and other vegetables 
when they are wet with dew or 
rain. Disease is easily spread by 
doing so. 

Plant tomato seed in beds in the 
open for plants for the second crop. 
For an abundance of tomatoes all 
season, make a third setting in June 
or July. Put seed in beds about a 
month before time to set the plants 
in the rows. 

About the time they be gin to 
bloom, give tomatoes a second fer- 
tilizer sidedressing. First one should 
have been made soon after they 
began to grow well. It will pay well 
to sidedress all vegetables as soon 
as they are 3 to 5 inches high, 
usually with nitrogen fertilizer. 

When setting the second and 
third crop of tomatoes, plant quite 
deep, to help them stand _ the 
drouths better. 


Late drouth has been very de- 
structive to tomatoes for the past 
several years. You can’t cure it, 
but you can largely prevent it by 
spraying. Give first application 
soon after plants begin to grow 
well. Repeat every 7 to 10 days all 
season. Use dithane, bordeaux, oF 
other sprays of this nature. 

The tomato fruitworm can be 
largely controlled with DDT. Dust 
plants with a 5 per cerit strength. 
Apply often, beginning as soon as 
first fruits have formed. 

For a steady supply of roasting 
ear corn, make plantings every tw? 
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weeks until about July 15. Plant in 
blocks of short rows instead of one 
jong row. 

Should suckers be removed from 
sweet com? Removing them will 
probably do little good where there 
is plenty of moisture in the ground. 
In dry areas, many favor removing 
them when the corn is 15 to 18 
inches high. 

To keep the earworm out of 
roasting ear corn, mix % cupful of 
95 per cent DDT emulsion with 
1% cupfuls white mineral oil, and 
add enough water to make a gal- 
lon. Apply first to only the silks 
when they are a day or two old. 
Repeat about three days later. This 
spray will not make the corn unfit 
for human food, but the shucks and 
stalks should not be fed to live- 
stock, or reasonably good control 
may be obtained by using DDT 
dust. Make first dusting when 
about half the silks have appeared. 
Repeat two or three times at two- 
to three-day intervals. ° 


Does it reduce the Irish potato 
yield to “grabble” a few before dig- 
ging time? Here is 





toms and tops to allow plenty of 
air. These can be 2% to 3 feet 
square and can be stacked one on 
top of the other with enough space 
to allow ventilation. It is best not 
to stack the shallots over a few 
inches deep. 

Salsify (oysterplant) and parsnips 
are two root crops that do not seem 
to be appreciated properly. Plant 
seed this month or next. Let stay 
in ground during winter and pull 
as needed. Cold helps instead of 
hurting them. I especially urge 
that you try some of the oyster- 
plant. It makes a delicious soup, 
having a decided oyster flavor. 


Whether used fresh or for pick- 
ling and canning, beets are best 
when small and tender. Make sev- 
eral plantings, grow them rapidly, 
and pull when in the young or baby 
stage. They are incomparably bet- 
ter than large, stringy ones. Re- 
member, beets need a sweet, well 
drained soil. 

Thin okra to one plant each 2 to 
2% feet apart. More side branches 
will develop and there will be more 

tender pods. 





what the Alabama 
Experiment Station 
found out: 

Ten plots were 
used in the tests. 
Five were “grab- 
bled,” and five were 
left undisturbed un- 
til vines began dy- 
ing. Then all pota- 
toes were harvested 


At hand, 





Gardener's Gripe 


You’d think with miles 
And miles of land 
Lying everywhere 


Weeds could find them 
Better spots 

To grow in than 

Our garden plots. 


Byron Herbert Reece. 


For the effort re- 
quired to produce 
them, I believe the 
table pea, such as 
Crowder, Dixielee, 
and others, is one of 
our most important 
vegetables. Make 
two or three plant- 
ings between now 
and late July. The 
Dixielee is a com- 








and weighed. “Grab- 

bling” was at the rate of about 1 
pound per week per 100 feet of 
row for eight weeks. Total yield 
fom the “grabbled” plots, includ- 
ing the “grabbling,” was 127 bush- 
els per acre as compared with 116 
bushels from undisturbed plants. 

Your livestock will appreciate 
your cull Irish potatoes. For hogs 
and chickens, they should be 
cooked. Slice or chop into small 
pieces for cattle and sheep. 

To push along early-planted 
Sweet potatoes, give a sidedressing 
of nitrogen fertilizer about 30 days 
alter plants are set—% pound to a 
pound of nitrate of soda per 150 to 
200 feet of row. 

Harvest and store onions when 
tops begin to fall over. Leave in 
the sun for only a few hours. Then 
femove tops, and store in a dry, 
cool place. 


I was recently asked what was 
the best method of harvesting shal- 
bt onions. Here is the way Dr. 
Julian Miller of the Louisiana Ex- 
Periment Station says the job 
should be done: 

“Pull up the shallot clusters and 
illow them to dry down on top of 
the row. After several days, they 
should be picked up and put on 
the floor in a barn or similarly 
shaded place and allowed to dry 
out further. It is best to let them 
tay scattered on the floor or tied 
in bunches throughout the summer. 

you are growing large quantities, 
femove tops and separate _ sets. 
ce sets in small trays 3 to 4 
inches deep with open-slatted bot- 


paratively new vari- 
ety developed by Mississippi Ex- 
periment Station, and promises to 
be much better in yields than older 
varieties. It is quite resistant to 
nematodes. Better try it. Write me 
for names of seed dealers if your 
seedsman does not have it. 


Whether growing watermelons 
for home use, local, or distant mar- 
kets, watch for anthracnose which 
attacks both melons and vines. It 
often ruins the crop. Spray with 
dithane, Parzate, or some of the 
tri-basic copper compounds. Spray 
after each rain, but don’t walk 
through the vines when they are 
wet with dew or rain, as this will 
further scatter the disease. See 
your county agent if you don't 
know just how to do the job. Or- 
dinary sunburn of melons may be 
controlled by dusting lime on them. 

Lindane dust will control cucum- 
ber and melon insects, vine borer, 
and squash bug if enough is ap- 
plied often enough at the right 
time. Start when first blooms ap- 
pear. Repeat each 7 to 10 days all 
season. Use a 1 per cent lindane 
dust and cover vines thoroughly. 

A good plan to follow with bush 
snapbeans is to make another plant- 
ing as soon as the last planting is 
up and growing well. 

As soon as available, make a 
planting of sweet potato vines to 
provide seed for producing plants 
for next year’s use. Seed from the 
vines is less likely to carry the black 
rot disease. 

It usually pays to stake and 
prune early tomatoes. Try it. 
































































def more than 
you bargained for- 


Women are pretty darned handy to 
have around. Good shoppers, you 
know. People like you who look for 
quality—and don’t overlook price. 
That’s why Hanes T-shirts are 
America’s favorites. Shrink-resistant. 
Knit from fully combed Hanespun 
cotton yarns. With a neck that holds 
its shape. $1. Boys’ 79c*. 


*Slightly higher in the Far West 


mag HANES Soom 


SHORTS - T-SHIRTS - BRIEFS 
ATHLETIC SHIRTS - UNION SUITS 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 







And get more than you bargained for— 
on television! Watch for Sid Caesar and 





Imogene Coca on NBC-TV this fall. 
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An |eyeful| of styling... 


a |footful| of comfort! 


























by Nobherine 





You can get in Town Shoes 
with 








triple tanned 
Wolverine |Shell Horsehide| Soles! 














Imagine the comfort you get from a leather sole so flexible 
you can actually wrap it up in your hand... there’s extra 
wear, too. And only Town Shoes by Wolverine give you this 
bonus of wear and comfort, because only Town Shoes by Wol- 
verine have triple tanned Shell Horsehide Soles tanned the 
secret Wolverine way. Add to this their smart and handsome 
styling at budget prices, and you have the reasons so many 
men are wearing them. Stop in at your nearest Town Shoe 
dealer, and you’ll see what we mean. Featured in stores from 
coast to coast. 


ese! 


Fortunately, we have ob- 
tained a supply of hand- 
some, imported English 


Wolverine Shoe and Tanning Corp. 
Box 97-D, Rockford, Michigan 


Please send me a FREE pair of laces, and the 
name of my nearest Town Shoe dealer. 


leather Oxford laces. For 
a free pair, just fill in cou- 
pon at right and mail... 
(offer good only while sup- 
ply lasts). 


NAME 





ADDRESS __ ee 
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used properly. And excessive use 
of nitrate of soda in time has been 
known to create a bad physical con- 
dition, especially if the soil was al- 
kaline to start with. These condi- 
tions are easily corrected or avoid- 
ed when the materials are used ac- 
cording to recommendations of 
state experiment stations. 





It is also claimed that crops 
grown with fertilizers are more at- 
tractive to insects and plant dis- 
eases. It is true that some insects 
appear to like a crop better when it 
is well watered and fertilized. But 
it is the tender tissues produced by 
rapid, vigorous growth that attract 
the insects, and it doesn’t matter 
whether this was produced by or- 
ganic or inorganic fertilization. In- 
sect pests have destroyed crops 
throughout the world since Biblical 
times. And serious outbreaks of 
plant disease occurred long before 
chemical fertilizers were used to 
any extent. 

Every farmer who has used barn- 
vard manure knows that a fair-sized 
application not only increases the 
crop vield that year, but for several 
years to come. It is an excellent 
fertilizing material, as a 16-year ex- 
periment at Auburn, Ala. shows: 





Pounds _ Bushels 
Seed Cotton Corn 
per Acre’ per Acre 
i 968 27 
Nitrate of soda, 325 
pounds per acre......1,056 33 
| Manure, 5 tons 
| per acre ae 37 


All plots were in a two-year cot- 
ton and corn rotation; each received 
200 pounds superphosphate and 
100 pounds muriate of potash. 


Use of manure adds organic mat- 
ter to the soil. It does this in two 
ways: First, the manure itself adds 
organic matter. But even more im- 
portant, it produces larger crops, 
and these leave greater amounts of 
roots and residue in the soil. 


The great part that commercial 
fertilizers play in increasing organic 
matter in the soil is ignored by the 
organic farming people. Chemical 
fertilizers can be used just as ma- 
nure is used to grow bigger crops 
that leave larger amounts of organic 
matter in the soil. A 15-year experi- 
ment on the West Virginia Station 


This “Organic Farming” Folly 


illustrates this point. Where crops 
were grown in a rotation without 
chemical fertilizers, only 20 tons of 
crops were produced in 15 years, 
However, where chemical fertilizers 
were used, 59 tons of crops were 
grown. At the end of the experi- 
ment, the unfertilized plot con- 
tained only 21 tons of organic mat- 
ter in the plow layer. There were 
30 tons of organic matter where 
chemical fertilizers were used. Thus 
chemical fertilizers almost tripled 
the yield and increased the soil’s 
store of organic matter about 70 
per cent. 


Everyone will agree that insofar 
as practical, organic matter should 
be saved and returned to the soil. 
But even with correct handling there 
simply isn’t enough of it available 
to do the job. It must have the help 
of chemical fertilizers if American 
agriculture is to clothe and feed the 
nation adequately and economically. 

Emil Truog, department of soils, 
University of Wisconsin, makes the 
point that “if all the readily avail- 
able garbage and organic wastes 
produced in this country were 
turned into composts, total produc- 
tion would probably not provide 
more than 5 to 10 per cent of fer- 
tilizer elements needed to keep soils 
up to satisfactory production.” 

Organic gardeners talk a great 
deal about what they call the “law 
of returns.” By this they mean that 
all elements taken out by crops 
should be returned to the soil. This 
might have been possible a couple 
of hundred years ago when the 
greater part of our population lived 
on the land and produced most of 
its own living. Obviously it could 
not be done now with food pro- 
duced in one area and eaten by peo- 
ple a thousand miles away. Organic 
materials are so bulky and the cost 
of transportation so high that they 
can be profitable only when applied 
near the place they are produced. 


Let no one get the idea that we 
do not fully appreciate the value of 
manure. It is a fine fertilizer when 
balanced with phosphate and pot- 
ash as needed. The only trouble is 
that there is not enough of it to 
maintain fertility and crop yields 
without the help of chemical fer- 
tilizers and legume crops. 


Station 


Photo by Alabama Agricultural Experiment 





Peanut plants grown in washed sand cultures. Solutions of pure inorgani¢ 
chemicals were dripped continuously through pots. Plant at left had 12 
parts per million concentration of phosphate; plant on right had only 04 
parts per million. Both mediums were devoid of any organic materials. 
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( aw your pick. In a GMC you get 
more than the model, body or 


tonnage capacity best suited for your 
chores, 


You get your choice of the widest 
ange of engines in the truck industry. 
ith a GMC you are sure of getting 


Me right kind of husky horsepower 


‘u need for the loads you haul and 
€ terrain you travel. 


ou get power that is especially engi- 
‘ered for farm duty. Precision- 
trilled oil passages safeguard each 


Which is best 
for your farm ? 


- 


GMC engine against dust and grime. 


You get brawn in the right places. 
Each axle, each spring—each sturdy 
cross-member that sinews the frame 
—is carefully engineered to give you 
a truck that’s trim, rugged and right 
for its load. 


You get a real truck, built for the farm. 
And a visit to your GMC dealer will 
put you in the driver’s seat! Why not 
give it a try? 


GMC Truck & Coach Division 
of General Motors 


a7 
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Your key to greater hauling profits 4 — 
MOTORS 


Get a real truck! 
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Solve all your farm 
lubrication pheuprces ao 
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NEW Gulfpride H.D. 


HIGH DETERGENCY 


OQ The World’s Finest Motor Oil 


This new Gulf Oil—A. keeps engines clean 
B. fights corrosion and rust ~ 
C. reduces engine wear 


The All-Purpose Motor Oil for farm use—equally effective in passenger 
cars, trucks, tractors and all farm engines; also a qualified heavy duty 
Diesel engine oil. Proved in 14,000,000 miles of fleet tests over a period 
of 314 years. 


NEW, Improved Gulf 
Q All-Purpose Farm Grease 


Get these benefits from this all-purpose, all-sea- 
son grease: REDUCE lubricating labor—grease in- 
ventories—investment in equipment—equipment 
operating and maintenance costs. 


This grease was tested for four years in the 
laboratory and in the field. Combines adequate 
body in extremely hot weather with satisfactory 
pumpability in cold weather. Has excellent rust- 
preventive qualities. Used for all bearings lubri- 
cated through pressure fittings or grease cups. 


The Grease of 
Many Uses 


Gulf Multi-Purpose 
Qo Gear Lubricant 


Simplifies the lubrication of all conventional trans- 
missions and differentials, on trucks or passenger 
cars. Offers you a simplified recommendation for 
all enclosed gears on farm equipment. 


Thrifty Farmers Go Gulf 


Ask your Gulf man for Gulf Farm Tires and Batteries, 
for Gulf Livestock Spray, and for Gulflube, the fa- 
Mous economy motor oil in the handy 5-gallon can. 


Gulf Farm Aids, Dept. A-25, Room 1509, 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Send your FREE Gulf Farm Tractor Guide, 


Name. 





R.F.D. No 





County 
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Mistakes With Farm Equipment 


N visiting with good farmers over 
the South, this question was 
asked: “Have you made any mis- 
takes in buying, operating, and 
maintaining your equipment?” Here 
are some of their answers: 


“My biggest mistake in begin- 
ning was in getting tractors and 
other equipment too small for the 
job. Now I never buy any piece 
of equipment before it is demon- 
strated on my farm on the jobs we 
want it to do.” This was the answer 
most often received to our question 
and solution most often given for 
the problem. 


“One of my big mistakes was 
in buying expensive equipment be- 
fore getting shelter space ready. I 
feel sure we have had more equip- 
ment trouble and expense caused 
by exposure to weather than we 
have wear in the field. We have 
just completed an equipment shed.” 


3. “We made mistake of buying 
our tractors of different sizes. This 
has caused us to have to get two 
sets of equipment. We also got two 
different sizes of combines. We 
have had to learn to operate two 
machines, and repair parts are a 
problem. We have to keep repair 
parts for both. If they were alike, 
only one set of repair parts would 
be necessary and parts would be 
interchangeable.” 


4. “A big mistake we have made 
has been in trying to get by too 
cheaply on repairs. It has cost us 
more in the long run than we have 
saved. An example is in trying to 


<€ Break-downs and field 
stops with farm equip- 
ment may be avoided by 
eare and liberal use of 
grease and oil. This 
will save costly repairs, 


do repair jobs that only 
experts can do. We 
ruined a magneto trying 
to fix it not long ago.” 


— 


5. “One of my big 
mistakes with equip- 
ment has been lack of 
use of simple mainte- 
nance practices. I’m not 
repainting enough. You 
know, the rust bug will 
get you if you don’t re- 
paint.” 


6. “I’ve got more money tied up 
in a combine, hay chopper, and hay 
baler than our need justifies. We 
are using more care in buying now. 
There must be enough need to justi- 
fy before we buy.” 


7. “We pull our combine with 
power take-off on the tractor. It 
kept giving trouble with break- 
downs. Finally we got a tachometer. 
(speed indicator) and found ma- 
chine was running about twice as 
fast as recommended. Trouble was 
we had already spent about $500 
on repairs in two years’ operation. 
Since then we have had only two 
minor break-downs.” 


8. “We made a serious mistake 
with our combine. When we started 
out in the spring there was a slight 
knock in the cylinder. We were in 
a hurry and decided to make a 
round around the field before ad- 
justing. We didn’t get far until the 
whole works stripped out. It took 
us about a week to get a new cylin- 
der and grate installed and get back 
in the field.” 


“One of our tractors developed 
a slight knock in a busy season last 
spring. We decided to finish out 
the week before checking for re 
pairs. Meantime a rod came loose 
and burst the block. Haste makes 
waste. A stitch in time saves nine.” 


10. “One of our costly mistakes 
has been in not having a farm shop. 
We could speed our repairs by hav- 
ing a well organized and equipped 
farm shop. We are planning to 
build one now.” Harold Benford. 


WHEN LILACS BLOOM 
By May Smith White 


How can I watch the lilacs bloom again 
Without the one who seemed a part of them? 
Or see the flowers blossom in the rain, 

Then beauty fade, and leave a lonely stem? 


This spring I hoped the blossoming of the buds 
Would somehow fail to flower down my way; 
But, like the early dawn, their whiteness floods, 
And stirs deep memories of yesterday. 


However, through the years, I know, I know, 
My heart would grieve, if lilaes failed to blow. 
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FERGUSON 30 





Ferguson’s mighty valve-in-head engine, with the most remarkable 
torque characteristic of all, gives you enormous lugging ability. This 
power, working with the genuine Ferguson System, gives unexcelled 
performance that only the Ferguson “30” can offer. 

There’s much more to the story of Ferguson power and the Fergu- 
son System, of course, and any Ferguson Dealer will gladly give 
you all of the details, 

The important thing to be said here is that performance such as 
this permits you to farm more of your land . . . easier, more intensively, 
and at lower cost. You'll find, as have thousands of owners, that 

the Ferguson “30” meets more of your needs 
more of the time than any other tractor. 


Wf” 


<TN 


GET ‘“‘SHOWDOWN”: PROOF 
“ig : , Call your Ferguson Dealer today and arrange for a 
- ; ' “Showdown” demonstration right on your own farm, 
Then compare Ferguson all-around performance with 
that of any other tractor! 


o_o 


ford. 


he. 


«’ 


Ask your Ferguson Dealer for a copy of “The Axe and 
the Wrench” ... @ simple explanation of torque. Or 
write to Harry Ferguson, Inc., Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Copyright 1952 by H erguson, Ine. 


~ Meets MORE of the needs of MORE of the farmers MORE of the rime. 
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You can't buy hetter 
than Nc 
Certified Twine 
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of trouble-free 
haling 
For your protection New Holland 
has commissioned the United States 
Testing Co., an independent testing 
laboratory, to keep continual check 
on the quality of their twine. The 
Seal on each package of New Holland 
twine certifies that it has met the 
highest standards for breaking load, 
knot strength, twist and feet per 
pound. That’s why you won’t find a 


stronger, easier-running, faster- 
knotting twine at any price. 








Don't take a chance with inferior 
twine. Ask for New Holland Certi- 
fied Twine. Place your order now so 
you'll be sure of having a good supply 
when hayingstarts. The New Holland 
Machine Co., a subsidiary of The 
Sperry Corporation. 


Here, at the U. S. Testing Co., a bale is 
crushed at 78,000 lbs. pressure to test 
New Holland twine and knot strength. 


Gy New Ho.tianp 


"First in Grassland Farming’’ 





New Holland, Pa. « Minneapolis « Des Moines 
Kansas City «+ Brantford, Ontario 
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Hlourglass or dumbell markings on the 
eastern form of copperhead (highland 
moccasin) aid in identification. Head and 
markings are of a tarnished copper color, 
Western species has wider markings, not 
necessarily shaped in hourglass patterns, 


The timber rattlesnake is a medium-sized poi- 
sonous reptile, fairly well distributed over the 


South. 


Identifying marks are chevrons on its 


back, not always noticeable in dark color phase. 


Snakes Alive! 


The water moccasin is one of our most vicious 
snakes. Note blunt form and white mouth thus the 
name, “cottonmouth.” Color: olive to rusty black. 


By EARL FRANKLIN KENNAMER 


Hunting and Fishing Editor 


**€ NAKE!” That cry from the 
midst of picnickers will scatter 
half of them in panic while others 
look for hefty sticks. 
Ignorance and superstition large- 
lv are responsible for an unreason- 
able fear of snakes. Many people 
can't distinguish a corn snake from 
a copperhead. Myths are enough to 
make believers shudder at the sight 
of any snake, and true accounts of 
poisonous snakes are “doctored” to 
make them more terrifying. 


Yet if you learn to know your 
snakes and their traits, you will be 
less likely to get upset when you see 
one. Knowledge doesn’t mean you 
should get careless with snakes or 
pick up nonpoisonous ones, because 
many harmless snakes will bite. 
Wounds from such snake bites fre- 
quently become infected. 

Of the dozens of snakes found in 
the South, only four types are 
poisonous: rattlesnake, copperhead, 
water moccasin, and coral snake. 
When recognized, these snakes 
should be killed. 


The first three belong to one 


group known as the “pit vipers.” 
All have a small depression or “pit” 
between eve and nostril. Pit vipers 
have fangs that spring forward when 
the mouth opens, like the legs on a 
bridge table. While these venom 
needles can be removed, new ones 
will grow in their place. As a rule, 
pit vipers have triangular-shaped 
heads, but it must not be assumed 
that all snakes with this character- 
istic are poisonous. 


The copperhead, also known as 
“highland moccasin,” is found al- 
most everywhere. Dark blotches on 
its sides in the shape of hourglasses 
with the stem of hourglass on the 
back are identifying features. At 
times, the band between 
blotches will be broken. In the 
western form, bands are wide and 
often without the hourglass pattern. 


narrow 


Rattlesnakes are probably the 
best known of pit vipers because 
they are found in swamps, moun- 
tainous regions, and dry areas. They 
come in all shapes, color markings, 
and sizes. There are several spe- 
cies and all grow a rattle on the tail. 


Remember, however, that a rattle- 
snake will not always buzz when 
you get near it, so don’t depend 
entirely upon the rattle for warning. 

None of the pit vipers is more 
sullen and dangerous than the wa- 
ter moccasin. This snake has dull, 
irregular blotches, often difficult to 
see. The general color ranges from 
olive to rusty black. The moccasin 
is heavy-bodied and stubby. Its 
haunts are marshes, ponds, and 
streams. Interior of the mouth is 
a grayish white, which gives the 
snake its other name, “cottonmouth.” 


The coral snake has been called 
a degenerate cobra. Unlike pit 
vipers, the coral snake does not 
strike, but “chews” its victims. 
While it carries a lesser quality of 
venom than do pit vipers, the coral 
snake is more deadly. It is found 
chiefly in warm, humid sections of 
coastal states in the South. This 
snake is very thin, around 2 feet 
long, and its head is the same size 
as its body. The black, yellow, and 
red bands around the body make 4 
bright pattern. The scarlet snake 
and scarlet king snake and others 
resemble the coral snake, but you 
can always identify the coral snake 


(Continued on page 61) 
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With a New Holland “77” you can 
package up to 10 tons of hay an hour 
in firm, nutritious bales. 
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‘New Hollands'77’‘is tops in shia 
gets the job done in a hurry!’ 


PELE ODM EE CS 16S OR FAO EL 


If you put up hay, you ought to consider 
owning a New Holland ‘‘77"’. Here’s why: 


Faster Baling— With a ‘‘77"’, you can bale up to 10 tons of hay 
an hour at the rate of 7 bales a minute!. No 
other baler works faster. Now it’s possible to 
bale your hay the day it reaches peak quality 
—avoid damage by sun or rain. Custom balers, 
men who count on speed, prefer the “77” 


Lower Maintenance—The simplified design and rugged steel 
construction of the ‘“77” cut maintenance to a fraction. A 
survey of 500 ‘77’’ owners showed repairs and maintenance 
that averaged only $21.40 for an entire season. Some had none! 


Higher Feed Value per Bale— Baling action on the New Holland 
“77” is gentle. Protein-bearing leaves and blos- 
soms are kept in the bale—not shaken out into 
the field. This means up to 50% more feed 
value for your stock. 


More Experience— New Holland pioneered the automatic twine- 
tie baler. No other manufacturer has had as much or as long 
experience in this field. Today, New Holland is the leading 
manufacturer of automatic pick-up balers. 


Better Service— New Holland dealers keep a complete inventory 


says A.G. Rolfe, Spring Valley 
Hereford Farm, Poolesville, Maryland 


“We WORK 1100 acres on 
Spring Valley Hereford 
Farm,” says Mr. Rolfe, ‘“‘and 
about three quarters of that acre- 
age is in grass. We also carry 
over 500 head of Herefords and 
that means a lot of hay to put 


Spring Valley Hereford Farm 


o | 


up. So we really need a baler we 
can depend on. We have it in 
the New Holland “77.” 

‘For my money, New Hol- 
land’s ‘‘77”’ is tops in baling and 
it certainly gets the job done in 
a hurry. Just start her up and 
she keeps on going field after 
field all day long. I know the 
“77” puts up hay faster than 
most balers and I’m convinced 
it puts up better hay, too. 

*‘T’ve used New Holland bal- 
ers since 1940 with great suc- 
cess and I have nothing but 
praise for the new ‘‘77’’.”’ 


called of spare parts on hand at all times to assure 
ke pit immediate replacement. Their servicemen are EW OLLAND 

ves not factory trained for expert emergency field ser- 

hie vice and off-season overhaul. ‘First in Grassland Farming’’ 
ility 0 land, Pa. ° Minneapolis . Des Moines 
e coral New Holland Twine for top-capacity baling! New Holland, é - as 

found New Holland twine is fast-running, easy- Kansas City rantiord, Ontari 
ions of knotting and strong. Because of its uniformly , 

This high quality, it has been awarded the U. S. FREE. Check catalog you wish and mail coupon to: New 

2 feet Testing Company’s Seal of Approval. Holland Machine Co., 505 Pine St., New Holland, Pa. 
ne size See your New Holland.dealer soon for a complete outline of the O Twine-Tie Baler O) Forage Harvester— © Side Delivery Rake 

Ww, and 0) Wire-Tie Baler Row Crop or Hay unit 0) Tractor Mower 
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“77's” outstanding features. And if you're in the market for a 
Wire-tie baler, ask him about New Holland’s Model. ‘‘80’’. It 
Bives you up to twice the capacity of other wire-tie balers now 
on the market. The New Holland Machine Co., a subsidiary 
of The Sperry Corporation. 
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0) Forage Blower 0) Baler Wire 


0 Baler Twine 


OO Farm Wagon 


0 Portable Tractor Saw 
© Spreader-Seeder 
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Lusas's always 


something doing 

when you own a Harley- 

Davidson 125. You're in for new thrills and 
excitement every day — as you take in club 
runs, picnics, parties, ball games and other 
doings. You'll know what REAL FUN is 
when you swing into the saddle of your own 
“125” and roll up miles of rousing good 
times in POWER-RIDING, the sport that’s 
sweeping the country. See your dealer today 
— or send us 25¢ for illustrated literature 
on the 1952 models and a copy of the 
ENTHUSIAST Magazine filled with power- 
riding action pictures and exciting stories. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 

Dept. PF-5, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 











YOU NEED THIS 


MONEY - SAVER 
ON YOUR TRACTOR 


Fairbanks- 
Morse Super 
Spark Magnetos 
defy breakdown 
“-eliminate 
costly ighition 
tie-ups. Built in 
one rugged com- 
pact unit---over- 
size high tension coils. —large 
long lasting breaker points-—ball bear- 
ing supported one piece magnetic rotor. 
‘Years of field service prove their quick 
starting ability and endurance. Types 
for most tractors and farm engines. 











Where battery ignition is preferred, 
Fairbanks-Morse has a Battery Ignition 
Unit available equipped with standard 

' magneto flange 
mounting for easy 
installation. 

. 


See your Fairbanks- 
Morse service station 
or distributor or 
write Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Mag- 
neto Division, Beloit, 
Wisconsin. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


A name worth remembering 











Seven More Tests for 


Success With Beef Cattle 


ihe 
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Healthy cows with ability to breed regularly and give enough milk to keep their calves grow- 


ing at a rapid rate are a necessary starting point 


Last month Dr. Miller discussed size and adapt- 


ability of beef cattle (page 106, April 


issue). 


Now let’s hear about seven other important points. 


N last month’s Progressive Farm- 
af I discussed two important fac- 
tors in dealing with beef cattle—size 
of animal and adaptability to our 
Southern climate, parasites, dis- 
eases, and available feedstuffs. Now 
let’s consider other factors. 


1. Per Cent Calf Crop — Every 
beef producer should strive for a 
100 per cent calf crop. A selection 
of heifer replacements from con- 
sistent breeding cows together with 
the elimination of shy breeders will 
help greatly in raising the percent- 
age of calf crop. Do not carry over 
barren cows or heifers in the hope 
they will breed next year, unless you 
have good reason to believe barren- 
ness was not the fault of the cow. 
Barren cows usually get fat and be- 
come poor prospects. Malnutrition, 
sterile bulls, or disease may cause 
barrenness. Good management or 
“cow sense” or know-how is just as 
essential to successful breeding pro- 
gram as are the cattle themselves. 


2. Milking Ability—In my opin- 
ion, the udder is the most neglected 
part of a beef cow. In fact, we have 
almost bred the udders off some of 
our cattle. Nobody wants a dairy 
cow udder on a beef cow. Still, at 
the present price of beef, one can 
afford to milk a cow out a few 
times for the extra calf weight at 
weaning. This is particularly true 
in farm herds. Use of bulls whose 
weaning weight was high without 
benefit of nurse cow on replacement 
heifers that are also heavy at wean- 
ing time, will solve the milking 
problem. Avoid saving heifers from 
big-teated cows and cows whose 
udders have gone bad because of 
hereditary defects. 

3. Gaining Ability of Calves — 
Recent tests by the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry and at some state ex- 


By J. C. MILLER 
Head, Department Animal Hus- 
bandry, Texas A. & M. College 


periment stations have shown that 
the ability of cattle to gain is highly 
heritable. I still take a grain of salt 
with their figures of 80 per cent 
heritability, but even if the quality 
is only 50 per cent heritable, it is 
well worth selecting for. Equally 
important is the high correlation be- 
tween rate and economy of gain 
within a given type or size of cattle. 
In our bull-feeding tests in Texas 
we have consistently had differ- 
ences of more than 1 pound per 
head daily in the rate of gain be- 
tween the highest-gaining and low- 
est-gaining sire groups, and even 
greater differences between individ- 
uals. These wide differences offer a 
real opportunity for improving gain- 
ability through selection. 


4. Fleshing Qualities—In general, 
we expect small, compact cattle to 
fatten earlier than large cattle. 
However, our feeding trials with 
young bulls and heifers have failed 
to support this idea. Some of our 
best-fleshing cattle have been the 
larger, faster-gaining kind. We are 
convinced one can successfully 
select for rapid growth and early 
fleshing at the same time, although 
there may be extremes where this 
would not hold. Any plan of mating 
extremes to extremes or correcting 
one thing at a time usually leads to 
confusion and discouragement. 


5. Longevity — Too many cattle 
are sent to the butcher while still 
young. This is expensive to the pro- 
ducer and does not allow for much 
selection. | don’t know why the 
life span of breeding animals is so 
short, but if we place more empha- 


for successful beef cattle production. 


sis in selection on “good-doing” 
young cattle from sound parentage 
with a long productive breeding 
history, we can materially increase 
the life span of our animals in a 
couple of generations. Selection of 
breeding stock that has been highly 
pampered is all too frequently haz- 
ardous. I do not know of any better 
way to select breeding stock than to 
do it under natural conditions on 
the pasture or range where all have 
had an equal chance. 


6. Conformation — We have all 
been led to believe that beef con- 
formation is all-important and that 
a thick, deep, rectangular shape is 
desirable. In general that is true, 
but I am not nearly so positive as 
I was 25 years ago about how far 
we can go on conformation. Too 
many of those “ideal” beef-type or 
“ideal” beef -conformation cows 
need a nurse cow to raise their 
calves. I believe a beef-breeding 
program should stand on its own 
feet. I see no place for a nurse cow 
in any kind of beef-breeding pro- 
gram. Certainly a beefy conforma- 
tion is desirable, but being beefy 
without the ability to transmit those 
factors of economic importance, 
such as weight for age, gaining 
ability, and longevity—is not my 
idea of a good beef-breeding ani- 
mal. If necessary, we may be justi- 
fied in sacrificing some points of 
conformation for performance. 


7. Temperament—Where cattle 
are not handled daily, disposition 
or temperament is quite important. 
Some breeds are by nature more 
docile than others, but you can find 
wide variation within all breeds. 
“Good-doing” cattle are usually the 
quiet, dogle ones. Disposition is 
inherited, just as is hair color, and 
herds can be influenced readily by 
selection for gentle disposition. The 
economic importance of this char- 
acter is obvious, I am sure, i? 
pounds of beef and hours of labor 
that are saved. 
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- Nobody can tell you—no picture can show you— 


what a revelation it is to drive a Dual-Range 
Pontiac. You simply must get behind the wheel 
asaak and drive it yourself! 

ining Settle yourself in Pontiac’s comfortable driver’s 
t my at. With the Dual-Range Hydra-Matic* in 
Traffic Range—step on the accelerator and feel 
the wonderful surge of power this eager Pontiac 
delivers. Feel how confident and relaxed you are 
m toughest traffic. Take this Pontiac down the 
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a i 4 p Dollar for Dollar 
{ You Can’t Beat This Dual-Range 
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-eeds. 
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steepest grade you can find and feel its sure- 
footed control. 


Then get out on the open road and you are in 
Cruising Range. Pontiac’s great power plant 
glides you over the miles so smoothly, so easily, 
so economically —it’s almost like coasting. 


Drive to your heart’s content, but be sure to take 
stock of all the good things that make Pontiac 
great—the superb Silver Streak beauty of its 
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Optic ; 
’ptional at extra cost. Equipment, accessuries and trim illustrated are subject to change without notice, 


More Powerful High-Compression Engine 
The \. Wonderful Dual-Range Hydra-Matic Drive* 
New High-Performance Economy Axle 
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- Pontiac 
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= It’s a Spectacular Performer? 


Body by Fisher; its luxurious interior; its wonder- 
ful big-car comfort and ride. There’s something 

=] S 
else you should remember, too,—this Pontiac is 


a great buy, one of America’s lowest-priced cars! 


Sound good? It feels even better! Your~Pontiac 
dealer has a Dual-Range demonstrator for you— 
drop in, drive it yourself! 


DIVISION OF 
CORPORATION 


PONTIAC 
GENERAL 


MOTOR 
MOTORS 
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CAR OWNERS ! 
DAVE | GALLON OF 
GAO IN EVERY 
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Friction-Proofing with Wynn's 
Cuts Gasoline Bills 10% 


YOUR CAR USES TOO MUCH GAS and 
we can prove it! Fill up the gas 
tank and check your present miles- 
per-gallon. Then, fill that tank 
again and add Wynn’s Friction 

4 Proofing Oil to your present motor 
oil. Now check your gas mileage! 
Wynn’s gives you so many extra 
miles-per-gallon that you save a 
dime out of every dollar you spend 
for gas. Wynn’s also gives your car 
lots more pep and power, reduces 
carbon and sludge, frees sticking 
valves. Try Wynn’s now! 


Q5t vin 


Buy in Bulk 
ond Save 








AT SERVICE STATIONS, GARAGES, 
- NEW CAR DEALERS 


WYNN OIL COMPANY*AZUSA, CALIFORNIA 


i 
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“The Land and the Book” 


By JAMES W. SELLS, Rural Church Editor 


OUR life depends upon your 

land. And the wealth of your 
church depends upon the health of 
your land. The direct relation be- 
tween the welfare of the church and 
the land has led to the production 
of a color film strip called “The 
Land and the Book.” 

All of the interpretation of the 
film strip is from the Bible. It was 
made for use in your local church, 
Sunday school, 4-H club, or home 
demonstration club. 


The 90-picture film strip was pre- 
pared by the Soil Conservation 
Service under the direction of Dr. 
T. S. Buie of Spartanburg. 


Leon Sisk, SCS visual education 
specialist, searched the South for 
pictures to show the relation be- 
tween good land and good living. 
Speaking of making these pictures, 
Mr. Sisk said: 

“In recent years churches of all 
denominations have taken an in- 
creasing interest in promoting the 
welfare of the land and the people 
who live on it. Church leaders have 
come to realize that the welfare of 
the church is interwoven with the 
welfare of the community, and that 
if farm lands are to be abandoned 
and the people move away, there is 
no alternative to closing the church. 

“This idea for the film strip 
originated with Dr. Buie, SCS re- 
gional director. Dr. Buie has long 
had a deep interest in the relation 
of the soil to the church and the real 
community. He is a lay leader in 
his own church and in his studies 
of the Bible he had been struck 
with the number of references to 
soil stewardship. Then he con- 
ceived the idea of arranging verses 
of Scripture to tell the story of 
man’s responsibility to the land.” 


Dr. Hugh Brimm, executive sec- 
retary of the Social Service Com- 
mittee of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention has said, “The basic task 
of the church is that of reconcilia- 
tion of man with God. This is the 
irreducible core of our Christian 
faith, and no program of soil conser- 











vation can stop erosion of the souls 
of men who are lost from God.” Of 
this idea, Mr. Sisk said, “We agree, 
but we are told “The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof . . .’ 
and although stewardship of the 
soil is primarily the farmer's re- 
sponsibility, the church is respon- 
sible for teaching the meaning of 
this Christian stewardship. 


“Dr. T. F. Gullixon, president of 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
St. Paul, Minn., has said ‘A country 
church can only live where people 
can live, and will be rooted only as 
its people are rooted, in a soil which 
will remain and will sustain them. 
Unless soil erosion is checked, many 
areas will have innumerable aban- 
doned farms. And as farms die, so 
does the country church, and the 
city church a generation later!” 

Dr. Eugene Smathers, pastor of 
Calvary Church, Big Lick, Tenn., 
and “Rural Minister of the Year” 
from Tennessee in 1950, saw this 
film strip, “The Land and the Book,” 
and said that sometimes the quota- 
tions from the Bible are strained 
a bit to make them fit the proces- 
sion of thought, but he added: “I 
do not think this objectionable, and 
I believe that a widespread show- 
ing of the film strip will contribute 
toward the development of Chris- 
tian attitude toward the land, un- 
dergirding with spiritual values the 
practical task of soil conservation.” 


There are two ways you can se- 
cure this film strip for use in your 
church or group: 

1. Ask your local Soil Conserva- 
tion Service technician to arrange 
a showing of “The Land and the 
Book.” He will be glad to do this 
without charge. 

2. You can send a money order 
for $2.51 to the Collection Official, 
Soil Conservation Service, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., and ask him to send 
you the film strip and the lecture 
that goes with it. You will then own 
it, and if you have your own pro- 
jector, your church can use the 
strip over and over. 


True Teme R 


“KELLY PERFECT” 


HAMMER 


The hammer used by master 
craftsmen! Power centered for 
accuracy —has perfect ‘hang”’ 
folate ME olollelsll- Mi aia alelgel-1al-to Mm 
alia colm Milolilel(-Ma-tittiMoa-tehinlcls 
and wear. See it at your home 
town hardware store. True 
Temper Corporation, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 





TRUE TEMPER 
Corporation 


FOR OVER 100 YEARS MAKERS OF FINE TOOLS, 


FISHING RODS, GOLF SHAFTS 




















All you need is a vacant lot . . . room for 
people to sit or park ... and STEVENS 
will do the rest! STEVENS can supply 
projection equipment, all accessories and 
plans for a fine, easy-to-set-up Drive-In, 
Walk-In Theatre! On a simple lease-purchase 
basis, you pay for your equipment as your 
profits roll in! And they'll roll in fast... 
because everybody loves the movies! 

From STEVENS huge film library, you can 
select the films your audience wants to see. 
They’re late issue, big-time films, with 
world-famous stars. You can bring to your 
community Clark Gable, Cary Grant, Martha 
Scott, Verenica Lake, Frederic March, Gary 
Cooper, Susan Hayward, Lawrence Oliver— 
and hundreds of others whose names will be 
featured on your playbills. 

You’ll make money! And you’ll do your com- 
munity a service by bringing to them finest 
possible entertainment! Let STEVENS £0 
to work for you! Find out how you, too—on 
a full or part time basis—can make money 
on movies in your town! Write today. 


STEVENS PICTURES, INC. 
101 Walton St., N. W. « Atlanta, Ga. 
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Snakes Alive! 
(Continued from page 56) 


by remembering this little rhyme: 
“Red and yellow kill a fellow; 
Red and black, poison lack.” 


From these lines you know if a} 


red band touches a yellow band, the 
snake is a coral snake. If a red band 
touches a black band, the snake is 
nonpoisonous. 

Venom of all poisonous snakes is 
made up of two parts: hemotoxin, 
which affects the blood, and neuro- 
toxin, which affects the nerves. In 
pit vipers the bulk of venom is 
hemotoxin, while in the coral snake, 
neurotoxin is the chief poison. 


Most nonpoisonous snakes are 
beneficial in controlling insects and 
mice, and should not be destroyed. 
Water snakes are not generally 
desirable and should be killed. The 
“chicken snake,” which usually is 
one of the rat snakes or the bull 
snake, should be destroyed if guilty 
of robbing the poultry yard. In the 
field far from farm buildings, these 
snakes are beneficial and should be 


. protected. Either snake will prob- 


ably catch more rats and mice daily 
than you could destroy with traps 
or two hungry house cats! 

Many nonpoisonous snakes may 
attempt to frighten you with sham 
acts. The black racer will often 
“charge,” but if you suddenly turn 
on him, he’ll slip away in the other 
direction. The harmless spreading 
adder, or hog-nosed snake, will 
spread its hood and hiss alarmingly 
to frighten you away. It will even 
turn on its back and play dead. 


According to superstition, snakes 
have more tricks than a magician. 
Many persons still believe fantastic 
snake tales, although scientists have 
proved them false. The hoop snake 
with tail in mouth is supposed to 
roll along like a wagon wheel, 
and with one stab of its tail kill a 
tree in a few minutes! Yet our 
strongest chemicals won't kill a tree 
for days! The mud snake has been 
called the hoop snake because of 
its horny tail, which carries no poi- 
son, isn’t capable of breaking skin. 

The “milk” snake doesn’t milk 
cows. I can’t imagine “Bossy” stand- 
ing still to let down Grade A for 
any snake. Neither can the coach- 
whip give you a lashing. The tail 
of the “glass” snake, which is ac- 
tually a legless lizard, will often 
break off in a battle with an enemy, 
but it grows a new one! Birds and 
frogs are not hypnotized by snakes. 


First aid for a person bitten by a 
poisonous snake is simple. Keep 
the victim quiet. Tighten a tourni- 
quet between the bite and the heart. 
Sterilize a sharp knife blade with 
a lighted match and cut X’s % inch 
deep through each fang puncture. 
Place suction cups over the wounds 
or apply suction with your mouth. 
Do not give whiskey. Get a doctor 
or carry the victim to one. Remem- 
ber to loosen tourniquet complete- 
ly for a few minutes at 20- minute 
intervals. In “snake country” it is 
advisable to carry a snake bite kit. 

Shake off your horror by learn- 
ing to understand, not fear, snakes. 
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BETTER MACHINES MEAN BETTER FARMING. . TIMKEN BEARINGS MEAN BETTER MACHINES 
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Making the most of Muy rain 

















1. COTTON FARMER CUTS COSTS $22 A A BALE 


A California cotton farmer, by switching from hand picking to mechanical 
picking, has cut the cost of harvesting cotton $22 a bale! By completely 
mechanizing his 4500 acre farm (four of his mechanical pickers are shown 
above), the farmer has also eliminated migrant labor problems and pro- 
vided year-round labor for 25 men. This is just one more example of how 
mechanized farming can mean extra dividends. 


To help you make the most of mechanized farming, tractor and farm 
implement manufacturers mount moving parts on Timken® tapered roller 
bearings. Equipment is ready for the job when you need it, delays for main- 
tenance are reduced, breakdowns prevented. 





2. BETTER TRACTORS 
START HERE 


This laboratory device at the 
Timken Company tests gears 
and other tractor transmission 
parts for stamina and fatigue 
resistance. Similar devices are 
used by Timken Company engi- 
neers to help design and test 
related parts as well. This is one 
of the many ways Timken Com- 
pany engineers work hand in 
hand with implement makers to 
give you the best in bearing 
performance. 














3. QUICK WAY TO 
UNLOAD PIT SILOS 


An additional 8 feet of boom, a 
hinged-bottom box and sixty feet 
of cable was all that was needed by 
farmer Herb West, Prowers County, 
Colorado, to convert this manure 
loader into a silage loader. When 
the box is full in the pit, the winch 
winds up the cable and the box is 
dumped onto a truck or wagon. 

— $10 FOR IDEAS: Do you have an idea 
like this on making the most a mechanized farming? We'll pay $10.00 for each 
idea that we accept and publish. Send photo of implement and description to 
the Timken Company, Dept. PF-5, Canton 6, Ohio. 





You can be sure of value in the imple- 
ment or tractor you buy if it’s equipped 
with Timken tapered roller bearings. 
That’s because Timken bearings hold 
moving parts in positive alignment. 
They reduce wear and practically elim- 
inate friction. Always look for the 
‘‘Timken Bearing Equipped’”’ label. 
It’s your guide to top value. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, 
- Ohio. Cable address: “TIMROSCO”, 





4. HOW TO FIND VALUE WHEN YOU BUY 




















This symbol on a product means its bearings 
are the best. Look for it when you buy. 
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NOT JUST A BALL CD NOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C— BEARING TAKES RADIAL ® AND THRUST -~(@])-— LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 3H 











Stream delivers 1 inch of water on 3.5 acres in 2 hours 54 minutes. Rainbow Mfg. Co. Photo. 






Irrigated Acres in South Multiplied 32 Times 
in 10 Years. Growers Learn How To 


Turn Water Into Dollars 












p 

By PAUL W. CHAPMAN i 

} 

Associate Dean, Georgia’s College of Agriculture $ 
ATER is the raw material of which these facts, they turn in ever-increasing num 
farmers use the largest quantity. Lack bers to irrigation. They are improving upon 
Lester Elmore, Lincolnton, N. C., and heart of his irrigation of water limits production — conse- nature by applving water to crops just as, for 
system. With ample water, proper pumps and pipe installa- quently, earnings—more often than all other generations, they have improved natural soil 
tion he can have rain when and where needed. SCS Photo. factors combined. And _ irrigation, which productivity by applying commercial ferti- 
may be described as making rain when you lizers. The two practices go together, be- 
need it, is the best “income insurance” a cause in order to “eat,” plants must “drink.’ 
farmer can buy. Most of our irrigation development has 

As farmers throughout the South realize come within the (Continued on page 68) s | 
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Four million acres in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas produce This irrigation outfit on the farm of Joe Seales, Giles County, Tenn., was a lifesaver to more 
85 per cent of nation’s rice on land developed for irrigation. than 100 acres of improved pasture last summer. Seales’ cattle had excellent grazing while So 
Here is a new pump in Mississippi where rice is a new crop. neighborhood farmers were cutting corn to feed cattle on burned-up pastures during drouth. 











Exciting New Features 






















9 IT’S A WIZARD! 


————— 


——— 
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GET THE PICK OF THE MOST WANTED FEATURES in this luxurious new 10.1 cu. ft. 


thousands are choosing Wizard in 1952. 


©} AUTOMATIC DEFROSTER ... built-in mechanism defrosts nightly. 

© BUTTER CONDITIONER ... thermostat keeps butter ready to spread. 

©) THREE DOOR SHELVES ... convenient extra space at your finger-tips. 

© DOUBLE CRISPERS ... keep a bushel of vegetables garden fresh for days. 

© FULL-WIDTH FREEZER LOCKER... stores 52% Ibs. of frozen food. 
NEW KITCHEN BEAUTY IS YOURS with Wizard’s color-toned trim and porcelain 
interior, chrome-plated adjustable shelves and DuPont baked-on enamel exterior. 
You'll be thrilled by the complete new Wizard line. Models as low as $ 
$194.95, Yours on easy terms. Wizard Deluxe above,................- 





IT'S A WIZARD! 





NOW! A SEMI-AUTOMATIC WASHER for 
less than most ordinary washers. . . this 
new Wizard has patented Wiz-O- Matic 


20-YEAR GUARANTEE (pro- 
rata) with this 45-gal. 
Wizard Automatic Gas Wa- 


Dial that shuts off machine at time you ter Heater. 100% safe con- 
set. Double-wall tub holds 10 lbs. Deluxe trol. Fiberglas insulation. 
Lovell balloon roller wringer. 313.4% For any gas. $1299. 
Fast drain pump. Only ...2i2100 Only... 21/545.46.47) 





; With These Guarantee a 


Wizard Deluxe Refrigerator. Compare with any other leading brand and see why 


Sold by America’s Largest Group of Associated Appliance Stores 


... Better Living For You 
izard Appliances 























NEW FARM-SIZE WIZARD FREEZER gives you a ‘“‘grocery store” in your own home 
. pays for itself in food savings. Compare these outstanding Wizard features: 


@ 15-CUBIC-FEET OF STORAGE ... fits in floor space of most 11’ freezers. 

@ “WRAP-AROUND” CONDENSER ... eliminates sweating, even in steamy kitchens. 

@ AUTOMATIC COLD CONTROL... assures safe, long-term food storage. 

@ FAST-FREEZE COMPARTMENT ... holds 90 Ibs.—goes to 42° below freezing. 

@ HANDY LIFT-OUT STORAGE BASKETS... easy to reach —easy to store. 
AND AT NO EXTRA COST YOU GET: 
than 200 lbs. of food; (2) $300 Food Spoilage Protection; (3) 5-year 
Warranty Plan on unit. Easy terms. 15-cu.-ft. size Wizard above, :2/121 

9 cu. ft. size 211209) $294.95 22 cu. ft. size (211222) $489.95 


(1) Frost-O-Fold kit to package more 


389” 











SAY GOOD-BYE to cook- 
ing drudgery with this 
new fully-automatic 
Wizard Electric Range. 
It’s a full-size range with 
International timer clock 
that starts and stops your 
cooking automatically. 
Outlet plug times small 
appliances. Quick-heat- 
ing surface units give you 
7-speed cooking. Giant 
porcelain oven; roomy 


storage $] 89% 


space. 


M Sooke 
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NOTE: WESTERN auto Associate ony 


OWN THEIR OWN ST ND SET THEIR 
OWN PRIC TERMS, wrt Cc TIONS 
PRICES MAY VARY DUE TO DIFFERENCES 


GRAND, KANSAS CITY, MO. (P52), 
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What comes from proper management of a farm fishpond?—a heap of fun and lots of fish for the hot skillet. 


Grow a Good Crop of Fish 


Fishing and the 
fun of a pond need not 
be expensive luxuries. 

An expert tells you 


how to get them. 


OULDN’T you like to own a pond where 
you and your family could catch fish every 
month of the year? A place where you could 


invite your friends for swimming and fishing—and 
be relatively certain that you could catch enough 
fish to eat—cooking them outdoors and enjoying an 
evening of relaxation—with the moon and stars over- 
head and reflected back to you from your own lake? 

Hundreds of families now have such ponds, and 
additional hundreds are building them each year. 
If these ponds are built and managed correctly, they 
can return more in outdoor relaxation, sport, and 
food for the entire family than almost any other 


By H. S. SWINGLE 
{PI 


Experiment Station 


Culturist, { gricultural 


Fish 


investment. Improperly managed, the ponds ar 


of little value. 


C 


It is now possible in most areas in the South to 


have such ponds. In each state prospective pond 
owners can get the aid of extension specialists oy 
soil conservation technicians in locating good pond 
sites and in planning the pond. This expert help 
should be called upon to avoid mistakes in where 
and how the pond is constructed. 


Free Fish for the Asking 


Bluegills and bass for stocking new ponds are 
furnished free to new pond owners from hatcheries 
of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service and of the 
State Fish and Game Departments. Some states 
charge a small fee for delivery of the fish. These 
fish are ready for delivery in fall and winter. 

Consequently, the best time to build a pond is in 
summer or early fall. No 
pounded until after the first frost so that wild stream 
fish cannot breed and reproduce before the hatchery 
fish are introduced. Do not place any other fish in 
the pond except those sent you from the hatchery. 

The pond must be fertilized regularly after it is 
stocked if you expect to maintain good fishing and 
to keep the pond free of pond weeds. For best 
results, begin fertilization the first of February and 
not later than the first of March. Use 100 pounds 
6-8-4 plus 5 pounds ammonium nitrate (or the 
equivalent of 100 pounds 8-8-2) for each acre at 
each application. Make repeated applications a 
three- to four-week intervals as needed to keep the 


water should be im 





water green with microscopic plants until frost in 
the fall—about 10 to 12 applications per year. 


Fertilize To Grow More Bugs 


No, the fish don’t eat the fertilizer. It causes the 
growth of green microscopic plants throughout the 
water. The fish don’t eat the plants, either. On 
this aquatic pasture thousands of queer fleas, bugs, 
and worms feed. Bluegills hunt and feed on these 
small animals, while bass, in turn, feed on the 
small bluegills. 

If you have stocked the pond correctly and have 
fertilized regularly, you should begin fishing the 
pond during the second summer—usually in June. 
The pond should not be fished until this time @ 
order that bass will have (Turn next page) 


A fishpond will provide recreation, fish stories, and what’s more—fish for all members of the family and their friends. 
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| No Regular Overhaul Can Match This 
_- The Mower That Remanufactured WIZARD-IZED Engine! 
Turns Grass Chppings 


Into Rich Fertilizer! OLD ENGINE OUT—NEW WIZARD-IZED ema IN! 


yc 
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lists or 
1 pond 
t help 
where 


De Ti A ot 


Look At The Difference Between 
Wizard And Ordinary Mowers: 


~ hig 


ORDINARY MOWER 


Engine not 
powerful enough 


Too little head room 
chokes up for heavy growth 


feaves fone 

Cuttings to be 

- are R ca favo mn Ren pati 

cheries 

of the ‘ \ es 

states 
These 

.r. Many mowers fail 2 ways: By 

id ish making mowing hard; by leaving 

long cuttings that must be raked. 


be im- 
ote This robs lawn of vital plant food. 


stream 
itchery 


fish in WIZARD MOWER 


hery. 2 H. P. engine 


Correct head-room 
makes mowing easier 


it i permits tornado 

er its pulverizing action 
makes clippings Suction itt design 

ng and fertiizer size © sucks grass into 


on best a 
ury and . ae fe - 

pounds aren THIS WIZARO-IZED ENGINE PAYS FOR /7SELF 

(or the : THRU SAVINGS (N GAS, 01. ANO REPAIR BULS/ 


acre at Wizard chops grass so fine that 
ions at clippings decompose fast into 
cep the precious plant food. Then Wizard 
frost in spreads them evenly over lawn. 


ar. ; GET 50,000 OR MORE MILES from your car this 500-mile service inspection of our installation 


ee 


ney 


ises the 
out the 
er. On 
s, bugs, 


easy Wizard-ized way —for about what you’d pay 
for an overhaul! Your Wizard-ized Engine 
is precision remanufactured in one of 5 large 
factories, and... 

EVERY MOVING PART IS BRAND NEW or re- 
manufactured to function like new. Every engine 
is run-in tested. That’s why you can buy with new 
car confidence. In fact, Western Auto gives you... 


SEE YOUR WESTERN AUTO MAN NOW — ask 
about his guaranteed trade-in allowance for your 
old engine! 

CHEVROLET FORD PLYMOUTH 
as low as as low as as low as 
$14.00 $16.00 $17.00 
down down down 


in these ; ; -" A NEW-CAR ENGINE GUARANTEE—plus a_ (Also for Dodge, Pont., DeSoto, Olds., Chrys.) 
on the ‘ 


id have 
ing the 
n June. 
time i 
t page) 


Automatic rewind starter 
WES you instant starting— 
‘aster, easier operation. 


Cuts full 20-inch swath for 
fewer trips. Guard provides 
safe close trimming 


See why thousands are so 
enthusiastically switching to 
this popular Wizard 


THEW RE SO BEAUTIFUL 


) MORE RAKING . . .EASIER MOWING... with this revolutionary new 4a. 
y ANO SNUG FITTINGS 
»* 


‘tard Power Mower. No other power mower at any price gives you all of 
ward’s features including new ‘‘Suction-Lift” Tornado Blade. See the 
nplete mone -saving Wizard line at Western Auto this week! Power mowers .% 
ited as low as $59.95. 20” Wizard (2X1224, above a 


> STORES & ASSMAN STORE 


oo 


YOUR CHOICE OF BRIGHT NEW PATTERNS... 
stripes, bullfighters (above)or plaids that beautify 
your car for years. These exciting new Country 
Club Seat Covers are made of washable, fade- 
resistant Saran Plastics. They have that smart, 
custom-tailored look with Sealtuft quilted plastic 


If you do not know the location of your nearest Western Auto Store, write WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY CO., 2107 Grand, Kansas City, Missouri 


trim .. silk-like rayon skirting . . luxurious white 
plastic beading. 

SEE THE COMPLETE LINE of Country Club Seat 
Covers this week! Fiber covers, as low as $11.95 
Deluxe plastics (N6704-82) $17.95 Premium plastics 
(illus.) for coaches or sedans,(N6404-82) $23.95 


S | 
a America’s Largest Group Of Associated Auto Supply Stores 


NOTE: Western Auto Associate dealers own their own stores and set their own prices and terms Prices may vary due to differences in local conditions 
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New Flight-Style Control Panel— 
one of the many quality features of 


Ford's 


Coachcraft Bodies—blends 


into the doors in a sweeping Curve. 


Controls are easier to reach and in- 


struments are easier to read. 


New Power-Pivot Pedals 
are suspended from 
above! They're easier to 
operate. They give the 


driver much more foot 


space — eliminate drafty 
holes in the floor. 


Once again Ford’s first ... first with the 
newest in its price class . . . first to meet 
the widest range of motorists’ needs. The 
1952 Ford is available in more models and 
in more color and upholstery combina- 
tions than any other car in its field. In 
addition, it is the only low-priced car to 
offer three drives: Fordomatic, Overdrive, 
and Conventional Your Ford Dealer in- 
vites you to “Test Drive’’ a 52 Ford today. 
You'll agree it’s the ablest car on the 
American road! Yes, you can pay more, 
but you can’t buy newer or better! 


W hite sidewall tires 


extra cost 


if available), Fordomatic, and Overdrive optional at 


Equipment, accessories and trim subject to change without notice 


Fords first 
with the newest! 


Its the Ablest Car on the American Road 


D ter 
fords new Or spillage 


cuts 


New higher compression! You 
it in both the new 101-h.p. Mile 
Maker Six, with free-turning over! 
valves, and in the famous 110- 
Strato-Star V-8. Both engines | 
the Automatic Power Pilot, so t 


get 
ge 


deliver all their “‘go”’ on regular 


New Full-Circle Visibility really lets you 
see where you're going and where you've 
been. You have the safety advantages of 
a huge one-piece windshield and a car. 
wide rear window plus side windows that 
are picture-window big. 


Gill Fueling 


New Center-Fill Fueling mak¢ 
gassing-up convenient fron 
either side of the pump. With s 
long filler pipe in the way, ™ 
luggage compartment 1s 4 SY 
case bigger. And the rear licen* 
plate is spring-mounted to ©” 
ceal the gas cap! 
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Grow a Good Crop of Fish 
(Continued from page 64) 


a chance to reproduce before any 
are removed. After this time, fish 
as you wish. You will not take out 
too many by hook and line. 

When the pond is first opened to 
fishing, everyone can catch fish with 
almost any kind of tackle and with 
almost any kind of bait. 
Fish at that time are un- 
educated, and are almost 
willing to help you bait 
the hook. This pleasant 
(for you) state of affairs 
does not last long. Fish 
soon learn that certain 
worms are dangerous = 
and that queer -looking 
clumps of feathers, wob- 
bling wood blocks are to 
be laughed at—not eaten. 

You will then have to 
become a real fisherman 
and learn how to outwit 
fish. You will have to 
learn what types of live 
baits to use and when 
and how to fish them. 
You will gradually learn 
that good tackle is essen- 
tial for good “luck” and 
that good tackle is not 
necessarily expensive 
tackle. You will learn the 
types of artificial lures 
and flies that are real 
fish-getters, and how they 
must be used. This will 
require so much of your 
attention that you will 
even forget to worry dur- 
ing those golden hours 
spent fishing. As a result, 
you will live longer—and 
life will appear shorter. 

In order to harvest 
your crop of fish, you will need to 
learn where to fish at different sea- 
sons of the year. You will find that 
there will be certain spots in the 
pond where you can nearly always 
take fish, and other areas where you 
will seldom catch any. During the 
cold months of the year, usually 
from November till March, the fish 
will be found principally in deep 
water, and fishing is best at depths 
of from 6 to 12 feet. On warm win- 
ter days in January and February, 
bluegills rise close to the surface in 
the evenings and warm themselves 
in the sun’s rays. They can then 
often be caught using wet flies, 








Immeture crayfish 


Fresh-woter shrimp 


English 
red worm 





Fothead minnow 


These are some 
of the baits used 
by live-bait fish- 
ermen. The bet- 
ter, more experi- 
enced fishermen 
will vary kinds of 
baits to outsmart 
bluegills, bass. 


crickets, or worms fished 1 to 3 feet 

deep over the deep-water areas. 
As water warms in spring, all 

fish move into shallow waters, and 

the good fisherman is there waiting 

for them. From then until cool 

weather in fall, fishing is best in 
water from 3 to about 6 
feet in depth. In the 
summer, few fish are 
found in deeper water be- 
cause there is not enough 
oxygen to enable them 
to live at depths greater 
than six feet. 

The best months for 
bass fishing are April, 
October, March, and Feb- 
ruary. In late April or 
May, bass in the South- 

. east begin going on beds 
and usually will not bite 
again until after the 
young have hatched. Af- 
ter their first spawning 
season in the pond, it will 
not hurt to fish for bass 
during the spawning pe- 
riod; in fact, it will re- 
quire some expert fishing 
throughout the year to 
harvest fish adequately. 


Black 
cricket 


Bluegills may be 
caught throughout the 
year. They begin spawn- 
ing in May and continue 
to spawn at irregular in- 
tervals until late Septem- 
ber. While on beds, the 
male fish can be caught 
readily until spawning ac- 
tually begins. It is desir- 
able to locate these beds 
and to fish on them in or- 
der to harvest adequately 
the crop of bluegills. They are 
usually located on a gradual slope 
in water 1 to 4 feet deep and close 
to a drop into deeper water. 

You should catch from 125 to 
200 pounds of fish from each acre 
each year. The more fish you re- 
move, the harder the remainder are 
to catch. So, if you want to catch 
fish easily throughout the year, plan 
to harvest the lower figure. If you 
want the most pounds at lowest 
cost, harvest up to higher amount. 

Take care of your pond; land- 
scape the surroundings and make it 
a place of beauty for maximum en- 
joyment by all the family. 


Artificial Baits 


Wet flies 


‘ ce 
Spoon with colored 
rubber skirt 





Fish become accustomed to any one of the above baits if it is con- 
stantly used. So the skilled artificial-bait fisherman will use a va- 
riety of lures with plenty of action. Surface baits, such as popping 


bugs and dry flies, are used when the fish are surface feeding. 
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A product of years of development, this new Exide ULTRA START 
was designed to give you improved battery performance... greater 
battery value . . . longer battery life. 


THREE REASONS FOR ULTRA START’S LONGER LIFE 


SILVIUM , the corrosion-resistant grid alloy, resists a battery’s most 
destructive enemy—grid corrosion caused by overcharging. 


60.X., new active material, so effective that it is possible to take full 
advantage of an acid solution of lower specific gravity. 


PORMAX , practically indestructible plastic separators, are extremely resis- 
tant to heat and acid... flexible and tough. Low internal resistance 
increases cold-weather starting ability. 


PLUS many other exclusive features that make ULTRA START your 
best battery buy at any price...for cars, trucks, tractors and other 
motorized equipment. 


Other Exides to fit your particular needs are: 
Exide HYCAP 


Surplus starting power, long life and all-round 
dependability. 
Exide SURE-START— Exide’s reputation builder through the years. 


Exide STARTEX—Dollar value at a lower price. 





DEPEND ON THE EXIDE DEALER FOR GOOD PRODUCTS, GOOD SERVICE 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 2 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


WHEN IT'S AN EEXIO€ YOU START 





“EXIDE” & “PORMAX” Reg. T.M. U.S. Pat. Of. “SILVIUM" & “ULTRA START” 7.M. Keg. applted for 
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PEERLESS 


WATER SYSTEMS 





Right IN DESIGN. 


Peerless water systems are good looking 
and they're exactly right mechanically 
and hydraulically. They're loaded with 
features that will supply you with plenty 
of water automatically and dependably, 
when you turn on the tap. And they're 
easy to install, operate and maintain. 


Right IN PERFORMANCE. 


In Peerless’ complete line you will be 
sure to find a system exactly right in 
type, size, capacity, pressure and lift, 
for all your water needs. You'll be 
proud to own and enjoy a Peerless. 


Right IN SERVICE. 


Faithful, trouble-free operation reflects 
the built-in premium quality of 

a Peerless system. Proved in service and 
endorsed by thousands of owners. 


Right IN PRICE. 


Remember you pay no more for a 
Peerless system than for an ordinary 
pump. You'll remember and praise 
Peerless quality throughout its years of 
service. Your Peerless dealer will show 
you why it’s exactly right by every 
standard you've set for your new water 
system. Buy a Peerless water system. 


CHOOSE YOUR SYSTEM FROM 


THIS COMPLETE LINE; 
Deep and Shallow 
Well Jet Systems 
Deep Well Rod Pumps 
Shallow Well ‘“‘Water 
King’’ and Packaged 
Pumps 

All capacities, sizes 
and pressures 
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MAIL COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE 


Turn Water Into Dollars 


(Continued from page 62) 


past five years, much of it since 
1949. And, wherever irrigation has 
expanded, the farm incomes have 
been increased. 

In Texas, three farms were irri- 
gated in 1950 for every one report- 
ed in 1940. In 15 years, irrigated 
acres in one section—the High Plains 
—jumped from 3,500 to 650,000. 
When the last census was taken, it 
was found that about 10 per cent of 
the state’s cropland was irrigated. 
This land produced 30 per cent of 
the dollars earned from crop sales. 

Florida is the top state in irri- 
gated acres in the eastern half of 
the United States. In the Sunshine 
State today there are about 500,000 
irrigated acres, or four times as 
many as in 1940. 

Rice is an irrigated crop. To pro- 
duce 85 per cent of the nation’s 
supply of this Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Texas have devel- 
oped 4 million acres of cropland for 
irrigation. One-fourth of this acre- 
age is devoted to rice each year; 
the other portion is used for hay 
and grazing crops. 

Sprinkler systems on the nation’s 
farms have more than doubled since 
1949. “More than 4,000 sprinkler 
systems have, to my knowledge, 
been installed in the Southeast dur- 
ing the past two years,” says S. F. 
Luecht, Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation, Lakeland, 
Fla. “Eventually, this section will 
contain 25 per cent of all irrigation 
systems in the U. S.” 


Does Lack of Water 
Limit Your Income? 

Farmers are turning to irrigation 
because they need—and in this way 
can get—more income. And, farm- 
ers are learning that production is 
determined by the amount of water 
used, and that profits are, as a rule, 
in direct ratio to yields per acre. 

Scientists found that for 
every ear of corn grown, a farmer 
uses 100 gallons of water. To make 
100 bushels of corn per acre, as 
thousands of Southern farmers do 
every year, requires enough water 
to cover the cornfield to a depth of 
from 20 to 24 inches. It takes 146 
barrels of water to make 1 bushel 


cereal, 


have 


| of oats. 


When all crops are considered, it 
takes 1,000 pounds of water to 


make 1 pound of dry weight-in the 
crops that farmers sell. 

Animals require vast quantities 
of water. Meat animals, when sold, 
are about half water. The dairy 
farmer who markets milk from 20 
cows that produce an average of 
5,000 pounds annually, actually 
sells, each year, 87,000 pints of 
water. Plus the 200 pounds of wa- 
ter that such a cow must drink 
every day, think of the gigantic 
quantities of water needed to pro- 
duce the feed for 20 such cows. 


Every Plant Is a 
Water Fountain 

Every plant is a fountain—a foun- 
tain that grows by taking water 
(carrying plant food) into the roots, 
passing it through stalks and stems, 
and out of the leaves. When’ the 
“fountain” does not get enough wa- 
ter to operate at top speed, the 
plant does not get enough to “eat.” 

Production is determined by 
amount of water used, if needed 
plant foods are available. 

Consider sweet potatoes! From 
Louisiana, which grows and sells 
more sweet potatoes than any other 
state in the nation, came this state- 
ment at harvesttime last fall: 

“Hard-hit by inadequate rainfall 
during the growing season, the 
yield per acre was cut to 5 or more 
bushels per acre below the state 
average.” 

Otis Woodard, horticulturist, 
Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment 
Station, Tifton, reports a yield of 
533.09 bushels per acre of bunch 
Porto Rico potatoes grown under 
irrigation. Georgia’s state average 
is well below the 100 bushels per 
acre mark. 

Consider corn, which occupies 
more acres of land than any other 
Southern field crop. The same 
drouth reported by Louisiana cut 
yields in Mississippi by 5 or more 
bushels per acre. 

To find out how continued gains 
can be made in the South’s corn 
crop, agronomists in every state 
were asked: “What is the one fac- 
tor that most often limits corn yields 
per acre?” Most replied, “Nitrogen.” 
A few said, “Water.” Each, for 
some farms and some years, may be 
right. But, when ample supplies of 
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SERVICE 


The Greatest Service Organization 
of its Kind in the World... 


Nearby there is a Briggs & Stratton 
service organization, factory trained 
and supervised, and with a stock of 
genuine Briggs & Stratton engine 
parts ready to serve you. These 
organizations offer complete Briggs 
& Stratton engine service — tune up, 
repair, and rebuilding with original 
Briggs & Stratton parts. 

Only Briggs & Stratton maintains 
such complete na- 
tional and world- 
wide authorized 
service facilities. 
Briggs & Stratton 
Corp., Milwaukee 
1, Wis., U.S.A. 

5 





CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? Don’t fail to 
notify us. Give both your new address and 
your old one six weeks in advance. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 





FOR OUTBUILDINGS! 
In dairy barn, tool _< 
shed, brooder and poul- _ 
try house, Upson | 
Strong-Bilt Panels — . | 
waterproofed—for 
walls, partitions, ceil- 
ings. Lightweight yet 
extra sturdy. Quick, 
easy to apply, high in- 
sulating value. 


FOR REMODECING! 
Partition off a large 

room, add a closet or an 

extra bedroom, enclose 

a porch! No visible nail- 

heads! Easy directions! ~ 


FOR CRACKED CEILINGS! 

Re-cover right over 
old plaster with Upson 
Kuver-Krak Panels or ~ 
washable Ceiling Tile. 
In a matter of hours 
you have a new crack- 
proof ceiling. 


«> “Send for 32 page book- 
. let in full color with ideas 
by leading decorators!" 


>, Mail coupon and 10¢! 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
Indianapolis 8, Indiana 


Please send free literature describing: 
(CO Deep Well Jet System [] Deep Well Rod Pumps 
(C0 Shallow Well Jet System 
(© Shallow Well Water King 
(C0 Deep Well Turbine Pumps 


UPSON 
PANELS 


THE UPSON COMPANY 
3135 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. r 


1 enclose lc. Send me your helpful 
idea booklet, ‘‘New Interiors for Old 


NAME 

ADDRESS. 
TOWN 
STATE... 
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One boy or man by himself can couple these 6-inch x 20-foot pipe sec- 
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tions. Each section of pipe has latches to make coupling quick and easy. | Loy 
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both nitrogen and water are avail- 
able, high yields always result. 

Using a surface water irrigation 
system and thoroughly wetting the 
land at each of four irrigations, 
David R. Bagley, Jr., 4-H club 
member, Martindale, Tex., pro- 
duced 459.8 bushels of corn on 3 
acres. He used locally produced 
hybrid seed; planted in 3-foot rows 
with plants spaced 10 inches apart; 
used 800 pounds of fertilizer—600 
pounds of a complete fertilizer, 
5-10-5, and 200 pounds of 35.5 per 
cent ammonium nitrate, as side- 
dressing at first cultivation. The 
kevs to this record are—seed, prop- 
er spacing, fertilizer (nitrogen), 
and water. 

Consider cotton! Some farmers 
like to say, “Cotton is a wonderful 
crop. It is not hurt by lack of rain. 
In dry periods, it just waits; then, 
when rains come, it begins growing 
again.” These farmers are proved 
wrong when cotton that gets plenty 
of water is compared with cotton 
that lacks water needed to make a 
high yield. 

For a recent 10-year period, Cal- 
ifornia averaged 602 pounds of lint 
per acre—highest state average in 
the nation. In 20 years, lint pro- 
duction per acre has increased 329 
pounds in both Arizona and Cali- 
fornia where all cotton is irrigated. 
This gain, according to figures com- 
piled by the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, is more than the combined 20- 
year gains of all these cotton-grow- 
ing states: Alabama, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Oklahoma, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Texas. 


Another proof that cotton re- 
sponds to an ample supply of water 
is found in the yields obtained in 
Texas. In a Texas A. & M. College 
System publication, “Irrigated Ag- 
riculture in Texas,” dated Septem- 
ber 1950, it is stated that lint pro- 
duction on irrigated acres is 88 per 
cent higher than the total average 
yield per acre for the state. 


Other Examples of 
Irrigation Profits 

Horticultural crops, as a rule, 
show the largest net returns from 
the use of irrigation. 

Ben M. Gramling, South Caro- 
lina peach grower, bought an irri- 
gation system for $4,000. From 17 
acres to which he applied water the 





Straight row irrigation is practiced mostly in the High Plains of Texas, 
ut can be used elsewhere, of course. 


first year, he grossed, at $6 a bush- 
el, $30,000. Based on yields in oth- 
er Spartanburg County orchards, it 
was estimated that without irriga- 
tion, these 17 acres would have pro- 
duced but $10,000 worth of mar- 
ketable peaches. 

Paul D. Fulwood, plant grower, 
Tifton, Ga., says, “Five years ago 
no plant grower in our section irri- 
gated; today, all have some kind of 
system. By irrigating, we average 
twice as many plants per acre. And 
we get the same percentage in- 
crease from applying water to our 
truck crops.” 

In tests conducted in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, irrigation increased 
turnip greens an average of 3.76 
tons per acre. Nine inches of water 
was applied at a cost of $18; gross 
sales were increased $112 per acre 
and net profits $94 per acre. 

Commercial canners in the 
Southeast usually make irrigation a 
requirement in contracting with 
growers; thus, production is assured 
and quality improved. 

One grower who is producing for 
Pomona Products Company of Grif- 
fin, Ga., made 20 tons of turnip 
greens per acre the first year he 
irrigated. Before irrigating he had 
never made more than 5 tons to 
the acre. 


More Meat and Milk 
From Pasture 

Edd C. McLeroy, county agent 
of Dimmitt, Texas, says, “Jay Bos- 
ton, to the best of my knowledge, 
grazed 85 head of cattle and 15 
hogs on 20 acres last May. Since 
the first of June he has carried 75 
head of cattle on the 20 acres of 
grass, and figures that it is making 
him $750 a month. He applies 200 
pounds ammonium nitrate to this 
pasture twice a year—in spring and 
in late summer. He waters the grass 
every 7 to 10 days. His pasture is 
divided into two plats; he grazes 
one off and then waters it while the 
other 10 acres are being grazed.” 

At the Middle Tennessee Experi- 
ment Station, Columbia, the follow- 
ing percentage increases resulted 
from irrigation of pastures for dairy 
cows: number of cows grazed, 36.5; 
milk produced, 43; feed costs, 17; 
income above costs, 43.2. Cost of 
this irrigation — operation, interest, 
depreciation—was $20.28 per acre 
(Continued on page 70) 
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MODEL’S NEW 
15¢ SIZE 


Buy it in the bright new silver- 
color pocket can— sturdy—with 
smooth finger-guard top. 


Either way, MODEL is made 
of the same select Burley 
tobacco blended, flavored, 
and cut just right so it 


TTER- 
SMELLS YES BETTER 


Compare MODEL with any 
tobacco in your pipe or 
hand-rolled cigarette. See 
why MODEL makes more 
and more friends among 
steady users of better 
tobacco. 


7 
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DEL 


Or buy MODEL in the famed red 

pocket pouch that opens wide for x 
filling—folds down snugly to ¢ 
prevent spilling—and still ONLY 


*Plus any local tax 


pLEASURE 


soLID sMOK! 
ARETTE TODAY 


puT 


FOR 
OR CIG 
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Modern Engines, Modern Heavy 
Duty Motor Oil and Modern 
Wix Oil Filter Cartridges 


In modern, high compression farm en- 
gines, parts fit closer, lubrication bears 
a heavier burden and you need excep- 
tional filtration to keep the new, heavy 
duty, detergent type oils at peak effi- 
ciency. Today’s WIX Oil Filter Car- 
tridge gives you this superior filtration 
because it contains the modern, heavy 
duty filtrant — 


VW/LSUUTE 


HEVI-DUTY WIXITE with its resili- 
ent density and electronically controlled 
construction removes more harmful 
dirt, grit, dust and sludge. Why? Be- 
cause this sludge-thirsty filtrant filters 
through its full depth, but does not re- 
move detergent additives from the new 
oils. For greater protection of your trac- 
tor, truck, car and stationary engines, 
“Clean Up The Oil With Wix.” Your 
Farm Equipment dealer can supply you 
with WIX Engineered Filtration. 


~- 


OIL FILTERS % CARTRIDGES 
WIX ACCESSORIES CORP. ~« GASTONIA, N. C. 


Canadien Factory 
WIX ACCESSORIES CORP., LTD. « TORONTO, ONT. 
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Turn Water Into Dollars 


(Continued from page 69) 


per year; income per acre above 
costs, $203.13. 


Is Your Water Supply Enough? 

From the standpoint of water 
supply, the nation may be divided 
into two parts—the arid (dry) West; 
the humid (moist) East. 

Rainfall in the nation varies from 
about 7.8 inches annually in Ari- 
zona to an average of 60 inches in 
the South’s Gulf Coast. California— 
in the cotton-growing section—gets 
about 15 inches. In Texas, average 
annual rainfall varies from 45 


‘inches in the eastern counties to 


about 15 inches in the western part. 
In general, the line separating the 
arid section from the humid section 
cuts the state almost in half. Until 
recently, irrigation was confined 
chiefly to the arid West. 

Any farmer who lives in the 
Southeast, which gets 51 inches of 
water a year, will wonder: “Why 
should I irrigate?” The answer is: 
“For two reasons. First, because so 
little of this water is available for 
plant growth. It is lost by run-off, 
leaching, and evaporation. Second, 
it is almost never properly distrib- 
uted for top production. 

Every year, as a rule, there are 
dry periods. J. M. Eleazer, Clem- 
son College, says, “Through the 
years, we have averaged six drouths 
a year in the part of the Southeast 
that South Carolina occupies.” The 
only way to overcome this handicap 
is to practice every possible means 
of increasing the water-holding ca- 
pacity of the soil and then provide 
supplemental irrigation. 


How Much Does It Cost? 

Water for supplemental irriga- 
tion comes, for the most part, from 
ponds, lakes, and streams. It must 
be pumped from these sources and 
moved to fields where it is to be ap- 
plied. Costs vary with size of the 
system, distance water must be 
moved, and number of feet that it 
must be elevated. Every system 
must be planned for the farm on 
which it is to be used. Designing 
is done by agricultural engineers 
secured through county agents, Soil 
Conservation Service technicians, 
and representatives of dealer-dis- 
tributor groups. 

Costs may be estimated at from 
$75 to $125 per acre, with, perhaps, 
an average of $100. The more acres 


irrigated, the cheaper the cost per 
acre. If water source is located in 
center of area to be irrigated, costs 
may run as low as $50 per acre. 

North Carolina’s irrigation sys- 
tems cost an average of $65 an acre; 
Tennessee’s, according to an exten- 
sion service survey, cost an average 
of $57 per acre. 

A 25-acre system is one that will 
cover 25 acres of land with 1 inch 
of water per week. This is based 
upon 50 hours of operation. It 
takes about 30,000 gallons of water 
to put 1 inch of water on 1 acre of 
land. If you pump 500 gallons per 
minute, you will apply 1 inch of 
water to 1 acre in an hour. At this 
rate, you irrigate 5 acres each day, 
or 25 acres in a five-day week; this 
is a 25-acre system. 


Life of Equipment 

The period of use of irrigation 
equipment is about as _ follows: 
Pumps, 10 years; sprinklers, 5 years; 
pipe and fittings, 15 to 20 years. 
These figures may be used as a 
guide to depreciation or amortiza- 
tion. Total costs, covering both op-. 
eration and equipment, amount to 
from $3 to $4 per acre inch of water. 

Is irrigation a good buy? 

Jack Liddell, agricultural engi- 
neer, who for years conducted irri- 
gation research at Georgia’s College 
of Agriculture, replies: “An extra 
cutting of alfalfa at 1 ton per acre 
is worth $45 to $50. Tobacco qual- 
ity and production is increased by 
$100 to $200 per acre in the case 
of bright leaf and from $200 to 
$500 in shade tobacco. Peach and 
strawberry growers have often paid 
for a system in one year.” 

Farmers believe that irrigation 
pays. This is shown beyond ques- 
tion of doubt in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture survey on what 
farmers need and want to buy. In 
a very long list of labor-saving 
machinery and power equipment, 
showing what farmers want in 
1952, irrigation equipment heads 
the list. Here’s what farmers want: 
136 per cent more sprinkler sys- 
tems than last year; motors—143 
per cent; pumps—158 per cent; and 
irrigation pipe—173 per cent. 

Yes, farmers are preparing to use 
more water, to make more food and 
fiber for the nation, and more 
profits for themselves. 
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New methods are being used in West Texas that double yields and use but 


half the water formerly needed. 
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Travis A. Ledford 


TOUGH TEST PROVES 
VALUE OF TRIBIOTIC™ 
FOR MASTITIS CONTROL 


Cuarvotte, N. C.—Travis A. Ledford 
is chief herdsman of the Harvey B. 
Hunter dairies. In addition to their 
own herd of 54 purebred Jerseys, 
they purchase milk from 22 other su- 
pervised dairy farms in the vicinity. 

Mr. Ledford has, in his herd, a 
heavy producing Jersey he values 
highly because of her heavy milk pro- 
duction. During her last lactation she 
produced 10,095 pounds of milk in 14 
months. However, this cow has always 
habitually had trouble with mastitis 
in one quarter during her past four 
lactations. Mr. Ledford has tried about 
every treatment known for this cow, 
with no success. Recently he tried 
Wyeth’s Ointment Tribiotic. 

“Not long ago,’’ Mr. Ledford says, 
“this cow developed ‘watery type’ 
mastitis. I treated her with several 
drugs with no success. Then two weeks 
later I gave her one tube of Tribiotic. 
At this time her bag was hot and swol- 
len. I used one tube after each milking 
(two tubes a day) for three days. To 
date (6 weeks later) she has shown no 
signs of mastitis whatever. This is the 
longest this cow has ever gone without 
a recurrence. 

“I’m thoroughly convinced Wyeth 
really has something in Tribiotic,” 
Mr. Ledford stated. 

*Trademark 
CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN AS 
YOU WOULD YOUR PHYSICIAN 








WYETH OINTMENT TRIBIOTIC 


e is packaged in Wyeth’s easy-to-use, 
one pinch, single dose tube. Each 
tube contains three antibiotics, 
100,000 units penicillin, equivalent 
50 mg. dihydrostreptomycin base and 
5,000 units of bacitracin. 














Wyeth 

Incorporated, | Wyeth 

Philadelphia 2, Pa. Wied) 
® 























Cows Need Extra Care 
at Calving Time 


You can’t always depend on Nature to take its course. 
Our high-blooded, high-producing dairy cows need some 
special feed and attention both before and after freshening. 





The calf’s first ya critical stage in life for both mama inl baby. 


By Richard E. Burleson 


Texas Extension Dairyman 


HE dry or rest period is no time 

to cheat a milk cow—in feed or 
care. It is a period when a pound 
of feed or a little extra attention 
will pay dividends for months to 
come. Good-producing cows will 
need at least a six-weeks’ dry period. 
They cannot be in good physical 
condition unless they get feeds 
which furnish needed nutrients. In 
addition to getting bodies in good 
flesh, they need reserves in calcium, 
phosphorus, and vitamin A. 

If cows are thin, 5 or 6 pounds of 
a grain mixture should be fed daily. 
Only 2 to 4 pounds may be re- 
quired if cows are in fair condition. 
If cows finish their lactations -in 
good flesh, no grain may be re- 
quired if good pasture and rough- 
age are available. The regular herd 
mixture—not too high in protein— 
or a good commercial dry and fresh- 
ening ration can be used. Avoid a 
heavy, high-protein feed. This may 
cause too heavy a milk flow at calv- 
ing time. 

Feed a simple mineral mixture of 
one part salt and two parts steamed 
bonemeal free-choice, along with 
granulated salt. If local conditions 
make it desirable, add calcium and 
phosphorus supplements to grain. 

About two weeks before calving, 


cows should be penned near head- 
quarters for observation. Put them 
on a laxative ration, such as wheat 
bran. Pasture and good quality hay 
should also be available. Avoid 
heavy feeding during last few days. 

In favorable weather, let cows 
calve outside. Give them the pro- 
tection of a shed or stall in bad 
weather. They should be comfort- 
able under any conditions. A 
watchful herdsman will many times 
save calves and cows. Normal calv- 
ing should be permitted if at all pos- 
sible. Give assistance only as a last 
resort. In the case of an abnormal 
birth or a retained afterbirth, get 
services of a veterinarian. 

Soon after calving, cows should 
have all the lukewarm water they 
will drink. The udder should be 
checked for abnormalities. Treat if 
needed. Calf shiould be allowed to 
nurse within the first few hours, to 
relieve the udder and to get calf off 
to a good start. 

It is important not to get cows 
on the milking ration too soon or 
too suddenly after calving. Keep 
on a laxative ration for four or five 
days. The shift to regular grain 
ration should be made gradually, 
taking ten days or two weeks for 
the change-over. Fresh cows should 
be brought along slowly. Try to get 
them at top production in about six 
or seven weeks. 


There Is a Land 
By Earl Hughes 


My kudzu roots are anchored down below 
Mason and Dixon’s Line. A wandering vine, 
I’ve traveled far. The gaudy northern show 
Of snow has stripped my leaves. For auld lang syne 
I'll trace my homesick vine back to the source 
Of all my hopes and dreams and happy years. 
The Dixie dew and sun will reinforce 

With courage, feet grown weak with city fears. 
I'll wander up and down the sandy land 

And rest my eyes upon each Southern field 

Of beauty—grass and golden hay well planned 
On crop-worn land returned to virgin yield. 
Pll plant a kudzu crown where Nature grows, 
And fence it in with multiflora rose. 
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De Laval Speedway "‘Front- 
Loader’—cools by avtomat- 
ically spraying icy water over 
necks and sides of the cans. 





Y DE LAVAL 


SPEEDWAY 
MILK COOLER 





COOLING 
STORAGE 






QOALITY pssurev 


Thanks to De Laval’s principle of cool- 
ing with moving water, your milk is 
cooled rapidly for better quality milk 
and lowest cost operation. After cool- 
ing, your milk is safely stored with the 
proper temperature automatically con- 
trolled. Thus, you have the assurance 
of quality milk regardless of season. 
Whether you prefer the De Laval 








The De Laval “immersion” Type Milk Cooler 
circulates 70-80 gallons of icy, cold water 
around the cans each minute for depend- 
able, economical milk cooling. 


£ 


Dolaval = 


THE DE LAVALSEPARATOR COMPANY 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 
427 Randolph St., Chicago 6, lil. 
61 Beale St., Son Francisco 5, Calif. 


Speedway “Immersion” type or the 
popular “Front-Loader” Milk Cooler, 
which eliminates heavy can lifting, you 
can select a size ideally suited to your 
needs. Why not solve your summer 
milk cooling problems now. See your 
local De Laval Dealer today. Look 
over the line of De Laval Speedway 
Milk Coolers—and get the facts. 
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My Best Buy 


(May Prize Letters) 


O more cast-off dressy, high- 


heeled, toeless slippers for 
everyday housework and garden for 
me! My best buy was a pair of com- 
fortable, thick-soled oxfords that I 
can wear to walk over the fields and 
garden without getting stone bruises 
or dirt in my shoes. My health is 
better and my feet just plain don’t 
hurt. Mrs. W. S. Knox, Texas. 


We bought a Jersey cow for 
$100. This cow has been a marvel. 
She has given us plenty of milk, and 
the first four years she dropped 
five calves which sold for $100 or 
more each. In February she dropped 
identical twin heifer calves. We are 
proud of “Our Best Buy” and are 
going to frame her picture and hang 
it in the kitchen. 

Mrs. George M. Goldsmith, Jr., 
Tennessee. 


A fishpond was our best buy. Al- 
though it seemed expensive at the 
time, it has been well worth all the 
money it cost. The school children 
come for picnics and wiener roasts, 
the home demonstration club has its 
annual picnic here, and the neigh- 
bors swim and fish with us. Last 
summer the new rural fire truck 
from a nearby town gave a demon- 
stration on rural fire fighting and 


used water from our pond. Recent- | 


ly when the road here was hard- 
surfaced, thousands of gallons of 
water from our fishpond were used 
to mix the cement. 

Both from the road and from our 
house our pond is a beautiful sight. 
I've had more than my share of 
benefits from the glorious sunsets 
just on the other side of the water. 
To think there are so many people 
who never get to see a sunset, and 
I am blessed by being able to enjoy 
two at time! Mrs. R. E. Hughes, 

North Carolina. 


Our farm has been our best buy. 
Several years ago we sold a good 
business in town and moved to a 
small farm. Although we have made 
many mistakes and have just begun 
to make a little profit, we feel we 
have gained far more than we have 
lost. We do not go as much, we 


buy fewer clothes, and have very | 


little entertainment; yet we are 
more contented and happier, we 


have better health, we have time | 


to relax and to think, we have a 
comfortable home and good fresh 
food. In fact, we live like people 
should live—working hard when we 


work, but relaxing and enjoying | 


everything around us when we are 
idle. We no longer are like ma- 
chines—running to catch busses, 
punching time clocks, and catering 
to the public. Our lives are our own 
to regulate as we see fit. Perhaps 
the secret of life on the farm is that 
living close to Nature brings you 
close to God, and each day you feel 
a greater faith and realize the many 
blessings that have been bestowed 
upon you. Mrs. O. E. Kennedy, 

Texas. 
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ALABAMA 


Brundidge...... .Wallace Pump & Supply Co. 


Cullman.......... Home Improvement Co. 


Mancevilie........... Home Improvement Co. 
Huntsville.......... , London's 
SE tr beceseeess North Alabama Lumber Co 
| Tuscatoosa........ Allen & Jemison Company 
| 
ae GIN: oc see ceses Van Buren Appliance Co. 
Callahan....... Brandies Home & Farm Supply 
Fe. Myers........ Franklin Hardware Co. 
Gainesville. Albert H. Miller 


Haines City... .Haines City Electric & Plibg. Co. 


ee Shelfer & Ellinor Co., Inc, 
Jacksonville. .... Wallace Equipment Co, 
Lake City Acme Drilling & Equipment Co, 
Live Oak....... Kirby's 
Ortando.. Linden Plbg. Supply Co., Ine. 
Palatka... : B. A. Wilkes Co. 


Sarasota Adams & Houser Hardware & Supply Co. 


Titusville Duff Electrie Co. 
Wauchula Reif Hardware, Inc. 
West Paim Beach... Felder Bell, Ine. 
Williston. ... ...Fred H. Dreher 
GEORGIA 
 ccsedentenesebaer Salter-Carswell Corp. 
SONI ceccccecess Trapnell-Tomlinson 
a winecbeas Murray Motor Co. 
Morganton Lakewood Hardware & Supply 
St ccnveaes . R. B. Brooker 
Swainsboro... Swainsboro Ice & Fuel 
; | Oe Hoyt Mize Plibg. Co, 
KENTUCKY 
PORN. ccccccces Simpson County Hardware Co. 
 scacecees Norris-Madison Supply Co. 
NR ale ACRE Southeastern Sales, Ine. 
Henderson Cooper's 
Hopkinsville The Planters Hardware Co., Inc. 
Irvine as Bradford Supply Co. 


Mt. Sterling. . 


. Amburgey’s Farm Supply 
Mt. Sterling........ 


Camargo Farmers Supply 


CO ee Bradford Supply Co. 
ee ee Herndon's 
Scottsville........ National Farm Store 


LOUISIANA 


Alexandria...W. F. Blackman Hardware Company 
Crowley W. W. Bill Carnes Water Well Service 
Jeanerette. Jeanerette Hardware & Feed Company 
Kentwood... J. Polk Morris & Sons 
Lafayette... Rene Billeaud Water Well Drilling Co. 
Monroe. E. R. Kiper Hardware & Supply Co., Ine. 


Ville Platta F. Hollier & Sons 


Wisnmer..... E. R. Kiper Hardware & Lumber Co. 
MISSISSIPPI 
I os cea cas Sims Hardware Company 
OIDs acs ccccces R. E. Dendy Lumber Co. 
Meridian.......... Southern Pipe & Supply Co. 
Menticelle....... McLain & Barnes Hardware Co. 
New Albany......... ..-Richey-Spence Elec. Co. 
ee Quick & Grice 
Tylertown........... . Willis Hardware Co. 
ee Saxton Gardner Hardware Co, 


FAIRBANKS-MORS: 


SYSTEMS 


FOR MODERN LIVING, 





Ask the Fairbanks-Morse dealer nearest you 
to show you how easily your family can enjoy 
the many personal conveniences, comforts 
and economies that heated and softened run- 
ning water alone can bring them. Your dealer 
will have pumps to meet every requirement of 


(Y FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 
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PERFECT WATER IS MORE THAN WET! 


Conditioning is needed to undo puckish 
pranks of underground gremlins 


What Mother Nature does 
to heaven-sent water once 
it reaches the ground is 
amazing. Some she hoards 
in the most inaccessible 
laces. Other pools she 
eaves in areas near the 
surface. She colors, flavors 
and loads it with minerals 
until it is hardly usable. 
As a result, many com- 
panies manufacture and 
distribute equipment for 
pumping and conditioning 
water. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


One of the best known in 
this business is Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. This 121-year 


old organization has made 
and sold water pumps and 
allied equipment since the 
’80’s. Quality of products 
and reputation for fair 
dealing have won Fair- 
banks- Morse and its deal- 
ers universal respect. 


PUMPS FOR 
EVERY NEED 


Fairbanks-Morse now 
makes many types of wa- 
ter systems. These include 
shallow well and deep we 
pumps, deep well working 
heads, and an astonishing 
deep well pump that oper- 
ates with pump and motor 
completely submerged. 





NORTH 


A ee 
Bethaven 
Chariotte.. 
a Py 


SNS & 646s scenecee 


Forest City........ 
Gastonia 


Hickory 


Kanapolis........ seesece 


.. Voliva Hardware Co. 
.. Godley Brothers Imp. Co. 


Samson Hardware Co. 


CAROLINA 


G. W. Huntley Co, 


Madison 
Monroe. 


Newport 


. Haywood-Richmond Co. Oxford..... 
-MecLamb Supply Co. Pine Level 
secewd J. P. Jones & Son Reidsville 


J. W. Davis & Son 
The Gastonia Mills Supply Co. 
Hendersonvilie...J. L. Pack Plumbing & Elec. Co. Gee ..< coves 

D. M. Boyd Co., Ine. 
Haywood-Richmond Co, 


Roancke Rapids..... 
Rocky Mount... .J.S. Gorham Hardware CO. 


Warsaw... 
Wilison...... 


Grogan Hardware 00 
Monroe Hardware © 
Garner Brothers 


Allen & Bell Hardware 0% 


North Wilkesboro... North Wilkesboro Hdwe. ©% 


Montague Brothers, 106 
W. B. Oliver & $08 
-Hudson & Lester ©% 
Pearson Brothers 

Ine. 
Floyd C. Price & Sons 
Farmers Hardware Co. 
ie smnia aa Electric Motor Serviet 
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iG... YOU NEED ALL THREE! 


volume and depth; electric gas water heaters 
in many sizes; and water softeners with ca- 
pacities to tame any degree of hardness. If 
there is no Fairbanks-Morse dealer near you, 
write to Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 
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HARD HEART— 
HARDER ARTERIES 


You’re likely to have wa- 
ter conditioning problems 
anywhere you live. Water 
meets some hard charac- 
ters as it penetrates the 
earth — minerals which 
make it hard and are re- 
sponsible for the hard de- 
posit in the pipes of your 
water distributing system. 
The answer to this condi- 
tion is a Fairbanks-Morse 
water softener. 


HOT, BUT NO BOTHER 


To have soft water is a big 
advantage. But to have it 
tun hot as well as soft is 
almost perfection. Ultimate 
perfection is, of course, to 

ve water heated by a 
Fairbanks-Morse electric 


or gas automatically oper- 
ated water heater. Your 
Fairbanks-Morse dealer 
has these, too. 


YOU NEED ALL THREE 


As a matter of greatest 
economy, let your Fair- 
banks- Morse dealer install 
a water system, heater and 
softener at the same time, 
They can pay for them- 
selves in a short time. If 
you do not want to buy all 
three units at once, be sure 
to have the piping installed 
for all three. With outlets 
already available, installa- 
tion charges for units 
you'll add later will be 
almost nothing. See your 
local dealer for details. Or 
consult the dealer nearest 
you among those listed 
here. 











OKLAHOMA Tecumseh, ..cescececeeees: Hey Electric & Radio 
Pioneer Hardware Tonkawa..........Chas. Jueschke Implement Co. 

No Al Friederich Hardware Watonga.....cceccccccees Fred Mehew Hardware 
SE I eee ees Reimer Hardware Westville................-Nell Akin Lumber Co, 
ON Wide Awake Appliance 
RE ER pee eb C. P. Hall Supply Co, 
Oklahoma City. ...Am. Butane & Propane Gas Co, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mangum Seceweencnen Olin Maloney Plumbing Co, - 
Marietta. . obese Northeutt Furniture & Hardware Beaufort......... eoccecccces Jenkins Frame, Inc, 
Mariow.. Cbeceencccvcesessacesses Brown Electric Columbia............Eason Implement Company 
Martha... peneeedensecace Martha Mercantile Co. Greenville.......W. N. Watson Supply Company 
McAlester ee a aaa gd 0. G. McClain Bldg. Supplies Reck Hill...............-Marshall Hardware Co, 
Pauls Ee RE ee Agee & Humphrey Walterbere.......+..++++.--Lrown Hardware Co, 


TENNESSEE 
Carthage...... Hackett Hardware & Furniture Co. 
ED, ccc esueneans Crisman Hardware Co. 
Clarksville....... The Elder-Conroy Hardware Co, 
Columbia . Columbia Truck & Implement Co, 
Cookeville . Bill Smith Machinery Co. 
Fayetteville..... Yearwood Implement Co, 
Gallatin......... Hunter Plumbing & Heating Co, 
na ok oe yeeeeena Slip-Not Belting Corp, 
Lafayette........ - Tri-County Electric Co, 
Pr cccwss Watson-Edmundson Hardware Co, 
WOSSNEE «occ ccccccses Vaughan Hardware Co, 
TEXAS 
ARMOR. oc cccccccccccccccccceces Lion Hdwe. Co, 
ss oc cccccocececcceesss Grogan Supply Co. 
a re Haring’s Hardware 
Beaumont...... 2... 6.6. e eee eee Stagg Supply Co, 
Ps Ke écdvesescececeseseses The Windrow Co, 
PER ccoccccncevees Holle Hardware Co., Inc. 
Brownwood... .Weakley-Watson-Miller Hdwe. Co, 
Carthage......... A & M Plumbing & Electric Co, 
PE Kecceseievane -Daniel Truck & Tractor 
Commerce. . Buchanan Butane Co, 
Corsicana........ jodwvnshneanecel teweaa Roney’s 
6 6 anak eek aaweul Cc. C. Caperton 
BE, cavccccccccees+steeves J. L. Myers & Sons 
PP nvervevsceecnenenndanease Cc. L. North Co, 
PRTG, 0 oo ccceveccevasecce ..-.F Morris Sneed 
Pas8 Were... ccccccssecs . Leonard's Farm Store 
EEE OTT TOT CT CO R. E. Powell Co. 
SE cccesconvetsesé Butane Gas & Electric Co. 
oe aie Loren Maples Appliance Co, 
Greenville............ . .Allen-Rowe Hdwe, 


CORSET. cccccvcecesecss Woodson Radio & Electric 


PI. o ptaedeeasaces .B & J Sales Co. 
SRRNERT. ccocccccccccess The Pump House 
EE Cn np cuccceerseseccesenss City Hdwe. Co. 
Di c.cghwdasedavaaenseees Taylor Hardware 
ae Bae alam .... Logan & Whaley 
Dt «sesaccencnanad Steinmeyer and Company 
Merkel...................-Miller Implement Co, 
BND. cccccctccecceseccvcses R. A. Urban Supply 
Mineral Wells............ .Davidson Hdwe. Co, 
Nacogdoches............. . Cason, Monk & Co, 
SER EOC ere Carpenter-Implement Co. 
a Farm & Ranch Supply 
ei a dl a ars eos ate C. A. Wilson 
Plainview......... George L. Taylor (Distributor) 
GaReGOWM. « cccccccccees Hill Hdwe. & Implement 
San Angele........ ....Windell Hardware 
San Antenic..... Kallison’s Farm & Ranch Store 
PD, cdeasscneedah .- Bruns Farm Supply Co. 
ES oan aa ae we Bill Bryant Farm Equipment 
SSE EETOOLTET Ee Craver Bros. 
Tat). .ccccccsecs Cage Hardware and Furniture Co, 
CO Modern Hardware & Appliances 
WEEE cecceces .. Herman Winters Hardware 
Victoria... .South Texas Hdwe. and Implement Co. 
MM seccd@aaceseoeasannces Saffold Electric Gin 
Weatherford........ Measure Bros. 
Wills Point........... Robertson Electric Service 
WOOT « cc ccccccesesececcees Taylor Brothers 


VIRGINIA 


Staunten.............-Obenschain and Company 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Reedy... .cecccccccccceeeeess- Fletcher Hardware 
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HONEY 
That Sells 


By W. W. Hosea 


N most of the South, late May, 
June, and July bring us the long- 
awaited time to rob our bees. Of 
course, some honey is removed 
from hives in other months, but 
this is the big season. 


1. “When is the best time to rob 
bees?” you ask. There are many 
things to consider, and even pro- 
fessional honey producers don’t al- 
ways agree. If you are producing 
comb honey for local market, take 
it off very soon after it is completely 
capped. If you leave fresh white 
comb honey in the hives after it is 
finished, the bees will stain it. Be 
sure to replace supers quickly to 
prevent overcrowding. 

Honey-that is going to be extract- 
ed can be left in the hive until the 
full crop is in. It should then be 
extracted. Bees have a mean habit 
of bringing in undesirable honey, 
such as bitterweed, and ruining a 
crop of perfectly good honey. 


2. In the Piedmont country of 
the Southeast, the first crop of hon- 
ey comes from poplar. This is a 
very fine dark, thick honey. How- 
ever, since it is dark and has a very 
definite flavor all its own, it should 
be taken from the hives and packed 
separately. This honey flow is usual- 
ly followed by clover and then 
sumac or sourwood. Each of these 
has a very fine flavor. Of course, 
other sections will have different 
honeys. It is wise to keep all fla- 
vors apart. 

3. Leave your bees plenty of 
stores, but don’t overdo it. Here in 
the South our problems are differ- 
ent in many ways from those of 
other sections. In the North, heavy 
stores of honey and pollen left for 
the bees usually insure that the 
colony will have plenty of every- 
thing to come out strong next 
spring. On the other hand, to the 
beekeeper’s amazement, heavy 
amounts of honey left in hives here 
will sometimes be eaten. The rea- 
son for this seems to be that we 
have long periods of warm weather 
with the bees active and very little 
nectar coming in. The bees raise 
great quantities of young brood and 
rapidly use up their stores. I have 
found it better never to leave over 
one super of honey at a time. I 
stack all imperfect frames of honey 
on one hive. Then I spread this 
honey back onto the hives that need 
it at the last inspection in the fall. 


4. Take great care when pack- 
ing. Glass jars of beautiful honey 
with a chunk of comb placed in the 
center will sell on any market. Al- 
ways label each container with net 
weight and name of producer. 
Fully cover chunk honey with ex- 
tracted honey in order to preserve 
it perfectly. Be very careful to re- 
move all particles of trash, parts of 
bees, pollen, ete., before packing. 





Trashy honey will hurt your sales. 
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Regular spraying during the season is a cheap and convenient way to keep 


livestock pests under control. 


HE combined cost of insects and parasites 
to Southern livestock growers amounts to 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually. 

We now have available effective and inexpen- 
sive materials for fighting most livestock insects. 
Proper use of these materials will reduce losses, 
in some cases stop them completely. 

Following are the more common pests and rec- 
ommended control measures: 


1. Milk cow spray: Mix 1 teacup 50 per cent 
methoxychlor wettable powder in 3 gallons water 
(treats 12 animals for hornflies). On open range 
where lice and ticks are more of a problem, 1 cup 
powder to | gallon water may be preferable. 

2. Other cattle spray: Mix 2 pounds 50 per cent 
DDT, methoxychlor, or toxaphene powder in 25 
gallons water, or mix 4% pound 25 per cent lindane 
wettable powder in 25 gallons water (25 gallons 
should treat around 100 animals for hornflies). 

Spraying for fly control should be effective for 
three to six weeks. Repeat spray when hornflies 
begin to appear on cattle again. Cattle sprayed 
in fall for fly control will have fewer lice in winter. 

3. Dust for Lice: Mix 1 teacup 50'‘per cent 
DDT wettable powder in 10 teacups filler (sulfur, 
flour, etc.) or use 5 per cent DDT powder. On 


Short-nosed 
sucking 
cattle louse 


Little red 
chewing 
cattle louse 


Long-nosed 


ue 
cattle louse 


Heel fly 


California Spray-Chemical Corp., photo 


milk cows, use 5 per cent methoxychlor dust or 


rotenone dust. Apply thoroughly in regions of 
head, neck, tail, and between legs. 


1. Clean up manure piles, etc., that afford 
breeding places. 

2. Spray 2% per cent DDT or methoxychlor (1 
pound 50 per cent wettable powder in 5 gallons 
water) in barns, sheds, and outbuildings. 

3. Paint screens with 5 per cent DDT in oil. 

4. In case flies have built up resistance to DDT 
or methoxychlor, spray barns and premises with 
1 pound 25 per cent lindane wettable powder 
mixed in 10 gallons of water. 

5. Do not use DDT (spray or dust) on milk 
cows, or around feed, forage, feed troughs or man- 
gers, water cups used by milk cows, or any of 
milking equipment. 


‘ oti Ss 


1.. Dust: Sprinkle 1.5 per cent rotenone dust on 
animal's back, ruffling hair so powder goes to skin. 
Rub in with stiff brush or fingers to break scabs 
over grub openings. (One pound dust will treat 
15 to 20 animals.) 

2. Wash: Stir 4 teacup soap powder in 1 gallon 
warm water. Add 2 teacups (12 ounces) of 5 per 
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Cattle Screwworm 


Adult screwworm fly 


cent rotenone powder. Apply with stiff brush. 
(Treats about 8 animals.) 

3. Spray: Mix 7% pounds 5 per cent rotenone 
powder in 100 gallons water. Use a powder spray- 
er with at least 300 to 400 pounds’ pressure. Start 
agitator and slowly pour powder into water. Spray 
mixture on backs of cattle. Hold nozzle 12 to 16 
inches from the animal so a coarse, driving spray 
will penetrate grub openings. 

4. Treat for grubs during December, January, 
when grubs first appear in backs. Repeat treat- 
ment every 25 to 30 days. 


Scre wworms 

1. To prevent: 

a. Apply iodine to navel cord of newborn ani- 
mals and then apply Smear 62 or 335. 

b. Dehorn, earmark, and brand out of fly sea- 
son, insofar as possible. 

c. Practice bloodless castration on horses, cattle, 
sheep, and goats. 

d. Avoid rough handling of livestock. 
2. To control: 

a. Clean area around fresh wounds. 

b. Apply Smear 62 or 335 on and around all 
wounds and scratches. 

c. If using 62, repeat treatment next day, and 
twice a week afterwards until healed. 

d. If using 335, treat at seven-day intervals 
until healed. 


1. Give 4 to 5 level tablespoonfuls phenothia- 
zine powder for a 300- to 500-pound calf. 

2. Mix above dose in amount of ground feed 
calf will clean up readily. 

3. Feed individually or in small groups of uni- 
form size. 

4. Do not starve calves before treatment. 

5. Keep phenothiazine-salt mixture in sheltered 
box before worm-infested herd. (One part pheno- 
thiazine and 10 parts salt. Some states recommend 
1 to 14 mixture.) 


A 


1. For lambs: Put 2 level tablespoonfuls drench 
grade phenothiazine powder or liquid phenothia- 
zine in small soda water bottle one-third full of 
water. Shake well and give as drench. 

2. For adult sheep: Put 4 level tablespoonfuls 
drench grade phenothiazine powder or liquid 
phenothiazine in small soda water bottle two- 
thirds full of water and give as drench. (For large 
flock, enough drench may be mixed at one time 
to treat each animal, by using drench syringe. For 
each lamb, put in % ounce phenothiazine to each 
3 ounces water. For adult sheep, use 1 ounce 
phenothiazine to 3 ounces water.) 

3. Treat flock in late fall and again in spring 
before turning on clean pasture. 

4. Give fall treatment at least six weeks before 
lambing time. 

5. As preventive measure, keep mixture of | 
pound phenothiazine with 9 pounds of salt in shel- 
tered box before flock at all times. (Ten pounds 
of mixture will last 30 sheep about a month.) 


6. Rotate pastures as often as possible. 


4 
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1. Use a spray mixture of 2 pounds benzene 
hexachloride 50 per (Continued on page 90) 


caine” 


Cattle tick, 


adult female Hog mange mite Hog louse 
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NEW STABILIZED PENICILLIN GIVES 
MAXIMUM GROWTH RESPONSE FOR CHICKENS 





2 4 6 - 10 12 
35 
30 
4 
POUNDS 
PER HUNDRED 20 
BIRDS 
0 EXTRA POUNDS WITH 
DIAMINE PENICILLIN 
5 
NORMAL WEIGHT ” 
PER HUNDRED BIRDS 30 70 120 180 230 300 
WEIGHT PER HUNDRED BIRDS 4, ie om nai we sae 


WITH DIAMINE PENICILLIN 


The curve on the chart shows you the extra weight gains per 
hundred birds receiving adequate levels of Diamine Pe enicillin 
in their feed as compared with those receiving no penicillin. 


Compilation of all available test studies of antibiotics in poul- 
try —covering more than 400 test groups of poultry —reveals 
that new Diamine Penicillin outperforms all other antibiotics 
in poultry feeds. In addition, it offers outstanding stability 
in feed processing and storage. Write us for complete details. 
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Pe oe feeds, by the discoverers of Terramycin 











Pemici. lim 


great new antibiotic, developed specifically 








Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, New York 
He rters for antibiotics and vitamins 
or animal health and nutrition 








This corn (approaching knee-height) is at proper stage for tissue 
testing. The stalk has been split and is being tested for nitrates. 


Left: A pale blue to yellow coloration indicates the 
Right: A deep blue 
color indicates an adequate quantity of nitrogen in 
the plant. Nitrates are tested by simply placing a 
few drops of chemical on the freshly cut corn stalk. 


need for nitrate sidedressing. 


Corn suffering from nitrogen deficiency and bevend 
the stage where sidedressing will help. Tissue testing 
on young corn would have told need for sidedressing 
with nitrates and given farmer opportunity to fore- 
stall damage. (Firing from nitrogen starvation is 


often laid to the damage from hot, dry weather.) 


Sidedress? 


Tissue Tests 


Tell You 


By DR. L. F. SEATZ 


Associate Agronomist, University 


of Tennessee 


Color Photographs by 
John McKinney 


OW would you like to be able to 
tell if your crop—corn, for example 
—could be profitably fertilized 


while growing in the field? Most of us 
would jump at this opportunity to make 
a few extra dollars. 

Simple tissue testing makes this pos- 
sible. Tissue testing means taking a part 
of the growing plant and testing it to see 
if enough nitrogen, phosphorus, or pot- 
ash is present to insure good growth and high yields. 

The most common tissue test is for nitrogen. Out in the field 
the test is simple to make. Merely add a few drops of the chemi- 
cal indicator to a cut cornstalk, and any deficiency can be easily 
seen. With this you can determine whether more nitrogen is 
needed before typical yellowing and firing of lower leaves occur. 
Once these hunger signs show up, it is usually too late for side- 
dressing to be of much help. Both nitrate of soda and ammonium 
nitrate are good sidedressing materials for adding extra nitrogen. 

Tissue testing for phosphorus (phosphate) and potassium (pot- 
ash) is not as easy as for nitrogen. Parts of the plant are usually 
taken to the laboratory where they are cut into small pieces and 
then tested. A low potash test can usually be corrected by side- 
dressing with some soluble potash fertilizer such as muriate of 
potash. Phosphorus deficiencies are harder to correct by side- 
dressing and usually mean that phosphate fertilizer must be used 
on next year’s crop. 

So let’s use this easy way to get higher yields—let the grow- 
ing plant tell you what it needs in the way of extra fertilizers. 


Left: Low potash. Right: High potash. A cloudy or turbid solu- 
tion indicates an adequate supply of potash. (Potash is indicated 
by cloudiness and not by color.) Black lines cannot be seen be- 
hind tube on right because of turbidity indicating high potash 
test. Lines can be seen behind left tube, indicating lack of potash. 


Left: Low phosphorus. Right: High 
phosphorus. A deep blue color indi- 
cates presence of sufficient phos. 
phorus as shown in the tube at right. 
A pale color such as shown in the left 
tube indicates need for phosphate, 


Left: Nitrogen a-plenty. Right: Highly deficient in nitro 
gen. Nitrogen deficiency is first indicated by a yellowing 


€ of lower leaves along midrib. This yellowing begins at leaf 


tip and travels up. Under severe conditions, entire leaf dies. 


Tissue testing is devised to prevent this. 


- 
Dr. Seatz 
preparing leaves 
for potash and 
phosphorus tests. 
Portions of 
the leaves are 
cut into small 
pieces with sharp 
knife prior to 


tests. 


Editor's Ni te - 
For further infor- 
mation on 
testing your crops 
while in growing 
stad contact your 
state igri ultural 
colle ge. 


tissue 
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New Ultra-modern Low-Friction truck engines give you 


vr 147, 


Gas Savings 


in New Ford Trucks for 52! 


THIS new 101-hp. Low-F ricTion Cost Clip- 
per Six gives you more power per cubic inch. 
Friction horsepower is cut 30% to release 


Advanced new LOW-FRICTION design 
UBERATES POWER ordinarily held 
“captive’’ by engine friction! 

TSAVES GAS! It saves wear! 


Good news for farm truck owners! Now—for 
the first tume—you can get new LOw-FRICTION 
design in a high-compression truck engine! Ford’s 
ultra-modern LOw-FRICTION engines break away 
fom traditional ‘““European’”’ long-stroke piston 
design. They introduce a friction-reducing short- 
stroke in three completely new engines in Ford 
Trucks for ’52. 


Ford Low-FRIcTION design is the greatest ad- 
vancement in truck engine design since the V-8! 
It has new direct-breathing OVERHEAD-VALVES 
for efficient fuel feeding. It gives you new HiGH- 
ComPRESSION, for extra wallop to meet today’s 
fam hauling needs. Here’s truck engineering at 
its ultra-modern best, something your Ford Deal- 
et will be proud to tell you more about today! 


ROM PICKUPS to 155-hp. BIG JoBS, Fords cover every 
farm hauling need. Five great truck engines—101-hp. to 
155-hp. Choice of V-8 or Six. Three new Low-FRICTION 
engines. Increased power in two famous workhorses— 
the 239-cubic inch V-8 and the 254-cubic inch BIG SIX. 


Availability of equipment, accessories and trim as 
illustrated is dependent on material supply conditions, 


more power for useful work. 


Two years of testing says 
they'll stand up! 


Ford’s new LOw-FRICTION en- 
gines are probably the best- 
proved truck engines ever intro- 
duced to the American public! 
Two years of testing on the 
101-hp. engine alone! 50,000 dy- 
namometer test hours! Over 500,- 
000 vehicle test miles! You can 
bet your bottom dollar these new 
Low-FRICTION engines will stand 
up in toughest farm service. 


50-MILLION-MILE ECONOMY RUN 





NEW LOW-FRICTION DESIGN 


OVERHEAD-VALVES 
for deeper direct “breathing”! 
HIGH-COMPRESSION 
eee with regular gas ! : 
SHORT-STROKE 
cuts piston travel up to 18%! 


Add: Autothermic pistons with 
built-in clearance control, Pre- 
cision-molded Alloy Crankshaft 
to cut friction and wear at 
journals, New Full Flow Oil 
Filter to screen every drop of 
oil every time around. Total: 
up to 30% cut in engine fric- 
tion horsepower .. . the big 
reason why Ford can promise 
gas savings up to 14%! 











SHOWS FORD TRUCK THRIFT 


, “My Ford F-3 ranch 


* 


workhorse goes 
mighty easy on feed. 
In 5,109 miles my 
gas, oil and service 
costs were $123.51 
---only 2?;¢ a mile.” 
GEORGE STEPHENS 
Douglas, Arizona 


**In the Economy 
Run we hauled 12 
million bees a’honey- 
ing for running costs 
of only 2'4¢ a mile. 
Our Ford is the best 
money-saver we ever 
had.” Hers LIGHT 

Colusa, Calif. 


FORD TRUCKS for’52 


cost 


tll 


dtd 


less to run ! 
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Actually, it's TWO appliances in ONE... Here’s a new and wonderful refrigerator in space than old-style refrigerators. 

The top section of this G-E which there’s room for everything ..-and Truly, it’s General Electric’s finest and > 

Combination is a real food everything can be kept in its proper place at most efficient refrigerator in 25 years. Your a 

freezer, and you defrost it only the proper temperature. It’s ONE refrigerator G-E dealer will be glad to show it to you. - 

once or twice a year, generally your family won’t outgrow! Look for his name in the classified section de 

when you are cleaning the in- Furthermore, this G-E Refrigerator-Food of your telephone directory. General Electric m 

terior. It is ideal for frozen-food Freezer Combination occupies no more floor Company, Louisville 2, Kentucky. ist 

storage because it maintains an 

constant zero-cold. all 

The lower section is a refrigerator with its own fo 

system of cooling coils, and never has to be defrosted. a 

This separate refrigerating system keeps foods fresh to 

| and moist because temperatures are properly controlled an 
all the time. It’s not necessary for you to cover foods. | By 

Remember, all two-door re- | rings the 

frigerators do not give you the na me 

| benefit of G.E.’s twosystems... Redi-Cube ice trays. Pick Keepsafull poundofbutter New Rolla-Drawers glide This new Space Make’ Wi 

| correct for storing frozen foods out as many cubes as you at just the right tempera- in and out so easily, so Door has thick alum ine 

. . . correct for fresh foods, too want without disturbing ture for easy mixing and quietly. Hold three pecks shelves that are so deeP,* g 

| Athen gee ae the rest. spreading. of fruits and vegetables. wide, and so sturdy! of 

| sk your G-E dealer to explain his 
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Watch Your Machinery $ $ 


They Could Get You Down 


_ Here a four-row tractor outfit is doing a good job cultivating cotton. 
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By GEORGE B. NUTT 


Head, Agricultural Engineering Department, Clemson, S. C. 


HAT can one afford to spend 

for farm equipment? This is a 
hard question to answer. It is large- 
ly a case of business management 
and good judgment. Five per cent 
of the annual farm income has been 
suggested as a safe amount to invest 
in equipment. Let’s see how this 
will work for a farmer who sells 
$2,500 worth of produce per year. 
One hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars per year, or 5 per cent, doesn’t 
look like enough for machinery. As- 
suming an average life of 10 years 
for the equipment, that would per- 
mit an investment of $1,250. In my 
opinion, that is not enough. A more 
realistic figure would be 10 per cent 
of the farm income. For $2,500, a 
farmer could buy a light tractor, 
disk harrow, plow, planter, cultiva- 
tor, and perhaps another item or 
two, by shopping carefully. 


Many Southern farmers sold less 
than $2,500 worth of farm products 
in 1950. In fact, about two-thirds 
of them sold less than $1,500 worth. 
It is out of the question for farmers 
in the low-income bracket of a few 
hundred dollars per year to invest 
very much in equipment. This is 
the place for the garden tractor and 
the light one-row models. An in- 
come of $1,000 per year would per- 
met $100 per year, or $1,000 to be 
depreciated in 10 years, for equip- 
ment on the 10 per cent basis. This 
isn’t enough to buy a small tractor 
and the necessary implements for 
all operations. Neither can one af- 
ford to feed work animals on such 
alow income. It may be necessary 
to invest more than 10 per cent on 
annual farm income in equipment. 


Business management enters into 
the picture again, and the good 
manager will increase his income 
with power equipment by increas- 
ing yields per acre or by cultivation 
of more acreage. This is largely the 
history of tractor farming. Farms 
are definitely increasing in size as 
4 result of mechanization. 

Machinery is a profitable invest- 
ment if it is used near capacity. 





Small farms cannot fully utilize 
such machines as grain drills, com- 
bines, corn pickers, hay balers. 


As an example, it has been esti- 
mated that a combine should be 
used 22 days per year. Assuming 
that a small combine will easily har- 
vest an average of 5 acres per day, 
that would require 110 acres per 
year of grain, clover, beans, and 
other crops which may be com- 
bined. From this, it may be seen 
that full ownership of some ma- 
chines is impractical for a lot of 
farmers. Custom work or joint own- 
ership should be considered, al- 
though the difficulties are obvious. 


The farmer in the high-income 
bracket can make efficient use of 
machinery. He can select his trac- 
tor of the right size and type and all 
equipment required with the expec- 
tation of using it to capacity. With 
an income of $5,000 per year, the 
10 per cent formula would permit 
an investment of $500 per year for 
machinery or a total of $5,000 to 
be depreciated over a 10-year peri- 
od. This would permit purchase of 
a medium-sized tractor, the usual 
seedbed preparation implements, 
planter, cultivator, grain drills, and 
one or more specialized machines 
such as a combine or a corn picker. 


Even in the high-income bracket, 
the farmer should be careful to 
avoid investing too much money in 
machinery. One or two crop failures” 
combined with a big capital invest- 
ment could result in bankruptcy. 

A high degree of diversification 
is not compatible with mechaniza- 
tion unless the farm is on a scale 
big enough to justify the investment 
in a variety of special machinery. 
This difficulty will be more notice- 
able as we strive for complete 
mechanization, We have been slow 
to mechanize production of cotton, 
one of our most important crops, 
because harvesting equipment was 
unavailable or not satisfactory for 
use in the Southeast. Pickers are 
(Continued on page 88) 
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PATENTED 
“FA BD 2 “ay 
LU B ALO A 
INSULATOR 


















Especially Engineered for 


TRACTORS 


and standard on nearly half 
of all new cars and trucks 


CORALOX, AC’s patented Insulator, with 
its extra toughness and amazing resistance 
to heat shock, is the principal reason for the 
longer life and better performance of AC 
Spark Plugs. 

AC has engineered a type of spark plug for 
superior service in every make of tractor— 
plugs that won’t short when the load is 
heavy—plugs that stay clean longer and 
fire surely at all engine speeds. 

More and more farmers are using AC Plugs / 
in their tractors—the only plugs with / 
patented CORALOX Insulator. “ 
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“Listen, Sonny, you can go back and tell the bank if 
they will end , », 1 will le ad 
; endorse your note, | will lend you the money. 


HONEYMOON MONEY 


There’s no doubt about it... 
Mark Hager is a top-notch 
yarn spinner. This month he 
spins a delightful one about 
a girl, a post hole digger, a 


mule, and a honeymoon. 


“@HFHE whippoorwills are venturing mighty 
close to the house this spring,” Father said. 
‘I wonder what that could be the. sign of? 


That one sounds like it might be sitting on the 
yard fence.” 


I looked at Mother and she glanced at Josie, 
and Josie put the magazine over her face. Then 
she got up and went upstairs to change dresses 
and powder and primp, and then slip out through 
the kitchen, circle the house and then wind up at 
the fence under the plum tree that was blooming 
in the corner of our yard. 


By MARK HAGER 


Illustrated by C. E. MONROE, JR. 


In fact, everybody on the place knew this was 
not a whippoorwill, but Johnny Whitmore, just 
imitating a whippoorwill, which was his way of 
calling our Josie out to the yard fence so they 
could stand there for a couple of hours in the 
moonlight under the falling blooms. 

But our father had not caught on yet. In fact, 
he was the type of man who could not have seen 
any sense in such doings even if he had caught 
on, for our father was a hard-boiled, stern, and 
practical man. 

And as far as there being any sense in it, I 


. couldn’t see it, either. In fact, it seemed to me 


like Johnny Whitmore and our Josie were both 
going goofy. Up until the spring this whistling 
from the fence started, Johnny Whitmore had been 


’my buddy. Johnny was 20, and I was just 14. 


Johnny had a .22 rifle, and we'd hunt together, 
and sometimes Johnny would let me shoot a squir- 
rel out of a hickory tree with his rifle, and I liked 
him, and he seemed to have good sense and liked 
all the things which any man should like. 

Then I noticed Johnny began to quit me. He 
lost interest in me, and left me cold. I could see 
he was taking up with our Josie. Sometimes I 
would ask Johnny when was he going to buy some 
cartridges and hunt and fish again. Johnny would 
seem dreamy, and I would have to repeat it, and 
then he would explain he had to work and save 
all his money, and sometimes I wondered could it 
be that our Josie had put some kind of a curious 
spell on Johnny Whitmore. 

Once, in the kitchen, when Josie was out, I 
asked my mother about it. I asked her what did 
she really think of Johnny Whitmore whistling 
from the yard fence practically every night, and 
what on earth could a boy and a girl find to talk 
about for two solid hours, especially when they 
had grown up together and gone to school togeth- 
er and nothing new had turned up to talk about. 
“It sure puzzles me,” I said. 


My mother’s explanation did not make sense 
to me. She just said that a boy of 14 could not be 
expected to understand such things, and that | 
should not allow it to puzzle or bother me. 

But who could help it, when once I saw my 
mother give Josie $20 at one time to go to town 
and spend it on her hair and clothes? 


The most sensible explanation I got came from 
Mrs. Baxter when she was over at our house one 
day, and the subject came up about Johnny Whit- 
more and our Josie. Mrs. Baxter allowed that with 
three smaller girls coming on, it was time for our 
mother to begin to think about getting them mar- 
ried off and thinned out, so to speak. 


My mother did not tell Mrs. Baxter whether she 
was or was not trying to get our Josie married off, 
but only smiled, and allowed Johnny Whitmore 
was a very good boy. 

Once I heard our mother speak to Josie about 
Johnny Whitmore. 

“Josie,” Mother said, “why don’t you bring 
Johnny on in the house, instead of standing out 
there in the night air?” 

“He’s afraid of Father,” Josie said. 

Mother laughed at that. I guess that seemed 
curious to her, remembering that with no spoken 
word, but with a single glance, she would wilt our 
father down, even though with other people he 
was loud and boisterous and noisy. And besides 
that, he had arms as big and hairy as stumps in a 
bamboo patch. 

“But he doesn’t have to come in the house,” 
Josie said. “He has (Continued on page 82) 
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MOVING DAY 


A big lumber dealer sells material plus motion 


... helped by an “Unseen Friend.” 


\-"—" ATCH a steamer discharge millions 
| of feet of West Coast fir and hem- 
Ly | lock. As soon as a load of lumber 

~"—~" is lowered to the dock, it is helped 
"idly along its way by ‘‘Your Unseen 
friend,’? Nickel. 

See how quickly one of the big ‘‘lumber lug- 
ters” jumps into action. It straddles the pile 
if timbers, clamps them in its steel arms, and 
hirls them away to a station beneath one of 
thetall cranes. In a few seconds, the craneman 
“acks the timbers for a temporary stop before 










their final shipment to retail lumberyards or 
to jobs under construction. 

The tall, gangling straddlers seem to 
scramble all over the yard, with their five to 
seven-ton loads. And they do, often at 45-mile 
speed! That means move. 


How rugged they must be, to lift such heavy 
loads in their metal arms. (Nickel toughens 
the frames and cross shafts.) What sinewy 
motors are needed to whisk those long-legged 
trucks on their nimble errands. (Nickel pro- 
vides stamina in stressed parts, in drive 


A ‘‘draft’’ of timbers being lowered to the J. C. Turner Lumber Company’s 
Hudson River dock at Irvington, N. Y. Motor carriers make it possible 
to move lumber shipments five times as rapidly as with muscle-power. 


shaft, universal joints, gears and pinions.) 

Lumberyards, shipyards, defense plants... 
there’s Nickel practically everywhere impor- 
tant work is being done. You seldom see it 
because it is usually intermixed with other 
metals to make them longer lasting, stronger, 
or resistant to corrosion. That is why Nickel 
is called ‘‘Your Unseen Friend.”’ 


For the Inquiring Mind: Where does Nickel come 
from—who made this friendly metal useful, 
valuable? How is it possible to raise tons of ore 
thousands of teet and produce Nickel for your 
ever expanding world of wonders? 

This romance of men, mines, and machines, of 
developing resources, is in your free copy of ‘‘The 
Romance of Nickel.’ Write, The International 
Nickel Co., Inc., Dept. 626a, New York 5, N.Y. 


©1962, T.1.N. Co. 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
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@ There’s a way to relieve 
the ache and soreness that 
comes from overexertion— 
quickly, easily! Doctors 
generally will tell you that 
muscular pain and stiffness 
may be largely caused by 
pressure. Sensitive nerves 
are irritated. Local areas 
become swollen, sore. 


For wonderful relief— 
fast—rub Absorbine Jr. on 
those stiff, aching spots. 

It actually helps to counter- 
act pressure which may be 
causing your pain. At the 
same time, it warms and 
soothes. You start feeling 
better with a speed that 
will surprise you. 

Get Absorbine Jr. today. 
Only $1.25 a bottle at all 
drug counters. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 
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Relieve the 
Pressure Pain of 





F Guaranteed by * 





Good Houschooping 


ras Aovearrsio at 


sore, aching muscles! 











MAKE 
EVERY 
SHOT 
COUNT 









TRADE MARK 





uiper-X. 


CARTRIDGES 






Industries, Inc. 


Colorful folder about Western 22 cartridges. Address: Dept. 
20B, Western Cartridge Co., Division of Olin Industries, Inc., 
East Alton, Illinois. 









Honeymoon Money 
(Continued from page 80) 


already asked me to marry him.” 

“And you told him yes?” Mother 
asked quickly. 

“Uh-huh,” said Josie, “but the 
trouble is he’s afraid to ask Father.” 

“That’s not necessary, anyhow,” 
our mother said. “Your father didn’t 
ask my father . he just set the 
ladder up to the window and stole 
me one night.” 


“BUT that’s not it,” Josie said. 
“You see ... well, when Betty Bax- 
ter got married, she got to take a 
honeymoon trip. She got to see 
Niagara Falls. She hasn’t done any- 
thing but talk about it ever since. 
So I told Johnny we had as much 
right to take us a honeymoon trip 
and see Niagara Falls as Betty 
Baxter did.” 

“Why don’t you?” Mother said. 
“If you don’t see Niagara Falls on 
your honeymoon, you'll probably 
never see it. is 

“But we figure it will take no less 
than $100,” said Josie, “even to go 
and stay there one night, and John- 
ny does not have the $100.” 

“Well, in times like these,” Moth- 
er said, “you cannot blame the boy 
for not having $100.” 

And by times like these, our 
mother was referring to that spring 
in 1932, when a lot of other people 
didn’t have $100, and no regular 
job, either, and especially boys who 
had been out of high school only 
for a couple, of years. 

“But what is it he wants to ask 
your father about?” Mother said. 
“Your father certainly does not have 
$100 to lend or give you. He’s try- 
ing to save up $100 to meet that 
note he made at the 
bank last winter to pay 
for that wire fencing.” 

“We do not expect 
Father to lend or give 
us $100,” Josie said. 
“But he could endorse 
a note for Johnny and 
Johnny could get the 
$100 at the bank, for 
they said so, and we 
could go on and get 
married and see Niag- 
ara Falls and then set- 
tle down and have the rest of our 
lives to pay off the note.” 

Mother said, “Is that what John- 
ny wants to do?” 

“No,” Josie said. “As I said, he’s 
afraid to ask Father to endorse the 
note, and Johnny thinks he can 
work it out at odd jobs by the mid- 
dle of the summer, with hay season 
coming on, and he knows of two 
barns to cover. But I told Johnny 
we do not intend to let a little mat- 
ter of $100 hold us back.” 


1 COULD tell our mother 
did not think too much of the idea 
of Johnny and Josie borrowing this 
$100 for a honeymoon, but since it 
was Josie, and her getting married 
and all, Mother could not seem to 
find the right kind of ground to 
stand on and put up a fight, and so 
she said it was all right in case our 
father was willing to do it, but that 
seemed doubtful. And then our 





Poppy 


MEMORIAL DAY 


mother and Josie discussed how to 
get our father’s endorsement on the 
note, and about what could be done 
to get him in the proper mood to 
endorse a note. After considerable 
discussion, Josie finally came up 
with a plan. 

“Father eats all my chocolate 
cherries that Johnny buys me,” she 
said. “And I was just thinking. How 
would it do for Johnny to buy the 
next box of chocolate cherries for 
Father? Johnny could just come 
along the lane where Father would 
be working at something and sit 
down and they could eat cherries 
together. Then Johnny could men- 
tion in a sort of casual way that if 
he had $100 he would buy him a 
mule, mules being something that 
always interested our father, and 
from there on, Johnny could lead 
up to asking our father to endorse 
this note.” 

Mother said, “I don’t know. I 
just don’t know how it will come 
out, but go ahead and try it. If it 
don’t work, you can wait till he 
works it out, or, like me, forget 
about Niagara Falls.” 

I did not hear of the plan again 
for a few days, and Johnny had not 
yet ventured inside our house. 


THEN one day Father got 
Josie to stroke old Alex’s neck while 
he nailed on a shoe. Josie had al- 
ways claimed old Alex for a pet, and 
she was the only one on the place 
who could pacify the mule while 
Father held up his feet to shoe him. 

Josie quit rubbing old Alex's nose 
suddenly and broke to the house, 
and when I looked down the lane, I 
saw the reason. Johnny Whitmore 
was coming up the lane with a box 
of chocolate cherries, and I had to 

rub old Alex’s nose for 
Father. 
I saw Josie and 
Mother had the door 
cracked to see what 
happened. Father's 
A face was red and his 
. W. temper was up, and I 
thought Johnny had 
chosen a bad time to 
catch Father in the 
right mood to endorse 
a note. 

Johnny walked up 
and said, “Hello, Mr. Prescott.” 
Father said, “Hi,” and kept on rasp- 
ing on Alex’s hind foot, until John- 
ny held out the box of chocolate 
cherries, and Father dropped the 
mule’s foot and took one, and him 
and Johnny sat down on the chop- 
ping block, which was short and 
put them close enough to be chum- 
my, and I stood and glanced at 
Josie and Mother with their gleam- 
ing faces in the door. 

Johnny set the box of chocolate 
cherries on Father’s knees, which I 
considered was a good move under 
the circumstances, and Father 


smacked his lips and said he be-. 


lieved he foresaw brighter days 
ahead, and that he figured the 
worst of the depression was over, 
and Johnny said he thought Father 
was right, and told Father he 
thought that was a dandy little 
mule he had there. 
(Continued on page 83) 
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Honeymdon Money 
(Continued from page 82) 


“In fact,” Johnny said, “Ive al- 
ways wanted a mule like that. A 
man starting out on a farm needs a 
good mule right off.” 

Father agreed, and then asked, 
“You thinking of buying you a 
mule, Johnny?” 

“Sure,” said Johnny. “Could I 
get a pretty good mule for $100?” 

Father said, “Yes, 
mule market is now, 
able to pick up a good mule for 
that price. But this one is not for 
sale; in fact, I wouldn’t part with 
this mule unless I am forced to— 
been Josie’s pet since he was a colt.” 

“I see,” said Johnny, “and in that 
case, I would probably have to pay 
cash for a mule, and the bank said 
they would lend me $100 if I could 
get you to endorse my note.” 


AT this, Father arose, and 
Johnny also, and Father had the 
candy box in one hand and the 
cdawhammer in the other. And he 
could hardly speak distinct words 
with his mouth so full of candy, but 
he started pointing at Johnny Whit- 
more with the hammer handle, and 
he backed Johnny into a corner 
where the fence joined the black- 
mith shop. And by now Father 
could speak, but Mother and Josie 
did not hear his words. I saw 
them back into the house and gen- 
tly close the door, trying not to let 
on they had ever seen or heard any- 


the way the 


you should be | 





thing, and then Father said: 

“Listen, Sonny, you can go right | 
back and tell the bank’that if they| 
will endorse your note, I will lend! 
you the money. 


OF course I knew this was| 
our father’s typical manner of bluff- 
ing, for he did not have $100 to} 
pay on his own note at the bank. | 
Yet this did not keep Father from | 
delivering his lecture to Johnny | 
Whitmore, and in a voice high! 
enough to show there was no secret | 
about Father’s feelings. 

“This younger 
ther said. 

Then he pointed with the handle | 
of his clawhammer. 

“See that fence wire?” he said. | 
“All winter and spring it has laid | 
there and rusted. See that bottom 
field? For years I’ve tried to get a 
drainage ditch dug around it. But 





generation!” Fa-! 


(Continued on page 84) 








“« . . . 
I hope the minister arrives 
soon, I wanted to sow some 

clover this afternoon.” 









-++ AN ENTIRELY NEW IDEA IN P.T.O. DUSTERS 


Hudson Dusty is different—different in 3 ways that will save you 
time and work and do a better job. 


1. Non-clogging, heart-shaped hopper holds 85 Ibs. of average 


density dust. 


2. Low speed spiral agitator keeps dust thoroughly mixed. 
3. Five-blade, 14 inch fan blasts a huge volume of air-dust mix- 


ture at tremendous velocity. 


OTHER FEATURES: Positive, easy-set dust volume selector, .. 
can be pre-set for desired discharge rate. . 
to “off” position and then returned instantly to resume former rate. 


Universal joint connection to power take-off shaft for easy 
mounting to almost any tractor with one of four mounting kits. 


All metal hinged boom with flexible metal dust hose and metal 
nozzles. Guard for shaft, pulleys, belt at low cost. 


eeeeev eee eeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


NEW HUDSON ROTO-POWER" Duster “801” 


At its favorable price, this is the 
lightest running, most durable 
duster. Hopper agitator, plus beater, 
moves dust into high velocity fan, 
onto plants mixed as it was in pack- 
age. Discharges 5 to 30 lbs. peracre. | 
Holds 8 lbs.average density dust. j 





H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 






















Famous 
HUDSON ADMIRAL" DUSTER 


Successfully uses any powder pesti- 
cide for all home and garden dusting. 


Nozzle adjustable to any angle. Long ° 


reach extension tube. Lazy strokes 
produce puff or cloud of dust. 
Rugged and durable. 


Turn page for Hudson Sprayers 


hen ou , ¢ DEMAND HUDSON DUSTERS 


HUDSON ROTO-POWER* Duster “806” 
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The difference between profit and loss is 
often determined by the thoroughness of 
insect control. Whether you have a patch 
or a farm, there is a Hudson duster that 
will save work and help increase yields. In 
the Hudson line there are tractor power 
take-off dusters, mule or horse drawn trac- 
tion dusters, hand operated rotary dusters 
and also knapsack and plunger dusters. 


. lever can be moved 














HUDSON PORTA-DUSTER* 


Light running traction duster applies 5 
to 45 lbs. of dust per acre, two or four 
rows at once. Holds 23 Ibs. average den- 
sity dust. Easy nozzle adjustment. 
Thumb “throttle” discharge control. 
Dust-proof Timken wheel bearings. Belt 
drive with remote control clutch. 





Larger capacity, lighter weight, all alum- 
inum. Runs lighter, higher powered than 
any other. The only duster with self- 
aligning, ball and Oilite bearings in the 
ideal combination. Discharges 

5 to 45 lbs. per acre. Holds 

» 15 lbs. average density dust. 





* TRADE MARK 


589 East Illinois Street + Chicago 11, Illinois 


c--- 
| 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


‘ 
SIGN OF THE BEST BUY 


H. D. Hudson Manufacturing Company 
589 East Illinois Street, Chicago 11, Ill., Dept. 


PF-552D 


Send me FREE, helpful details on full line of Hudson Sprayers and 
Dusters. 


i 


Address or R.F.D. No. 





Tealad and Phoved 
SPRAYERS and DUSTERS 


Peoeeeeecsesseeeseee® 


etteeees 
Peeccec® 


City or Town State 





My Regular Dealer is 
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Stomach 
UPSET ? 


Hospital Tests Prove 
Pepto-Bismol works where 
Soda and Alkalizers Fail! 


Pepto-Bismol helps soothe in the 
stomach...where soda and alkalizers 
often ADD to upsets! 


Pepto-Bismol also helps calm distress 
in the intestinal tract...where soda 
and alkalizers NEVER help! 


Pepto-Bismol lines irritated stomach and intestinal 
walls with a soothing coating. Guards against acids, 
helps calm heartburn, nausea. Even controls simple 
diarrhea, without constipating! At all druggists. 


Mothers—for children’s upsets— 


your doctor can tell you the safe way 
is the best way! Give your child 
gentle, pleasant-tasting Pepto-Bismol! 


Take HOSPITAL TESTED 


= Pento-Bismo 


@ 


=. a .-. and feel GOOD again! 











He looks up to you... 


You’re all he has—or wants! And it’s easy for you, in turn, to give 
him the care he deserves with Sergeant’s Dog Care Products. There’s 
one for nearly every need! Fleas, for instance, are killed fast when 
you bathe your dog with SKIP-FLEA Soap. And SKIP-FLEA Pow- 
der used regularly between baths keeps fleas away. Both are easy 
and safe to use. Like the products for ear troubles, worms, skin 
irritation, ticks! All veterinarian-tested. Relied on for 
77 years. FREE: A gold mine of expert advice on dog feed- 
ing, training, care—Sergeant’s Dog Book. At drug or pet 
counters, or write Sergeant’s, Dept. L-4, Richmond 20, Va. 


Sergeants dog care products 











Honeymoon Money 
(Continued from page 83) 


I can’t because there’s not enough 
manhood and backbone in the boys 
of this younger generation to dig a 
post hole or a ditch. You expect to 
start out borrowing money. You 
never felt the pain that follows bor- 
rowed money. I pity the girls who 
have to marry and depend upon the 
boys of this younger generation . . 


THEN Father set the candy 
box down so he could show John- 
ny Whitmore the palms of his big 
horny hands. 

“Look at these!” Father said. 
“These are what takes a man 
through a depression. These are 
good collateral at the bank, and 
these are what you ain’t got, Son!” 

I glanced toward the ladder. I 
remembered what our mother had 
said about the ladder, and I had a 
feeling that if Johnny Whitmore 
ever got our Josie, he would have to 
set the ladder up to her window 
and steal her in the 
nighttime the same 
as our father got 
our mother. 


Then I looked at 
Johnny Whitmore. 
I saw a change 
coming up in John- 
ny’s face. I could 
not tell for certain 
just what it was, 
but it was some- 
thing. It seemed 
like Johnny Whit- 
more had backed 
away from Father 
the last inch he in- 
tended to back, and 
Johnny straight- 
ened, and he drew 


his muscles swelled 

a little in his arms. He leaned a 
little toward Father when he spoke 
in a voice that was maybe too calm, 
but with a kind of firmness that 
made me like him: 

“I guess,” said Johnny, 
tend to pay reasonable for digging 
your post holes and ditches.” 

“Anything but money,” Father 
said. “I do not have the money, but 
anything else on the place.” 

“Then show me where to dig,” 
Johnny said. “I'm of the younger 
generation, and I think some of us 
still have what it takes to dig post 
holes and ditches!” 

Father was looking at Johnny 
Whitmore when the boy said that. 

“It’s a deal,” Father said, and 
reached out his hand. They shook. 


“you in- 


THEN Father stepped inside 
the blacksmith shop and came out 
with an old rusty post hole digger, 
and the heavy iron bar, flattened at 
one end to clip the rocks. 

“Tll show you where to dig the 
holes for the fence posts, and in 
case you stand up to that,” Father 
said, “I will show you where to dig 
the bottom field ditches. But you’re 
tackling a man’s job, Son.” 

I followed Father and Johnny 
Whitmore to the field. I thought I 
saw a curious kind of determination 
in Johnny’s face, and I wondered if 


. 


it could be coming of the spirit that 
caused him to whistle from our yard 
fence in the nighttime. 

After Father had laid off the line 
for the fence, I watched Johnny un- 
zip his brown leather jacket and 
hang it in the fork of an apple tree, 
and I watched him go to work, 
Johnny Whitmore didn’t jump at it 
like he was mad .. . he started in 
rather slow like, as if he intended 
to dig down the mountain. 

At the house, Father chuckled 
about it. “That boy won't be back 
tomorrow,” he said. “Soft, white, 
schoolboy hands. He don’t realize 
he’s tackled a man’s job.” 


JOSIE didn’t like it, and she 
slipped off upstairs to cry. 

Mother said, “Oh, don’t pass 
judgment on the boy too quickly. 
What are you paying him?” 

“If he sticks it out and digs that 
150 post holes and the drainage 
ditches around the bottom, I'll pay 
him in stock off the place. I ex- 
plained to him I did not have the 

money.” 

Mother glanced 
at me. It seemed 
like it was a com- 
fort for her to know 
that I knew that 
Father did not 
know what he real- 
ly might be paying 
for this job of work, 
because he had not 
yet caught on about 
the bird calls that 
we all heard on the 
moonlit nights. 


Next morning 
the first thing I lis- 
tened for was a 
sound from out in 


“But why buy a fine roost like this OUT field, and it 
a deep breath, and and then stick it way off up here?” came. 


Johnny 

Whitmore was us- 
ing the heavy iron bar. You could 
tell from the sound he was drilling 
through a hard, flinty rock. Father 
heard it, too, and he stopped and 
listened. He seemed a little sur- 
prised, but said nothing. 


AND for days we heard the 
sound of the iron bar. Often I 
would slip out in the field to talk to 
Johnny. When he would sit down 
with me and the sweat would dry 
on his blue shirt, his shirt would 
have white sweat salt on it. Once 
he spoke about Josie. He did not 
look at me, but gouged with his toe 
in the dirt while he spoke: 

“Looks like Josie might come out 
in the field sometime,” he said, but 
that was all, and I could not tell 
him why she didn’t. I did not want 
to tell Johnny that our Josie was 
mad and pouting at him, and even 
flouty with us all around the house. 

It was after Johnny had finished 
the post holes and was digging the 
drainage ditch around the bottom 
that Father spoke of him. 

“That boy,” Father said, “is 
about one in a hundred these days 
and times. He’s got stuff in him. 
But, of course, you couldn't expect 
the girls of this younger generation 
to take notice to a worker like him. 

. No, sir... you couldn't. .-- 

Josie let on as if she did not heat 
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our father’s words, and our mother 
just dé arned a little faster on the 
heel of our father’s sock. 

“But I take notice to that kind of 
work,” Father continued. “And that 
kind of work deserves to be reward- 
ed. And in a few more weeks when 
he’s finished with the ditches, I told 
him he could have old Alex. I feel 
he has well earned the mule.” 

I thought that would move Josie, 
for old Alex had been her pet, but 
she was too stubborn; in fact, she 
did not move when the whippoor- 
will called from the yard fence the 
week after Johnny’s work was done. 


FATHER spoke. “Must be 
going to be falling weather,” he 
said, “when you hear whippoorwills 
so plain.” 

But this time Mother, Josie, and 
I did not smile at each other. From 
the look on Mother’s face, it seemed 
tome a tense moment in our house- 
hold, with Josie sitting there, swing- 
ing one foot. 

Then Mother looked at Josie and 
Josie glanced at Mother. I knew 
Josie could read our mother’s face 
as well as I could; in fact, she had 
been reading it five years longer 
than I had. I think Mother’s looks 
just then, translated into words, 
would have said: 

“Now you git. Git on out to the 
fence. For a solid month that boy’s 
blistered his hands for you . . . he’s 
dug 150 post holes and ditched the 
bottom . . . ain’t many boys’d do it 

. and ain’t many girls worth it. 
So git!” 

Anyhow, Josie got. She went out 
through the kitchen, which meant 
she would circle around the house 
and meet Johnny at the yard fence 
under the plum tree. 

Father and I went on to bed up- 
stairs, and Father went on off to 
sleep. He had not caught on that 
anything ‘unusual was happening 
around our house that night other 
than the prospect of falling weather. 


BUT I lay awake. I knew 
Josie would have something she 
would just have to tell our mother 
when she came back in; and I eased 
out of bed and tiptoed to the head 
of the stairs and listened. 

“Johnny thought Father paid him 
well for the work,” Josie said, “and 
Mr. Baxter has already offered 
Johnny $100 for old Alex.” 

Mother said, “So now you'll have 
the $100 for your horiey moon and 
to see Niagara Falls, and there was 
ho use of all your pouting around 
about it.’ 

“You got it all wrong,” Josie said. 
“Old Alex was mine since he was a 
colt. Nobody couldn’t put shoes on 
him unless I was there to rub his 
hose, and the thought just struck 
me that with Johnny being the kind 
of worker he is and all, and us start- 
ing out on a farm, we will need old 
Alex. So I just told Johnny. I told 
Johnny I would not trade old Alex 
for a glimpse of Niagara Falls or 
any other falls in the world, .. .” 

Something told me that all things 
Were all right around our house, 
and I slipped back to bed and 
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SPRAYERS 


Easiest to use, most dependable 
sprayers ever made. Simplex Inner- 
seal design—cover seals from inside 
tank — the higher the pressure, the 
tighter the seal. Perfection” model, 
4 gallons; Climax” model, 3 gallons. 


New HUDSON 
RO-KROP* 


VA A real time and labor 
saver, designed especially 
for cotton spraying. Spray 
up to an acre with one nor- 
mal tank loading of 142 
gallons. Adjustable outer 
nozzles to get most com- 
plete coverage at various 
stages of growth. Tank is 
famous Hudson Simplex® 
Innerseal* design. Write 
for full information now. 





HUDSON SIMPLEX 








dropped off to sleep. 






Look for 
the 4 Jets 


~“€See preceding page for Hudson Dusters 





Give insecticides more 
power — knock down 20% 
more flies — kill 25% more 
with billowing cloud from 
the 4-Jet head. 2 qt., 1 qt., 
1 pt., % pt. sizes. 










{ 
SIGN OF THE BEST BUY 


Tralad and Proved 
SPRAYERS and DUSTERS 


DEMAND HUDSON SPRAYERS 


for Positive Insect Control 


The difference between profit and loss is often deter- 
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mined by the thoroughness of insect control. Whether 
you have a patch or a farm, there is a dependable Hudson 
sprayer that will save work and help increase yields. In 
the Hudson line there are tractor power take-off spray- 
ers, engine-powered sprayers and a variety of hand oper- 


ated sprayers to meet every need. 


LiALL ... the first really practical 
P. F. De Sprayer. The piston pump is, beyond 


doubt, the most satisfactory for power spraying. Now 


Hudson makes it available for P. T.O. use with these 
important benefits: (1) Vastly greater life with mini- 
mum service as compared to P. T.O. pumps of gear, 
impeller, or rotary type; (2) No gears to wear, no rubber 
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PEERLESS” 


POWER SPRAYERS 


FOR ALL FARM PURPOSES 
4 or 8 gallons per minute 


Self-powered, Hudson Peerless Super-Power Sprayers are un- 
equalled for low cost and long satisfactory service for all types of 
insect and weed control, including livestock spraying and white- 
washing. Mounted on skids, as shown above, for hauling on Hud- 
. or on pneumatic tires as shown 
below. 400, 500 or 800 Ibs. pressure; 4 or 8 g.p.m. pump capacity, 
50, 100 or 150 gallon welded steel tanks. Positive mechanical 


son Adapto* trailer or on truck .. 


agitation on all models. 


HUDSON “NO-WHIP” MULTI-BOOM 








H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








to age; (3) No drop-off in out- 
put or pressure throughout long 
life. PeTeY Sprayers fit most all 
U.S. tractors with P.T.O. speeds 
of 600 R. P. M. or less. See 
PeTeY at your Hudson dealer. 


Designed especially for 
use with all Hudson 
Power Sprayers. Rug- 
ged. Rigid. Non-corrod- 
ing brass nozzles and 
tubing protected in 
steel sheath for long life. 
Me * TRADE MARK 


589 East Illinois Street © Chicago 11, Illinois 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


| H. D. Hudson Manufactoring Company 
589 E. Illinois Street, Chicago 11, lll., Dept. PF-552S 





ae 


Send me FREE, helpful details on full line of Hudson 
Sprayers and Dusters. 





Address or R.F.D. No 








City or Town 


My Regular Dealer is 


OS 
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GOODYEAR ANN( 
THE NEW LIFEGUA 


Only the LifeGuard principle gives you 
positive safety in any blowout! 


Biowout-safe! Experience has shown that 
only a double air chamber gives you posi- 
tive safety in a blowout emergency! If 
outer chamber blows out, LifeGuard in- 
ner chamber still holds air—enough air 
to allow you to come to a safe, controlled, 
straight-line stop. 


Puncture-safe! Goodyear punc- 

e ture-sealant (a layer of gum rub- 

{ ber) flows into hole, seals punc- 
uf ture without loss of air. 


Re-usable! New LifeGuard 

3. Safety Tube can be removed 
and re-used in at least three 
sets of tires for 100,000 miles 
or more of blowout-safe, punc- 
ture-safe driving! 





NEW LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBE: 








IWNCES 
RD SAFETY TU 


Blowout-safe! Puncture-safe! 





The only 100,000-mile re-usable protection! 


You save 20% to 43% per wheel! 


No longer need you worry about the 
danger of blowouts, or the inconvenience 
of punctures! 


Now Goodyear brings you the New 
LifeGuard Safety Tube. This great new 
Goodyear development gives you not just 
partial protection, but actually makes a 
blowout harmless, seals its own punctures! 


Only the LifeGuard double air-chamber 
principle gives positive protection against 
all blowouts. 


And it’s re-usable! Remember this im- 
portant fact —it’s re-usable! This is the 
only complete blowout and puncture pro- 
tection that doesn’t wear out when your tire 
wears out! And that can save you plenty 
of money over the long haul. 








You can use New LifeGuards in your present 
tires! End the danger of blowouts, the incon- 
venience of flat tires today! If your tires are 
still good, get your Goodyear dealer to equip 
them with New LifeGuard Safety Tubes. You 
Can use them in at least three sets of tires. 


Figure the savings yourself: you need to 
buy a set of the New LifeGuard Safety 
Tubes only once in 100,000 miles! You 
spread the cost over three or more sets of 
tires! For when your tires wear out, you 
simply purchase Goodyear tires at the 
regular price. Remove the LifeGuard 
Safety Tubes from your old tires and in- 
stall in your new tires. 


Thus you save 20% to 43% per wheel! 
You get the surest protection against 
blowouts and punctures you can buy! 


And these New LifeGuard Safety Tubes 
by Goodyear hold air more than 5 times 
longer than natural-rubber tubes. 


See your Goodyear dealer today! Get 
the complete story of re-usable blowout 
and puncture protection. The kind of prac- 
tical protection every motorist can afford! 





ad 





Only multi-MILLION-mile proved protection! In 
17 years, in millions of miles, we know of no 
case of failure of the LifeGuard principle in a 
blowout. Goodyear puncture-sealant employs 
a principle similar to the combat-proved 
Goodyéar bullet-proof gas tank for airplanes. 
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LifeGuard, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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WNCES 
RD SAFETY TUBE! 





Blowout-safe! Puncture-safe! 


The only 100,000-mile re-usable protection! 


You save 20% to 43% per wheel! 


No longer need you worry about the 
danger of blowouts, or the inconvenience 
of punctures! 


Now Goodyear brings you the New 
LifeGuard Safety Tube. This great new 
Goodyear development gives you not just 
partial protection, but actually makes a 
blowout harmless, seals its own punctures! 


Only the LifeGuard double air-chamber 
principle gives positive protection against 
all blowouts. 


And it’s re-usable! Remember this im- 
portant fact —it’s re-usable! This is the 
only complete blowout and puncture pro- 
tection that doesn’t wear out when your tire 
wears out! And that can save you plenty 
of money over the long haul. 





You can use New LifeGuards in your present 
tires! End the danger of blowouts, the incon- 
venience of flat tires today! If your tires are 
still good, get your Goodyear dealer to equip 
them with New LifeGuard Safety Tubes. You 
tan use them in at least three sets of tires. 


Figure the savings yourself: you need to 
buy a set of the New LifeGuard Safety 
Tubes only once in 100,000 miles! You 
spread the cost over three or more sets of 
tires! For when your tires wear out, you 
simply purchase Goodyear tires at the 
regular price. Remove the LifeGuard 
Safety Tubes from your old tires and in- 
stall in your new tires. 


Thus you save 20% to 43% per wheel! 
You get the surest protection against 
blowouts and punctures you can buy! 


And these New LifeGuard Safety Tubes 
by Goodyear hold air more than 5 times 
longer than natural-rubber tubes. 


See your Goodyear dealer today! Get 
the complete story of re-usable blowout 
and puncture protection. The kind of prac- 
tical protection every motorist can afford! 
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Only multi-MILLION-mile proved protection! In 
17 years, in millions of miles, we know of no 
case of failure of the LifeGuard principle in a 
blowout. Goodyear puncture-sealant employs 
a principle similar to the combat-proved 
Goodyéar bullet-proof gas tank for airplanes. 
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GALVANIZED 
\ SHEETS \\\ 
e weceed 


Only galvanized sheets give you 
the strength of steel... the rust 
protection of zinc. Both are im- 
portant in providing a strong, 
sound, leak-proof roof that 
double-guards valuable crops, 
livestock and machinery against 
damage and destruction for years 
and years. It’s the first choice 
of farmers. 


For STAYABILITY 


Galvanized roofing holds at the 
nail holes ... stays leak-proof 
and solid year after year with a 
minimum of maintenance. Farm- 
ers say it cuts down overhead 
by staying ‘‘overhead” — often 
for the life of the building. 


For ECONOMY 


Consider the economy of any 
roofing material with these three 
long-time cost factors in mind: 
(1) original price: (2) repair and 
upkeep; (3) years of serviceable 
life. Galvanized sheets are first 
choice of farmers because they 
know that the roof that gives 
them the longest, trouble-free 
service is the cheapest in the 
long run. 


DON’T FORGET \ 


Proper care pays! Material short- 
ages are limiting new construction 





and replacement. Careful mainte- 
nance of present structures is more 
essential than ever before. 


Expanding production of zine and 


now 


steel means ample supplies of 
galvanized sheets with the return 
of more normal conditions. In the 
meantime, a few simple steps with 
very little labor can extend the 
useful life of your galvanized roof- 
ing. The valuable booklets de- 
scribed below will tell you how. 
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AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Room 2627 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Without cost or obligation, send the illustrated 
booklets I have checked. 


! 

' 

| 

| 

' 

1 
© Facts About Calvanized Sheets : 
©) List of Metallic Zine Paint Mfrs. ' 
2 Directions for applying Galvanized Sheets ' 
© Repair Manual on Galvanized Roofing and t 
Siding 1 

© Use Metallic Zinc Paint to Protect Metal ! 
Surfaces : 

‘ 

! 

| 

t 

1 

3 





NAME_ 
ADDRESS 





TOWN AND STATE 





Send for FREE Booklets 








Grow Your Own Fishworms 


O you want to grow your own 

fishworms? You can, at com- 
paratively little expense and trou- 
ble. Here are five suggestions from 
H. S. Swingle of the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station, where much care- 
ful research has been done on this 
problem. (See page 64 this issue, 
where Mr. Swingle tells you how to 
grow the fish.) 


1. Galvanized washtubs, metal 
drums cut lengthwise, old bathtubs, 
or other watertight containers can 
be used. A tub 2 feet in diameter 
and 10 inches deep should give 
3,500 to 5,000 worms of fishing size 
per year. Some should be left to 
breed; only 3,000 should be used 
from one tub per season. Best plan 
is to keep two tubs, alternating use. 


2. To prevent rusting, paint tin 
or galvanized containers on the in- 
side with hot asphalt, acidproof 
paint, or good house paint. Do not 
use sandy soils, but clay loam or 
porous clay. If soil does not con- 
tain considerable organic matter, 
mix in one-fourth its volume of 
dead leaves or rotted straw. 


3. For breeding, use about 100 
small English worms, or redworms, 
obtained from bait stores or local 
sources. Place painted tub in any 
protected spot. Fill 8 inches deep. 
Add worms. Mix into top 2 or 3 
inches of soil 1 pound cornmeal and 
% pound shortening. Cover with 
damp burlap or strips of wood. One 
month later and every two weeks 
thereafter, add similar feeding and 
about 1 quart water. Within six 
months, soil should be saturated 
with worms of all sizes. 


4. To remove, take out soil con- 
taining worms and throw loosely in 
10-quart bucket. Allow to stand 30 
minutes. Put top soil back in tub 
and most of Worms will be found in 
bottom of bucket. 


5. Mites, ants, rats, and mice 
also enjoy diet put out for worms. 
To kill mites, lightly dust top of soil 
with sulfur dust. Thin layer does 
not hurt worms. To keep out ants, 
support tub on logs placed in oil or 
dust floor around tub with pyre- 
thrum dust. To keep out rats and 
mice, cover tub with screen. 


Watch Your Machinery $$$ 


(Continued from page 79) 


being adapted to some of our areas 
and a relatively low-cost machine is 
in prospect, but it will be beyond 
the financial reach of the farmer 
who plants only a few acres of cot- 
ton. The trend in farming is likely 
to be toward specialization to make 
most efficient use of machinery. Di- 
versification within areas and com- 
munities is a practical possibility. 

There are many ways to figure 
how much a farmer should invest in 
machinery. In areas of specialized 
farming it can be cal- 


years work above all farm ex- 
penses, including in expenses a fair 
wage for unpaid labor and a house 
to live in and products from the 
farm to use. 

Labor income is farm income less 
interest at 5 per cent of the total 
farm investment. 

The 90 farms were divided as 
follows: 41 dairy, 8 poultry, 12 cot- 
ton, 29 diversified. 

It is interesting to note the drop 
in labor income with the high in- 

vestment in machin- 
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acre or cost-of-produc- too much of the farm 

tion basis. It has been ; capital may be invest- 
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found in western Illi- 
nois that power and 
machinery make up 
20 per cent of the cost 
of producing grain. In 
some of our orchard 
areas, $100 per acre is 
considered a necessary 
machinery investment. 


“Pray not for a mir- 
ror-smooth millpond 
but for the ability to 
swim the waves.” 

Imogene Waldrep, 

Colbert County, Ala. 


ed in machinery. A 
comparison of the 
method proposed in 
this article with the 
actual investment in 
machinery on these 
selected farms shows 
that 9 per cent of the 
total farm investment 





P. S. Williamon, 
farm management spe- 
Cialist for the South Carolina Ex- 
tension Service, analyzed the rec- 
ords of 90 selected farms in 1950. 
Records were kept by farmers in 15 
counties representing practically all 
of important types of farming areas 
in the state. The relation of per 
cent investment to labor income is 
shown in box below. 


In this analysis, farm income is 
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for machinery and 
equipment which gave 
a good labor income is not far dif- 
ferent from the system proposed. 

In areas where there is wide di- 
versification and a great variety of 
crops, calculation of the machinery 
investment as a percentage of an- 
nual income appears to be logical. 
In the final analysis, each farm is a 
special case and, obviously, de- 
mands special consideration in the 





what a farmer received for his selection of equipment. 
Number Saino AVERAGE ase 
of Per Cent Investment in Farm Farm Labor 
Records Machinery and Eqipment Capital Income Income 
24 9 $30,162 $3,709 $2,201 
27 16 34,122 3,146 1,440 
39 26 19,671 2,416 1,432 
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Tek Bees u 


GALVANIZED 
\ SHEETS \\\ 


For PROTECTION 


Only galvanized sheets give you 
the strength of steel... the rust 
protection of zinc. Both are im- 
portant in providing a strong, 
sound, leak-proof roof that 
double-guards valuable crops, 
livestock and machinery against 
damage and destruction for years 
and years. It’s the first choice 
of farmers. 


For STAYABILITY 


Galvanized roofing holds at the 
nail holes ... stays leak-proof 
and solid year after year with a 
minimum of maintenance. Farm- 
ers say it cuts down overhead 
by staying “overhead” — often 
for the life of the building. 


For ECONOMY 


Consider the economy of any 
roofing material with these three 
long-time cost factors in mind: 
(1) original price: (2) repair and 
upkeep; (3) years of serviceable 
life. Galvanized sheets are first 
choice of farmers because they 
know that the roof that gives 
them the longest, trouble-free 
service is the cheapest in the 
long run. 


DON’T FORGET 


Proper care pays! Material short- 
ages are limiting new construction 
and replacement. Careful mainte- 
nance of present structures is more 
essential now than ever before. 
Expanding production of zine and 
steel means ample supplies of 
galvanized sheets with the return 
of more normal conditions. In the 
meantime, a few simple steps with 
very little labor can extend the 
useful life of your galvanized roof- 
ing. The valuable booklets de- 
scribed below will tell you how. 


\ 
| 


\ 
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AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Room 2627 
Chicago 1}, Illinois 





Without cost or obligation, send the illustrated 
booklets I have checked. 
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© © Facts About Calvanized Sheets : 
: D List of Metallic Zinc Paint Mfrs. 1 
@ © Directions for applying Galvanized Sheets ' 
. £ Genes Manual on Galvanized Roofing and ' 
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§ © Use Metallic Zine Paint to Protect Metal ! 
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Send for FREE Booklets 





O you want to grow your own 

fishworms? You can, at com- 
paratively little expense and trou- 
ble. Here are five suggestions from 
H. S. Swingle of the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station, where much care- 
ful research has been done on this 
problem. (See page 64 this issue, 
where Mr. Swingle tells you how to 
grow the fish.) 


1. Galvanized washtubs, metal 
drums cut lengthwise, old bathtubs, 
or other watertight containers can 
be used. A tub 2 feet in diameter 
and 10 inches deep should give 
3,500 to 5,000 worms of fishing size 
per year. Some should be left to 
breed; only 3,000 should be used 
from one tub per season. Best plan 
is to keep two tubs, alternating use. 


2. To prevent rusting, paint tin 
or galvanized containers on the in- 
side with hot asphalt, acidproof 
paint, or good house paint. Do not 
use sandy soils, but clay loam or 
porous clay. If soil does not con- 
tain considerable organic matter, 
mix in one-fourth its volume of 
dead leaves or rotted straw. 


Grow Your Own Fishworms 


3. For breeding, use about 100 
small English worms, or redworms, 
obtained from bait stores or local 
sources. Place painted tub in any 
protected spot. Fill 8 inches deep. 
Add worms. Mix into top 2 or 3 
inches of soil 1 pound cornmeal and 
% pound shortening. Cover with 
damp burlap or strips of wood. One 
month later and every two weeks 
thereafter, add similar feeding and 
about 1 quart water. Within six 
months, soil should be saturated 
with worms of all sizes. 


4. To remove, take out soil con- 
taining worms and throw loosely in 
10-quart bucket. Allow to stand 30 
minutes. Put top soil back in tub 
and most of Worms will be found in 
bottom of bucket. 


5. Mites, ants, rats, and mice 
also enjoy diet put out for worms. 
To kill mites, lightly dust top of soil 
with sulfur dust. Thin layer does 
not hurt worms. To keep out ants, 
support tub on logs placed in oil or 
dust floor around tub with pyre- 
thrum dust. To keep out rats and 
mice, cover tub with screen. 


Watch Your Machinery $$$ 


(Continued from page 79) 


being adapted to some of our areas 
and a relatively low-cost machine is 
in prospect, but it will be beyond 
the financial reach of the farmer 
who plants only a few acres of cot- 
ton. The trend in farming is likely 
to be toward specialization to make 
most efficient use of machinery. Di- 
versification within areas and com- 
munities is a practical possibility. 
There are many ways to figure 
how much a farmer should invest in 
machinery. In areas of specialized 
farming it can be cal- 
culated easily on an 
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years work above all farm ex- 
penses, including in expenses a fair 
wage for unpaid labor and a house 
to live in and products from the 
farm to use. 

Labor income is farm income less 
interest at 5 per cent of the total 
farm investment. 

The 90 farms were divided as 
follows: 41 dairy, 8 poultry, 12 cot- 
ton, 29 diversified. 

It is interesting to note the drop 
in labor income with the high in- 
vestment in machin- 
ery, indicating that 
too much of the farm 





acre or cost-of-produc- 
tion basis. It has been 
found in western Illi- 
nois that power and 
machinery make up 
20 per cent of the cost 
of producing grain. In 
some of our orchard 
areas, $100 per acre is 
considered a necessary 


Tell-America 


“Pray not for a mir- 
ror-smooth millpond 
but for the ability to 
swim the waves.” 

Imogene Waldrep, 

Colbert County, Ala. 


capital may be invest- 
ed in machinery. A 
comparison of the 
method proposed in 
this article with the 
actual investment in 
machinery on these 
selected farms shows 
that 9 per cent of the 
total farm investment 





machinery investment. 

P. S. Williamon, 
farm management spe- 
Cialist for the South Carolina Ex- 
tension Service, analyzed the rec- 
ords of 90 selected farms in 1950. 
Records were kept by farmers in 15 
counties representing practically all 
of important types of farming areas 
in the state. The relation of per 
cent investment to labor income is 
shown in box below. 

In this analysis, farm income is 
what a farmer received for his 
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for machinery and 
equipment which gave 
a good labor income is not far dif- 
ferent from the system proposed. 

In areas where there ‘is wide di- 
versification and a great variety of 
crops, calculation of the machinery 
investment as a percentage of an- 
nual income appears to be logical. 
In the final analysis, each farm is a 
special case and, obviously, de- 
mands special consideration in the 
selection of equipment. 





Number 


AVERAGE 





Records 
9 

16 

26 





of Per Cent Investment in 
Machinery and Eqipment 


Labor 
Income 
$2,201 

1,440 
1,432 


Farm 
Income 
$3,709 

3,146 

2,416 


Farm 
Capital 
$30,162 

34,122 

19,671 
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Like plenty of 
running water ? 
GET A DEPENDABLE 
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You'll have all the water you 
need—all the time with a Delco 
Water System. For your Delco 
dealer will accurately deter- 
mine which Delco pump will 
best handle your requirements. 
And he’ll give you prompt, ex- 
pert installation. 

Delco Water Systems are 
built and backed by General 
Motors—your guarantee of 
lasting satisfaction. 

Call your Delco Dealer now 
during National Water Systems 
Month. He'll gladly give you a 
free estimate of your needs and 
cost. Or write Dept. PF. 

Delco Appliance Division 
General Motors Corp., Rochester 1, N.Y. 
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Or 
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Makes Tractor Riding EASY! 


Famous FOAM RUBBER 


Mendy, TRACTOR 


CUSHION 
$5.95 


at your farm 
implement 
Patented dealer’s. 
Ruggedly built for long, hard wear. Shredded 
toam rubber; colorful, water-resistant plastic 
coated fabric. Sectionally stitched, double- 
sewn seams. Heavy tie cords. Will not mat 
in use. 
If not in stock, ask your dealer to write— 
FABRICS, Inc., 311 Bell St., Montgomery, Alc. 














ovBle the POWep 


OF YOUR 


PY FORD Tractor! 


You can pull a 3-bottom plow with ease 
when you equip your Ford Tractor with a 
95 h.p. 6-cylinder or a 100 h.p. V-8 Ford 
engine. Install it yourself or have your 
dealer do it, on your old or new tractor, 
with our change-over kit. The conversion 
costs about 73 as much as most 3-plow 
tractors. Fast, powerful, dependable. 
Write us TODAY, or have your tractor 
dealer do it. 


FUNK AIRCRAFT CO. 
Route 5-A Coffeyville, Kan. 














Tombstone 


enuine Marble and Granite Memorials 


0 
width 18 in, thickness 6 in. Freight 
id. Satisfaction guaranteed Free cataleg 
American Memorial Ca, Dept. Ais, AUasta, G2 
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PICKIN'S 





HUSBANDS, WIVES, AND 
HOUSEKEEPERS 


A man wanted to buy a riding horse 
for his wife and was trying one out. 
Noticing that the horse required a firm 
hand and constant watching, he asked 
doubtfully: “Do you think this is a 
suitable horse for a woman?” 

The owner of the horse was a tol- 
erable, honest man, so he answered 
carefully: “Well, I think a woman 
could handle the horse—but I wouldn't 
want to be the husband of the woman 
who could do it!” 

Mrs. Steve Davis, North Carolina. 


Customer: Give me a pound of 
those grapes. My husband is fond of 
them. Do you know if they have been 
sprayed with any kind of poison? 

Clerk: No, ma’am. You'll have to 
get that at the drug store. 

; Mrs. V. Barnett, Texas. 


She: Doesn’t the bride look stun- 
ning? 
He: Yeah, and doesn’t the groom 
look stunned? 
Angela Jeffery, Arkansas. 


One housewife to another: “With 
my completely automatic kitchen and 
anton, 1 let the maid go and hired 
a mechanic.” 

Dorothea Gardner, Arkansas. 


How do you make these biscuits, 
Dear? 

Here’s the recipe. I clipped it out 
of a magazine. 

Are you sure you read the right 
side? On the other side it tells how 
to make a rock garden. 

Sara Engelhardt, Texas. 


My friend, Ruth, packing for an ex- 
tended trip, was seized with misgivings 
about leaving her husband. “Mamie,” 
she said to the maid who had been 
with the family for years, “promise 
you'll write me should Mr. Harper be- 
come blue or lonesome or ill.” 

“"Deed I will, Miss Ruth,” said 
Mamie. Then added after a thought- 
ful moment, “I'll write you if he seems 
too happy, too.” 

Virginia Keller, Alabama. 


Wife (to husband sick im bed): Dar- 
ling, I'm just writing to Mother—er— 
how do you spell cemetery, with an 
$” ora “co”? 

Mrs. Brook Hartzog, Georgia. 


Where is the cream of society? 
In Reno—that’s where it goes 
through the separator. 
Mrs. Maggie McCarty, Tennessee. 


Judge: Why did you break into the 
same store four nights running? 
Defendant: I got a new dress for 
my wife, and she made me go back 
and exchange it three times. 
Mrs. Joe W. Threat, Arkansas. 


For 40 years she had been married 
to him, and for 40 years he had never 
worked a lick—lazy and shiftless, con- 
tent to let his poor wife make the liv- 
ing. Finally he died. His widow in- 
structed that he be cremated. When 
the ashes arrived, she placed them in 
an hourglass, set it on the mantel, and 
said: “Now, you worthless bum, at 
last you’re going to work!” 

Blanche L. Southern, 
South Carolina. 

_Editor’s Note.—Subscribers are in- 
vited to send us jokes for this column. 
Give your name, address, county, and 
date with each joke. If the same joke 
ts submitted by two or more persons, 
check will be sent to earliest sender. 
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SAVE %S (2) FEED 


per bird on the Ful-0-Pep Plan 
yet grow big, profitable pullets 

























SAVE MASH! SAVE MONEY! 

You buy only 7 pounds of Ful-O-Pep per bird ... 
yes, save about 75¢ on each pullet grown by following 
the famous Ful-O-Pep Restricted Feeding Plan. 
You save up to 14 pounds total feed per bird... 


yet grow big-bodied, fully-matured pullets. 


ADDED NUTRITIONAL STRENGTH 
‘The backbone of this money-saving plan is extra-value, 
extra-nutritious Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash... 
specially built with body-building oatmeal, growth 
Vitamin Biz, Antibiotic Supplement, and Concentrated 
Spring Range* to help you get the most 
out of your grain and grass. 


Ask your Ful-O-Pep Dealer how the easy-to-follow 
Ful-O-Pep Restricted Feeding Plan works. Learn how you 
too, can grow big, profitable pullets...and SAVE! 


QQY 
FULQPEPA 


GROWING MASH 


“REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 






















National Egg Laying Tests prove Ful-O-Pep 
GROWS AMERICA’S BEST PULLETS 


During the past 12 years in the National Egg Laying . 
Tests—open to all poultrymen— 46,852 birds 
grown on Ful-O-Pep averaged laying the equivalent of 
15 more 2-0z. eggs each than the average 
of 112,606 birds grown on other feeds . . . official proof 
Ful-O-Pep grows America’s best-laying pullets! 
Figure now how much 15 extra eggs per hen could boost 
your egg profits next year. You’ll see 
it really pays to grow your pullets on Ful-O-Pep. 
Remember. . . switch your chicks to 
Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash when six weeks old. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION, Sté YOUR Local TM Ls 
Pein, aa os A Te, 
4Ul-0-PEP DEALER llr cai 
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_ Favored by dairymen 


for its double-duty action 


against MASTITIS! 


At the earliest sign of mastitis, a tube 
of VETERINARY AUREOMYCIN Crystalline 
O1nTMENT Lederle is infused into an 
infected quarter. It’s fast-acting, long. 
acting, highly effective! 


When cuts and wounds appear on teats 
or udder, local application and infusion 
of this same antibiotic help to prevent 
infection and guard against mastitis! 


AUREOMYCIN 


Crystalline OINTMENT Bank 


To avoid the costly damage of mastitis and to help keep salable 
milk flowing, more and more dairymen are using AUREOMYCIN 
Crystalline OINTMENT Lederle in this two-way protection and 
treatment method. 

AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT remains active in the udder for more 
than 48 hours. It is a more broadly effective antibiotic than peni- 
cillin; it is relatively nonirritating and nontoxic. It is available 
in a convenient, easy-to-use infusion-tip tube. 

In cases of acute septic mastitis, in addition to udder infusion, 
the injectable form.of SULMET* Sodium Sulfamethazine** 
Lederle should be used. Subsequent treatment may be conducted 
with SULMET OBLETS.* 

VETERINARY AUREOMYCIN Crystalline INTRAVENOUS** may be 
used in the treatment of severe acute septicemia as a highly 
effective agent against most bacteria. 

For the maximum efficiency in the use of AUREOMYCIN OINT- 
MENT for Udder Infusion, as well as best management practices 
and disease-control procedures for avoidance of reinfection, con- 
sult your veterinarian. 

Write for folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
@*By, or on the advice of, a veterinarian. 


Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 





22 Rules for Tractor Safety 


E often read of tractor acci- 

dents. The story never says a 
tractor was hurt. It’s always the 
farmer or a member of his family. 
His pocketbook and producing 
ability are hurt. Sometimes death 
or lifetime disability results. It may 
mean a family broken and a farm 
has to be sold. 


Here are tractor safety rules that 
will help you avoid accidents: 


1. Before starting a tractor, see 
that gearshift lever is in neutral. 
When cranking tractor, place thumb 
and fingers on same side of crank. 


2. Always drive tractor carefully; 
avoid excessive speed, holes, ditches, 
or other obstructions; reduce speed 
when turning; and use extra care 
on hillsides, rough ground, or when 
on highways. 

3. Engage clutch gently, espe- 
cially when pulling uphill, out of 
ditches, or heavy loads. 

4. To reduce speed or stop, al- 
ways brake wheels equally (use 
brake connecting latch if provided). 

5. Always keep power shaft 
shields in place and stop power 
take-off before dismounting from 
the tractor. 

6. Never allow extra riders. 

7. Be careful refilling radiator on 
overheated tractor or with pressure 
cooling system. 

8. Avoid refueling or other serv- 
ice work while tractor is running or 
extremely hot. 


9. Do not operate a tractor in a 
closed building or where exhaust 
will contact flammable material. 

10. Stay on seat while tractor is 
in motion; never dismount until it 
has stopped. 

11. Always hitch to tractor draw- 
bar, especially heavy loads. 

12. Keep tractor in gear going 
down steep hills or grades. 

13. Always stop tractor before 
removing or replacing a belt. 

14. It is dangerous to let chil- 
dren operate tractors. 

15. Keep tractor platform, ped- 
als, footrests, steps, etc., free of dirt, 
grease, trash, or any other trip- 
ping hazards. 

16. Keep tractor in good me- 
chanical condition. Check brakes, 
clutch, lights, fuel line and control 
mechanism frequently. 

17. Be careful in coupling imple- 
ments to tractor. (Special hitches 
or a hook to handle drawbar make 
hitching safe and easier with light 
pull behind equipment.) 

18. Avoid wearing loose, sloppy 
clothing while operating tractor. 

19. Observe standard traffic sig- 
nals when operating tractor on pub- 
lic highways. 

20. See that everyone is in the 
clear before starting a tractor. 

21. Use lights for night opera- 
tion. Don’t operate in the dark. 

22. Use wide wheel treads when- 
ever possible. 


Bite Out of Livestock Profits 


(Continued from page 74) 


cent wettable powder contain- 
ing 6 per cent gamma isomer, and 
10 gallons water, or 1 pound lindane 
25 per cent wettable powder in 25 
gallons water. Place hogs in small 
pen or house so they will climb over 
each other. Spray thoroughly, cov- 
ering all parts of animals, including 
inside of ears. One treatment should 
cure common mange. 

2. This treatment will also kill 
hog lice. 

We have listed only killing 
agents. Many manufacturers and 
distributors have their own brand 
names. There may be in their for- 
mula other materials of some bene- 
fit. Be sure to read label carefully to 
see what you are getting. Follow 
manufacturers’ instructions careful- 
ly in using. 


Hog Worms 

1. For large roundworms (no 
cure for lungworms and kidney 
worms), mix thoroughly 1 pound 
sodium fluoride powder in 100 
pounds dry ground feed. Feed 
amount of mixture pigs will eat in 
one day. Treat pigs in small groups 
of uniform size. Never feed as a 
slop, always in dry mix. Pigs must 
not be starved before feeding this 
treatment. If pigs are not on dry 
feed, offer it to them for several days 
before treatment. Remove all left- 
over feed and bury it so other stock 
will not get it. Keep water before 


pigs. Sodium fluoride is a poison— 
do not give overdose. — 

2. Phenothiazine may be used for 
roundworms and nodular worms. 
Dose for 50- to 75-pound pig is 1 
level tablespoonful phenothiazine 
powder. For larger weights, add ex- 
tra tablespoonful for each 50 
pounds, up to 4 for 200-pound pigs. 
Mix powder with amount of ground 
feed they will clean up readily. 
Moisten mixture to make a thick 
mash. Treat pigs in small groups of 
uniform size. Do not give pheno- 
thiazine to sick, feverish, or very 
weak pigs. Phenothiazine is poison- 
ous to hogs. Use with caution. 

3. Have clean sows (brushed and 
washed down), farrow in clean 
houses, on clean ground (green graz- 
ing where hogs haven't run since it 
was last turned). Keep pigs on clean 
pasture until four months old. 


Hog Lice 

1. Dip or spray with mixture of 
12 pounds 50 per cent DDT wet- 
table powder in 100 gallons water. 
One dipping should give complete 
control. 

2. Dust with 10 per cent DDT 
powder in farrowing house or on 
bedding of shoats and stock hogs. 

3. Crankcase oil may be applied 
with brush, swab, or sprinkling can 
using a mixture of 1 quart kerosene 
and 4 quarts crankcase oil. Repeat 
treatment in 14 to 16 days. 
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Put Up Top Hay... 











DEARBORN Rear-Attached MOWER 


‘lips Hours”—as Well as Crops 


This big capacity helper, attach- 
able to the Ford Tractor in as few 
as 8 minutes, ready to clip vital 
hours from tight schedules, is the 
Dearborn Rear-attached mower. 
This mower’s quiet working mecha- 
nism declares quality —balanced, 
moving parts; smooth-running 
“V”-belt drive; anti-friction bear- 
ings. Such features mean fast, clean 
cutting of crops, tall and tough, 
short and stubborn—save on grease- 
gunning and upkeep. Cutter bar 
lifts and lowers with Ford Tractor 
Hydraulic Touch Control — choose 
6 or 7 foot cut. 


DEARBORN Side Delivery RAKE 


sets Sun and Wind fo Help! 


The Dearborn Heavy Duty Side 
Delivery Rake makes fluffy wind- 
rows, easy to pick up with loader, 
baler or chopper. Gentle action due 
to its raking angle and floating 
ground driven reel pushes, instead 
of whips, hay into uniform wind- 
rows—thus reduces leaf shattering 
or seed loss. Rich leaves and blos- 
soms are tucked snugly inside the 
windrow; inverting action exposes 
stems for fast curing cooperation 
from sun and wind. The 1000-pound 
Dearborn Side Delivery Rake has 
8-foot raking width; is built for 
extra years of service. 





‘ty When” to your Ford Tractor dealer 


Give your nearby Ford Tractor dealer 
the word when to schedule your 
demonstration of the Ford Tractor 
and these or other Dearborn Imple- 
ments that can mean a lot to you in 
32, and future years! 
























for eriltca Meal, Mik, Money / 


Here’s “strong muscled” mechanical help to enable you to 
harvest your hay crops at the peak of their richness—when they’ Il 
give you top feed lot, dairy barn or market value. Here are 
specially engineered tools for handling a big tonnage with a 
minimum crew, with amazing new ease and thrift! 


DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION e¢ Birmingham, Michigan 


National Marketing Organization for the Ford Tractor and Dearborn Farm Equipment 





















Saye 


<a TRACTOR 


MEANS BETTER WORK 
..- MORE PRODUCTION 
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WEAR THIS 
Fricdmam« Shelly 
WORK SHOE 


Enjoy cushioned-comfort 
in cowhide 



















A Prize Winner in any show—judged 
upon fit, comfort, long wear and value. 
That's what you'll say when you wear 
this soft, cushioned, cowhide shoe. Its 
special kip leather insole with sponge 
rubber pads will support and soothe 
your feet, from dawn to dusk. 


If you don’t know the FRIEDMAN- 
SHELBY dealer in your neighborhood, 
write us for his name and location: 
FRIEDMAN-SHELBY DIVISION, Inter- 
national Shoe Company, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


No. 8066-2 


Genuine cowhide; Goodyear 











Welt; Seamless one-piece 
back; Top-grade oak leather 
outsole; Leather uppers of 
glove-finish; Leather insole; 
Steel shank; Sizes up to 14— 
widths from A to EE. 


THade by FRIEDMAN-SHELBY DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY * ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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= Think of 


Planet Jr.. 


FINEST IN THE FIELD 


Want better results, at lower cost, with less effort? Then put Planet Jr. 
tools to work for you. Every one, from the efficient little 1 h.p. ‘“Tuffy” 
tractor, to the “Big Six’”’ Seeder, is job-engineered . . . field-tested on 
thousands of farms across the country. Depend on Planet Jr. to save you 
time, money and labor, and give you a bonus of better living besides! 





The New 1 H.-P. 
“Tuffy” Tractor 


ie 


(\ 


AN A 
us 


cote 
LS 


Planetized Steels 





Multi-row Drill 


Hand Seeder 


Hand Fertilizer 


Hand Cultivator 


$. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 1 
3461 N. 5th Street 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


CUP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! 





Gentlemen: 
Please send me information and free catalog on: 


| 

| 

! 

! 

0 Planet Jr. Tractors ©) Planet Jr. Agricultural implements l 
l 

| 

! 


ES ee ee a er Te . 
BEBacccccerccccccccceccccccccceccocsesooseccoees 
mean better living Re pre nreree An oe eR J 














In Your Home, Would You Like To Have 
Springtime All Summer? 











L. A. Niven, our horticultural editor, enjoys his room air-conditioner. 
He said, “This unit has been used three years in large bedroom. Cost of 
operation runs from $1.50 to $4 per month, depending on weather. 
In hottest weather I sleep under a sheet and single blanket. If I could 
not buy another, I would not sell this one for any reasonable price.” 


By Harold Benford, Associate Editor 


OULDN’T it be fine to come 

in from a hard day in the field 
to a cool, refreshing home? It’s now 
entirely possible to do this. We can 
air-condition a room or the entire 
home. Room air-conditioners can 
be bought for $240 and up, de- 
pending on size. Home systems may 
be installed for $1,200 and up. 


In this modern age we ride in 
air-conditioned busses and trains. 
We eat in air-conditioned restau- 
rants and attend air-conditioned 
theaters. Our city neighbors work 
in air-conditioned offices. Why not 
air-condition our homes, or at least 
a room in our home? A man spends 
about half of each day in his home. 
The wife spends much more. Air- 
conditioning will make these hours 
at home comfortable and pleasant. 

Here are some of the advantages 
of an air-conditioning system: 

1. Will keep you cool. On hot 
summer nights you can rest and 
sleep. A good night’s rest means a 
good day’s work ahead. 

2. Will lower humidity in your 
house. Air-conditioners actually 
take moisture out of the air. This 
will eliminate those hot, sticky 
summer days. 

3. Will filter air circulated 
through house or room. Dirt, dust, 
and pollen are trapped and air cir- 
culated is clean. This is a relief for 
hay-fever and asthma sufferers. 

4. Will freely circulate air in 
room or house. 

With home air-conditioners, 
doors and windows are closed. This 
means dust and dirt stay outside. 
House needs cleaning less often and 
redecoration expenses are reduced. 
Screens may be forgotten. 

There are two ways to air-condi- 
tion a residence: 1) Use room air- 
conditioners, or 2) use a central air- 
conditioning system. 

If we are interested in cooling 


only a part of the house or certain 
rooms, of course, room air-condi- 
tioners would be least expensive. 
If we are interested in cooling the 
entire house and already have a 
warm-air heating system, it may be 
cheaper to use a central system. 
Central systems have the advantage 
of being located in basement or a 
special room out of the way. 
There are packaged heating and 
cooling systems on the market. 
These heat the home in winter and 
cool it in summer. In spring and 
fall, when neither cooling nor heat- 
ing is needed, these systems supply 
a constant circulation of clean, fil- 
tered air throughout the house. 
Room air-conditioners are avail- 
able in window models and console 
models. Window models are cheap- 
er. They are more popular because 
1) less floor space is required and 
2) they run quieter since machinery 
is outside. Some prefér console 
models because they are inside and 
make a nice piece of furniture. 
Window units are designed and 
made to stand the weather. They 
are made to remain in place winter 
and summer. Better-known makes 
are designed to be completely air- 
and watertight when installed. 


Window models are available in 
sizes of % to 1 horsepower units. 
Console models are available in % 
to 1% horsepower units. 

A careful survey is necessary to 
determine size of unit needed to 
cool a room or house. An experi- 
enced man is needed to make this 
survey. Here are things to consider: 

1. Number and size of windows 
and doors in room or house—wheth- 
er weather-stripped or not. 

2. Placement of windows and 
doors—whether on the sunny side 
of the house. 

3. Wall and ceiling construction 
—whether insulated or not. 


(Continued on page 94) 
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GUARANT 


BY THE NATION’S LARGEST TANNERS OF HORSEHIDE 
AND PIGSKIN WORK GLOVES 


10 DRY OUT SOFT AND STAY SOFT! 


Imagine! Super-tough domestic hog- 
hide, the wearingest work glove 
gather you ever saw—yet tanned as 


act velvety soft and comfortable as In- 
t of dan buckskin! That’s exactly what 
ar you get in Wolverine Pigskins! 
a They stay that way, too, even dry 


out soft after a thorough soaking— 
anew pair free if they fail to do so 
under normal drying conditions. 

All of pigskin’s natural toughness is 
right there to make Wolverine Pig- 


















venneeettte a. J Town 
fe Pair! ——— 


jon State 





rtain skins world champions for money- 
mdi- saving extra wear as well as comfort. = 
sive. Ask your nearby Wolverine dealer —— 
y the what his customers think about —s 
ve a Wolverine Pigskins. He’ll tell you— lg 
y be “Tops all the way!”’ — > 
ror WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. . ; EZ “A 
tage Rockford, Michigan * Z- 
or a ‘ ~~ FE. 7 
and F # “ 
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i FREE Wolverine Band 
in olverine Bandanna 
nits. rman st 
n % It’s yours! Just hand the coupon to any Wolverine 
dealer and inspect or try on Wolverine Pigskins. Then 
y to he’ll see that you get one of those big, colorful, washfast 
to bandannas without the slightest cost or obligation. If 
ret you don’t know his name, drop us a postcard. 
this 
: MORE COMFORT? 
ows j> TO ALL WOLVERINE DEALERS DEPT. J€-6 
sth- | Bearer is entitled to a Wolverine Bandanna FREE after inspect- l 
| ing or trying on a pair of Wolverine Pigskins. | 
and ; : = Name_ . ; ] 
ide In Every | Address ! 
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ruan ANITIIE 
POLI-GRIP 


Double Your Money Back Unless it Gives You 


MORE COMFORT, MORE SECURITY 
THAN YOU EVER HAD BEFORE 


Yes, the people who make Polident, the 
world’s largest selling denture cleanser, 
are standing right behind their new ad- 
hesive cream, Poli-Grip, with an ironclad 
guarantee. You get double your money 
back, if Poli-Grip doesn’t hold your plates 
tighter, longer than anything you’ve ever 
tried. 


And that’s not all. See if you don’t find 


that Poli-Grip does all these wonderful 
things for you, too: 


:. 


! 
! 
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| 
| 
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! 
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. ... Seal the edges of plates 


... form a cushion between your plate 
and gums to eliminate the friction that 
makes gums sore and raw. 


. ... hold shallow lowers, despite lack 


of suction. 


so food particles can’t 
get underneath to cause 
irritation. 


“For ten years my teeth wouldn’t stay 
tight for more than two hours a day. 
I tried powders, but nothing worked 
till your new cream, Poli-Grip, came 
along.” 

Mrs. T. W., Medfield, Mass. 


“I found your new cream, Poli-Grip, 
very pleasant and mild-tasting and it 
held my loose plates very tight, longer 
than anything I’ve tried.”’ 

Mrs. H. D. M., Beadentown, Florida 


Many tried powders, found they failed! 
Read what they say about this new way: 


The makers of POLIDENT 
offer you Double Your 
Money Back unless this 






4. ... enable you to eat hard-to-chew 
foods in comfort, like steak, apples, 


celery, even corn-on-the-cob. 


5. ... give you full confidence to laugh, 
talk, sing without fear of embarrass- 


ment due to slipping plates. 


6. ... hold plates tight even during stren- 

uous sessions of coughing or sneezing. 
Won't life be wonderful with all these tor- 
ments behind you? Be sure to be among 


the first to learn the glorious comfort of 


holding loose false teeth tight and snug 
with Poli-Grip! Buy a tube at your drug- 


store as soon as possible. 





Made and 
GUARANTEED 
by the makers of 


POLIDENT 





“I like the wonderful holding strength 
of your new cream better than any- 
thing I’ve ever used. I like Poli-Grip’s 
refreshing, taste, too.” 

H. B. V., East Canaan, Conn. 


“I definitely prefer Poli-Grip to other 
products I’ve tried. It holds my plate 
tighter and feels comfortable longer. 
Poli-Grip is cooling, soothing, never 
gritty.” 

Mrs. K. L., Los Angeles, Calif. 
















Getting More for Tomatoes 


HE tomato is a rather highly per- 

ishable product. In spite of this, 
the loss between the field and the 
consumer’s table is gréater than 
necessary. Some very interesting 
information along this line has been 
developed by the South Carolina 
Experiment Station, with tomatoes 
grown in Beaufort County, S. C., 
and marketed in Jacksonville, Fla. 
In this study it was found that 
about 43 per cent of the tomatoes 
were lost as a result of deterioration 
between the time they were ready 
to harvest and the time they were 
sold at retail in Jacksonville. 


Of 100 pounds of tomatoes ready 
for harvest, this station found losses 
were as follows: 

Discarded at picking.......... 14.8 pounds 
Culled at packing shed......17.8 pounds 


Discarded during 
repack operations............ 9.2 pounds 


Lost on retail shelves.......... 1.5 pounds 


Of the original 100 pounds on 
the vine, only 57 pounds reached 
the consumer’s tables. 

How can this heavy loss be re- 
duced? As a result of this study, the 
station suggests much of this loss 


Springtime All Summer? 
(Continued from page 92) 


4. Number of lights and people. 

5. Size of room or house. 

Refrigerant in room air-condi- 
tioners is air-cooled. Large central 
cooling systems for the home may 
require water for cooling the refrig- 
erant. Two to three gallons of wa- 
ter per minute while in operation 
are required for each horsepower 
capacity of a system. If water sup- 
ply is ample, water used can go 
down drain or be used to water 
lawn, garden, and stock. If supply 
is limited, a tower water-cooling 
system will be necessary. Then wa- 
ter can be used over and over again. 

Here are things to consider: 

1. Be sure unit has sufficient ca- 
pacity. Firm selling unit should be 
willing to give a written guarantee 
that it will keep room temperature 
down to 80 degrees F. when out- 
side temperature is 95 degrees F. 


can be prevented by 1) growers im- 
proving their own growing and 
handling operations; 2) enlisting the 
cooperation of marketing agencies, 
3) exercising greater care in plant- 
ing, growing, and caring. for toma- 
toes in the field, including rotation 
and control of insects and diseases; 
4) using more care in handling to- 
matoes during picking, repacking, 
and transportation to reduce dam- 
age by bruising, cutting, crushing, 


It was also found that the grower 
received 53.3 per cent of the con- 
sumer’s dollar for his higher grade, 
mostly No. 1 tomatoes. For the 
lower grades, mostly No. 2’s, he 
received only 26.5 per cent of the 
consumer's dollar. 

These figures clearly show that 
insofar as the grower is concerned, 
his problem is to grow and market 
higher quality or No. 1 tomatoes. It 
does not pay to grow and market 
any other kind. This is applicable 
to all farm and garden products. 
Cost of growing poor tomatoes or 
other produce is about the same as 
for good or No. 1 products. 

L. A. Niven. 


2. Refrigeration part of unit 
should be guaranteed for at least 
five years of trouble-free service. 

3. Buy from or through a local 
dealer who can give guaranteed 
service on equipment. 

4. It’s better to have unit with 
sealed-in bearings on fan motor as 
well as compressor. Air filters 
should be easy to change. 

5. Discharge air opening should 
be adjustable to eliminate drafts. 

6. Return air opening should be 
on bottom or top to prevent dirt in 
air from soiling curtains or drapes. 

There are evaporative coolers on 
the market. These are being used 
to some extent for room cooling. 
They are mounted in windows. 
These units filter and circulate air 
and cool to a limited extent. They 
add moisture to air and may not 
give desired results in humid cli- 
mates. They may be used more 
satisfactorily in dry climates. 
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legal problem in farming, 





What Is the Law? 


By Dwight Whitwell, Attorney at Law 


HE owner of a 200-acre cotton farm had a neighbor who 

cleared a large tract of brushland during the summer, piled 
the brush in large piles, and burned it. Heat and smoke from 
these brush fires were blown by the wind across the cotton 
patch. When the cotton grower gathered his crop, he found 
that 100 acres of cotton across which the heat and smoke had 
blown made about one-fourth as much cotton as the rest of his 
land. He sued the brush-clearing farmer for damages to his 
cotton crop. The court said that he was entitled to recover 
from him the difference in the amount of cotton that he actu- 
ally picked and what he would have made except for the fires 
which stunted growth of the cotton. 


Editor's Note.—Mr. Whitwell presents each month some practical 
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“They never missed 


an issue! 


Just look at that mess! 


“That’s what a fire, a few axes and a couple tons of 
water can do to a place. But you’ve got to give 
Editor Grimes and the boys a lot of credit .. . they 
didn’t miss an edition, fire or no fire. 


“They’re over in their new home now .. . still print- 
ing the news, telling the truth and fighting for the 
people’s rights like they’ve been doing for the 
last forty-two years. 


“Y’know, when I look at that boarded-up door, the 
broken windows and the ‘closed’ sign, it reminds 
me of how newspapers in some other countries get 
closed down ... for keeps... by governments that 
hate the idea of free press... that can’t take criticism 
... that don’t believe in free speech. 


“Well, that’s what happens when government of, by 
and for the people becomes government of, by and 
for the government! It’s ‘Goodbye, Freedom’ then... 
and with it go Free Worship, Free Elections, Free 
Enterprise . . . all those Freedoms that make you 
glad you're a citizen of this country instead of a 
socialistic or communistic one. 

“Praise the Lord, we're still a free people over here. 
We can still choose our own churches, our own 
friends, our own jobs (like mine at Republic) and 
our own political parties. We can praise our govern- 
ment for wise decisions or criticize it for reckless 
spending of taxpayers’ hard-earned dollars . . . with- 
out fear of secret police or concentration camps. 


“But... let’s not get careless about it. After all, the 
people in those dictator-plagued countries used to 
enjoy a lot of these Freedoms. Unfortunately, some 
of them got careless and handed over their rights, 
one by one, to governments which promised to 


‘take care of them.’ 


“Me ...Tll take my Freedoms with no ‘handout’ 
strings attached. How about you, Friend?” 


s | ] { 7 ’ Fy 
REPUBLIC STEEL 
Li IL | LOU 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Republic BECAME strong in a strong and free 
America. Republic can REMAIN strong only 
in an America that remains strong and free 

. an America whose Agricultural Industry still leads the 
world in quantity and quality. And through Agriculture, 
Republic serves America. Republic has always been closely 
associated with farm needs and problems. Republic steel 
roofing, siding, fencing, barbed wire, fence post, nails, 
bale ties, culverts, pipe and many other products help 
protect millions of dollars invested in good farm 
property. Farmers can depend on Republic to help keep 
that investment sound. : 

x x * 


[ For a reprint of this advertisement, write 
Dept. R, Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Obio 
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don't let “get-away pep’ 
get away! 


PES!” the power you bought 


When the light turns green, watch 

the car that makes a fast, smooth get-away 
from the rest of the traffic! Magic? No! 
Probably that car is blessed with a crankcase 
full of 100% Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oil... 
made from the world’s finest crude. For snappy 
starts, quick get-away, stop-and-go-driving 
and for hill-climbing power ... 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania is your best bet —because it’s 
been handsomely endowed by Mother Nature 


to provide better engine performance. 


BUY 100% PURE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MOTOR OIL : reine ; 
lO 
PENNSYLVANIA 


‘ a IL LS 


[reames mumere ‘ 
Made from * 
the highest grade crude oil in the world 


Corvangs! 1032 65 4 OY PUREST. Fame GEABE COURE OR ASSOCu OR 
(RAGE Gees CERSTERED © L PATERT GrreE 





For your protection, only oils made from 100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 

which meet our rigid quality requirements are entitled to carry this emblem, 

the registered badge of source, quality and membership in our Association. 
SYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIA 


Oil City, Pennsylvania 





A Near Dozen Esse ‘igis 
Go Into the Makin of 


A Good For ‘st 


Grazing Le: se 


J. C. Johnston, cattle farmer near Alexandria, La., and Forester Harold 
Derr of the Southern Forest Experiment Station talk over mutual timber. 


growing and range-grazing problems. 


U. S. Forest Service Phow, 


By JOHN T. CASSADY and ROBERT S. CAMPBELL 


Southern Forest Experiment Station 


N increased demand for fenced 

forest range has come with ex- 
pansion of the South’s cattle indus- 
try. Fences help cattle owners carry 
out good grazing management; in 
addition, fence laws have been 
passed or are being considered in 
several states. For these reasons, 
many livestock farmers are leasing 
range grazing rights from large tim- 
berland owners. 

A recent study of several going 
leases on forest lands in Louisiana 
and East Texas shows that the fol- 
lowing points should be included in 
a lease: 

1. How long the lease will run, 
acreage, and legal description of 
land to be leased. 

2. Ownership of livestock to use 
the leased range—whether grazing 
rights are to be exclusive or shared 
with other stockmen. 

3. Who is to finance and build 
the fence; who will maintain it; 
who will own it; and how the cost 
will be paid off. 

4. Kind of livestock to be grazed. 
Cattle can be safely grazed on most 
pine forest ranges in the Coastal 
Plains. In bottom land hardwood 
forests, however, they graze and 
destroy valuable hardwood seed- 
lings. Hogs seriously damage long- 
leaf pine seedlings and slash pine 
saplings. Sheep often bite off termi- 
nal buds and kill young pines. 

5. Number of animals to be per- 
mitted. Where grass abounds, one 
cow may be grazed year-long on 10 
to 15 acres. Where the tree stand is 
heavy, 25 to 50 acres per cow per 
year may be needed. For a shorter 
grazing season, acreage needed is 
less. The lease should call for regu- 
lar examinations to see if grass or 
trees are being damaged. Special 


instructions for range appraisal ma) 
be obtained from the Southern For- 
est Experiment Station, 704 Lowich 
Building, New Orleans 13, La. Or- 
dinarily, at least one-half of the 
grass growth should be left each 
year in order to protect soil and 
avoid overgrazing. 

6. Grazing season. Range grass 
is most nutritious in spring and 
early summer. It is fair in midsun- 
fer and early fall. If grazed in win- 
ter, it should be supplemented wit! 
proteins and minerals. Cattle ar 
also most apt to browse and damag 
pine trees in late winter. 

7. Grazing fee. The fee may be 
charged per head of livestock or per 
acre of range. Since different areas 
vary widely in forage value, 4 
charge per animal is most fair. Fees 
range from 5 to 25 cents per acre 
per year, or from 6 to about 25 
cents per cow per month. 


8. Rights included in lease. Usu- 
ally grazing only is included; the 
landowner reserves all other uses 
and has free access. 

9. Liability for injury or death 
of livestock. Most leases free the 
landowner of such liability. 


10. Responsibility for preventing 
damage to the forest. Some leases 
provide that the cattle owner will 
help keep out stray livestock, it- 
cluding hogs; will aid in preventing 
fires and timber trespass; and wil 
handle cattle so as to avoid damage 
to tree seedlings. 

11. Cancellation of lease. Mos 
leases may be terminated if either 
party gives enough notice. 

No matter how the lease is wort 
ed, it’s a good idea for the timbet 
grower and the cattle producer ' 
get together. 


Want newest information on forest range grazing? It’s summed Up 
in “Grazing Values for Cattle on Pine Forest Ranges in Louisiana, by 
authors of the above article. Send for Bulletin 452 from the Louis‘ané 


Agricultural Experiment Station, Baton Rouge. Single copies «re } 


free. 
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1 thousand times, No! 


DE It boll weevil or grasshopper, 
J thrips, wireworm or plant bug, the 
ect pest that touches Aldrin will do 
‘ll to write its will. This insecticide is 


lective in unbelievably small doses. 


For instance. just one ounce of Aldrin 
ntrols th ips on an acre of cotton! Two 
inces control grasshoppers on one acre 


‘tops. And a pound will massacre 
-) ss 3 
Uweevils on four acres of cotton. 





Now Aldrin has a partner—Dieldrin— 
equally lethal and economical. Dieldrin 
is recommended for all those applications 
requiring residual action. It goes on killing 
... longer. 

Because Aldrin and Dieldrin com- 
pounds are spraved or dusted from the 
ground or from planes, effective cover- 
age is quick and easy. No wonder grow- 
ers are insisting on the insecticide that 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION .- Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


EASTERN PIVISION: 500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


“kills the mostest with the leastest!” 


Aldrin and Dieldrin are tested, 
proved and officially approved for cot- 
ton insect control. Experiments which 
are now under way promise a new con- 
ception of control for other pests— 
from flies and mosquitoes to ants and 
termites. See your agricultural dis- 
tributor for the latest information on 


Aldrin and Dieldrin. 











GO OUTSIDE AND 
LOOK AT YOUR HOUSE 
-- RIGHT NOW... 


ae 


isnt THIS 


what it needs? 


Why gamble with ordinary paint when the best 
costs so little? Enough SWP House Paint for 
the average six-room home costs less than $45. 

Now is the time to protect your house against 
everything the weather can think of—with the 


kind of paint that has what it takes to grow 
old beautifully. SWP has been the standard of HO U INT 
quality in house paint for 70 years. S E PA 

SWP House Paint is Weathervated . . . built to 459 BERKELEY YELLOW 
meet and lick every condition of weather and 
wear that paint is up against. Paint now with 
SWP and have the best looking home in your 
neighborhood. 

ITS WEATHERATEL 

Ask your Sherwin-Williams dealer to show you how SWP sia iat tacit iain 


House Paint is Weatherated to clean itself and wear longer. is alii: to casks chaliinn, chection 
cracking, fading and dirt collection. 


Now is the time to paint your house ! 


For Decorating Ideas, Inside and Out, Borrow the Style Guide . . . FREE. 
Let your Sherwin-Williams dealer show you or lend you the big Paint 
and Color Style Guide. Scores of large color photographs of beautiful 
rooms and homes. Hundreds of authentic color styling suggestions. 
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©1952, The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio SHERWIN-WILLIAMS AND ITS ALLIED COMPANIES LEAD THE WORLD IN PAINT RESEARCH 
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LABOR SAVERS 





GOOD trouble light can be made from a sealed beam headlight which 

has one of the filaments burned out. (Most service shops have these 
lying about, since both bright and dim must burn to be used on autos.) 
Attach wires to two prongs which make the good filament burn, and two 
dips to other end of insulated wire. Make wire long enough to reach 
from front to back of car. Carry light in trunk of car, and when you have 
a flat or car trouble at night, attach clamps to battery posts and you'll have 


a good, bright light to work with. 


William Morrow, 
Davidson County, Tenn. 





* Several of these self-feeders are used by C. D. Green, Jr., of Fauquier 
County, Va., to cut his labor cost. He’s a one-man operator with 2,300 
turkeys on range. Each feeder holds a ton of feed and is filled right from 
the feed truck so he doesn’t have to handle sacks. To move feeders quickly 
to new ground, Green backs tractor into position, picks up cable with a 
spike on a stick, and drops cable over ball hitch on drawbar. This way 


he doesn’t have to get off to hitch or unhitch feeders. 


* This holder for 
pails helps keep 
calves from spill- 
ing milk, feed, or 
water. Nail snap 
to post or wall so 
it just clears rim 
of pail. When bail 
is snapped into 
hook, it holds pail, yet bail lies flat, 
away from animal’s head. 
I. L. Waldrep, 
Colbert County, Ala. 





* When pouring concrete for a 
walk or driveway, provide for fu- 
ture fence posts or laundry poles by 
inserting bottles in the wet con- 
crete, upside down. Cover bottles 
with a thin layer of concrete and 
mark locations; they’re easily broken 
through when needed. Bottles se- 
lected should be % inch larger in 
diameter than poles they will re- 


ceive, Henry Josephs. 


* Setting cabbage 
or other small plants 
is easier with this 
tool. Saw off end of 
a broken D - handle 
shovel and point the 
end. Hand grip makes job of dig- 
sing small holes for plants much 
easier, Mrs. Hortense Thomas, 
Grimes County, Tex. 






ba Every hour spent turning a crank 
on a piece of hand-operated equip- 
ment is time and effort wasted if an 
electric motor can do the job as 
well. Many kinds of hand-operated 
“quipment can be placed on the 
table shown here, for motor drive at 
the proper speed. Note that motor 
Platform is hinged so that motor 
Weight maintains proper tension on 


Wilbert Schaal, 
Alexandria, Va. 


belt. Each piece of equipment is 
mounted on its own baseboard 
which slides between boards on 
table top. Detailed, easy-to-follow 
plans for constructing table and fig- 











uring pully size can be obtained 
by writing to the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C., and asking for plans for 
constructing motor table for con- 
verting hand-operated equipment. 


* To prevent splintering when bor- 
ing hole in wood, don’t bore hole 
all the way through. When point 
of bit comes through, turn board 
over and finish hole from other side. 
Terry Reynolds. 
Editor's Note. — The Progressive 
Farmer pays $5, $3, and $2 for the 
first three items used each month, $1 
for others. 
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"WHEN THIS FARMER GOES 
TO MARKET HE COVERS A 
COUPLE OF THOUSAND MILES !’ 





“Anywhere from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, families may sit down to eat 
good bread made from this wheat 
of mine. That’s because we have 
railroads — to carry my wheat to 
the mills and then take the flour 
anyplace in the country. And in 
providing this big, wide market for 
us farmers, the railroads help see 
that the country’s well-fed, too!” 
* * 7 

The railroad freight car carries the 
farmer's rich and varied produce 
to every corner of America, thus 
giving him a truly nationwide 
market. 

So it’s good news for farmers 
everywhere that today the average 
freight train is carrying more 





freight and carrying it faster than 
ever before! This is a record that 


surpasses even the peak of World 
War II by almost 25%. 

Of course this record didn’t just 
happen. In the past six years the 
railroads have spent over 6 billion 
doliars on improvements and new 
equipment of all kinds: 400,000 
new and better freight cars—14,000 
new and better locomotives—im- 
proved tracks, signals, yards and 
repair shops. 

This continuing billion-dollar-a- 
year improvement program will en- 
able farmers and railroads to do an 
even better job of supplying Amer- 
ica with the food, feed and fibre 
it needs to stay strong and free! 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


a 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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“NO WORRY ABOUT 
SPREADING NEWCASTLE 
WITH WYETH VACCINE” 


GREENWOOD, Inp.—Forrest and Mil- 
dred Walker, husband and wife team, 
operate the Walker Hatchery and Poul- 
try Farm here. Their incubators turn 
out 114,000 chicks at a setting and 
they are currently supplying up to 25 
thousand broiler chicks a week for 
nearby poultrymen. 

According to Mr. Walker, “‘Results 
among poultrymen we are supplying 
have been fine, since we started vacci- 
nating day-old chicks with Wyeth New- 
castle Disease Vaccine (Killed Virus). 
My own experience with Wyeth Vac- 
cine has convinced me that there is no 
reaction following vaccination... 
weight gains in broilers and egg pro- 
duction among laying flocks is not 
affected. 

“We maintain a laying flock of about 
five thousand hens ourselves, and they 
are all protected with Wyeth New- 
castle Vaccine. We're careful to steer 
clear of other types of vaccines, because 
we have always been afraid of intro- 
ducing Newcastle and other diseases 
into the flock. You just don’t have 
this worry hanging over your head 
when you use Wyeth Vaccine.” 


CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN AS 
YOU WOULD YOUR PHYSICIAN 





WYETH NEWCASTLE 
VACCINE (KILLED VIRUS)... 


does not affect egg production or qual- 
ity. It cannot introduce the disease into 
your flock. It permits normal broiler 
weight gains . . . does not affect quality 
of the flesh. Supplied in 100 cc. or 
500 cc. bottles. 


Write for new FREE booklet. 




















WYETH 
Incorporated Wye lhe 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. . 
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A FAST WAY TO 
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CALC Cat 


A gas-producing powder...not a bait. Simply 
dust it into burrows...RATS DIE QUICKLY. 
EASY TO USE—Full directions in each can. 





‘ 
| 1 Ib.... $1.00. Also large economy sizes. 
" At Drug, Hardware, Seed, Feed Stores. 


| _AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
g_206 Rockefeller Plaza * 


: NewYork 20, N.Y. 
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As Heard by 





Read here what Messrs. Guy and Winn, Mrs. Jones and 


RUSSELL LORD 


Mrs. Register, say about schools and education, and 


tell us what you think. . . 


. We are looking for the 


best correspondent of local papers, whose clipping will 
win $100 and our award as the ‘’South’s Star Scribe.” 


NEWS OF HOME 

I am the friend of the family, the 
bringer of tidings from other friends. 

I record the great and the small, 
the varied acts of the days and weeks 
that go to make up life: 

“Babies are born. . . . Little boys 
with broad ties and little girls in 
bright frocks have their birthday 
parties. . . . Lovers wed. . . . Com- 
pany comes... . Folks go_ visiting. 
. .- Men and women grow old, droop 
and die.” 

I am for and of the home; I fol- 
low those who leave humble begin- 
nings; whether they go to greatness 
or the gutter, I take to them the thrill 
of the old days, with wholesome 
messages. ... 

I am the work of the week, the 
history of the year, the record of the 
state and nation... . 

I AM THE COUNTRY WEEKLY. 

Bristow Adams. 


At 76, Virginia-born Bristow 

Adams is coeditor of The 

Cornell Plantations with 
Liberty Hyde Bailey, who is near- 
ing 94. It was “B. A.,”’ as genera- 
tions of students at Cornell call 
him who first led me and many 
others to see that the best and most 
perceptive reporting and writing is 
often to be found not in our great 
city dailies, but rather in our small- 
er and far more intimate commu- 
nity newspapers. 

To prove that, and to do honor 
not only to the most gifted and 
diligent of country correspond- 
ents, but also to the home town 
editors who help them discover 
and develop their capacities as 
writers, The Progressive Farmer 
for the last two years or so has 
been reprinting in these Voices 
columns “Star” items of country 
correspondents, 

Furthermore, in January this 
year we anounced general rules 
and classes for a contest to de- 
temine who, currently, is the “Star 
Scribe of the South.” We are of- 
fering 1) a $50 first prize and a 
plaque for the best “local letter” 
of mixed news items; 2) a $50 
first prize and a plaque for the 
best example of any sort of cor- 
respondence other than a_ local 
letter; and 3) an added $50 (or 
$100 in all) as a sweepstakes 
award for the best item in either 
of the two foregoing classes. With 
the $100 goes the title, “Best 
Country Correspondent in the 
South, 1952.” 


This announcement has brought 
in a lot of mail. For example: 


You talk of country correspond- 
ents’ being original in their writing. 
Bah! For 10 years I’ve written a 
column of local news, not to one but 
to three weekly newspapers; and I 
can tell you this: You may ache to 
write of the beauty of a pair of red- 
birds honeymooning in the cherry 


tree . . . or of a brokenhearted old 
farmhouse, left alone for the first 
time in many years... or of how 
your heart len up at the sight of 
an old forgotten family graveyard— 
but does your editor want such work? 

He does not. “Stick to news— 
births, deaths, weddings, sickness, 
visiting,” says he. “Write about your 
neighbors. People love to see their 
names in print.” 

So what to do? He’s boss—and he 
may be right. For then maybe you 
get a letter from someone who once 
lived in the country, long moved 
away, who says: “Your column is just 
like a letter from home.” So that’s 
your reward; and who cares what a 
“backbone and kraut” farm woman 
feels like writing about, anyway? 

Mildred Howell, 
Sumner County, Tenn. 


CY Well, news is names in ac- 
tion, and some country edi- 

tors allow their scribes less 
leeway in the way of comment 
than other country editors permit. 
But no editor, we believe, wants 
stark accounts of visits and illness 
and that alone. To perceive the 
great in the small, to see meanings 
that outlast time in current hap- 
penings, and then to state it as 
news simply—well, it’s surely dif- 
ficult, but it can be done. And 
Mrs. Howell, to judge not only by 
her letter but by her three en- 
closed clippings, does it all the 
time. So that’s why people write 
her letters—not simply because 
she uses names, and more impor- 
tant, spells them right. ...A 
query from Texas: 


You say that editors are sending 
in items of their best correspondents 
for your contest. Do the aise allow 
me to enter the writing of my favor- 
ite editor, Charles A. Guy of the 
Lubbock Avalanche Journal? His 
column, “The Plainsmen,” has been 
as invigorating and varied as our 
Plains weather for all of the past 25 
years. Here is part of one column I 
liked especially. I wish there were 
more editors like him: 


The average American may bellow 
over “extracurricular” activities and 
the costs of modern schools, but he’s 
ever so proud when his daughter 
wins a ribbon for a poster, or his son 
has a manual training triumph on 
display. He’s always planning to tell 
the kids’ teachers oo much he ap- 
preciates them—for he really does ap- 
preciate them —but he never gets 
around to it. . . . He reserves the 
right to howl about the waste in 
schools, but if he really thought they 
were going back to the “little red 
schoolhouse” days, he’d be the first 
to start petitions and otherwise raise 
hob. Mrs. W. A. Pool, 

Bailey County, Tex. 


Well said! And we’re glad, 
Sy indeed, to reprint and ac- 
claim it. But only corre- 
spondents, not their editors, are 
eligible for the prizes of this year’s 
contest. Clippings must come from 













{your truck can do | 
this for you..... 


FEED + GRAIN 
LIMESTONE 
HAY «SILAGE 
GRAVEL 
LUMBER 









DUMP ALL THESE: 















The Engine Does the Work 
—_s Lo-Dumper 
HOIST 


Make a dump truck out of your farm 
truck with an Anthony LO-DUMPER 
Farm Hoist. Use it for a thousand and 
one hauling and dumping jobs around 
the farm. Do off-season hauling. Has 
lowest mounting height for working 
with combines. Will outlast several 
trucks. Fits any farm body—any truck. 
SEND FOR “A DOZEN NEW WAYS” 

TO USE YOUR TRUCK— FREE 

Sold by your local truck dealer 
ond authorized Anthony Distribvtors 
Address: Dept. 3101 


ANTHONY COMPANY 


STREATOR, ILLINOIS 
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ATLACIDE 


SAFER CHLORATE WEED KILLER 


Kills entire plants . . . destroys 
roots. Easy to dissolve in water 
for use as a spray. You can de- 
pend on Atlacide . .. it is backed 
by over 20 years of good results. 








Send for Special FREE Circular 


COMPANY 
Dept. 2, Bound Brook, N. J. 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL 








When answering advertisements be sure to say ‘‘! 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 











BURKS Pumps More Water 
Lasts Years Longer 
Fresh water and lots of it for milk, eggs and 
meat—plus city type water service in the 
home. That’s what BURKS super turbine 
Farm Water Systems provide. 

The only systems 
with Life-Lok. Fully 
automatic—self prim- 
ing—finest engineered 
water systems. Write 


“Story of BURKS.’ & 3 
DECATUR PUMP CO., 28 Elk $?., Decatur 70, Ill. 
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weekly, biweekly, or triweekly 
news papers—not dailies—this 
time. .. . Turning now from clip- 
pings to letters, here are some fur- 
ther thoughts and questions on 
the subject of education: 


The board of education took this 
community's four-room school away 
10 years ago. Since then our chil- 
dren go by bus to a school 16 miles 
away. I can’t see much advantage in 
my six-year-old daughter’s being 
hauled a total of 38 miles a day (the 
extra mileage includes riding off the 
main highway for other children). 

Oh yes, there is another consoli- 
dated school only 9 miles away, but 
we live at the edge of one county, 
and this school is in another county. 
Other communities have this same 
problem, imposed by county lines. 
It’s a senseless situation. How can 
we solve it? Billie S. Winn, 

Dinwiddie County, Va. 


To make money for school lunches, 
PTA activities, and so on, our com- 
munity holds pie suppers and cake- 
walks. There we sell “chances” on 
blankets, dolls, turkeys, etc., and play 
bingo and other games for prizes 
donated by merchants. Is this gam- 
bling and teaching children to gam- 
ble? My neighbor. says no, but I 
wonder. Let’s discuss this in Coun- 
try Voices. Mrs. E. L. Jones, 

Grayson County, Tex. 

Too many idle rich go to college 
for the fun of it. Too many poor 
youngsters go no farther than Righ 
school because they can’t ‘afford col- 
lege. Something should be done 
about this, or we may become a na- 
tion of educated fools! 

Mrs. Kenneth Register, 
Lowndes County, Ga. 


Yes, inequalities of oppor- 
tunity exist. But the boy or 
girl who works hardest for 
an education often gets the most 
out of it. The Berry School at 
Rome, Ga., operates on that prin- 
ciple with excellent effect. So do 
Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Giffin, two 
Southerners who in 1932 estab- 
lished Giffin, a junior college for 
students who want to work their 
way through, at Van Wert, Ohio. 
“Tell me this: How can we reach 
the ‘future greats’ of the South, 
and give them a chance?” Director 
Ciffin asked in a letter we pub- 
lished in Country Voices for De- 
eember, 1950. “We seek white 
students with character, ability, 
little (if any) money, and the will- 
ingness to work.” Now he writes: 
We thanked you then for printing 
that notice; we thank you even more 
today. We had more than 90 letters 
in response. Only yesterday we had 
a letter from a woman whose sons 
will finish school this spring. She has 
saved that clipping from your paper 
all that time. 


Five fine Southern lads registered 
with us. One left in just a few days. 
He was tops in every way except 
health. He was really sick. We hope 
to have him back again. 

The other four are 


“going to 
town.” They earn all their way, in- 
cluding the $100-a-term tuition 
charge. One of them paid all tuition 
before Jan. 15 last—the first time that 
ever happened in the 20 years of this 
college! These lads are well pre- 
pared. They are real practicing 
Christians. They are greatly in de- 
mand for jobs—each one could have 
four if needed. These are the “future 
greats” for whom I asked! We have 
room now for 30 more boys who 
want to start now and earn all their 
way. C. G. Giffin, Director, 

Giffin College, Van Wert, Ohio. 


Sometimes we think that 
60/ this Voices department is 

more than just a lot of talk; 
maybe it does some good. We like 
to think so, anyway. And we be- 
lieve that our Country Correspond- 
ents Contest is going to discover 
“future greats” among men and 
women who are born writers, and 
already working hard at it, largely 
for the love of it. 


With our “Tell-America” Con- 
test just ended, and with poems by 
the hundreds in our Winter Sing- 
ing Contest still to be judged, it 
seems as if we ought to take more 
time to gather and judge the en- 
tries in the Scribes’ Contest than 
we had figured on at first. So we 
have made— 


CHANGES IN THE RULES 


1) We have advanced the closing 
deadline for clippings (not more than 
three from any one person) from May 
1 to July 1. 


2) Clippings sent now may bear 
any publication date after Jan. 1, 
1951 onward, as we had previously 
announced. 

3) Eligible for awards also will be 
some items that were submitted by 
correspondents or their friends and 
editors when we first called for 
“nominations” and samples, but any 
one of these who now wishes to sub- 
stitute newer work, up to the limit 
of three clippings, can do so. 


For complete details, together 
with examples of the kind of coun- 
try correspondence we hope to see 
equaled or bettered in this contest, 
write your nearest regional office 
of The Progressive Farmer for our 
newly issued circular, “In Search 
of the Star Scribes.” And the best 
of luck to all! Yrs., 


Address letters to 
“Country Voices” 


Cd 
Progressive Farmer. (Q4~ 


Dept., c/o The 





















I feel that, in the Heavens above, 
The angels, whispering to one another, 
Can find, among their burning terms of love, 
None so devotional as that of “Mother.” 
—From “To My Mother,” by Edgar Allen Poe. 
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- PRODUCE 100 LBS.OF PORK IN 


~1HOUR OF FEEDING TIME™:"3 


| Cut Feed Costs 25% while putting on 20% more pork* 


Well, let’s look at the facts: Studies by 
a leading universityt show that proper 
handling of feed and water is often the 
key to easier, more profitable pork pro- 
duction. With hand-feeding and watering 
it takes an average of 3 hours of man 
labor to put on 100 pounds of pork... 
and with self-feeding and watering many 
farmers are doing the job in ONE hour. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture says* that self-fed hogs put on 





empty. 5. Separate compartments for different 


6. Sizes: 4, 6, 10 and 14 door; 10, 15, 25, 35 bushels. 


To put on more pounds faster, your hogs need plenty of 

| fresh water. Hudson’s Lo-Boy® Waterer gives you: 

| 1. Large capacity tank saves filling time. 2. Ruggedly 
built of premium quality galvanized steel. 3. Sanitary 

. no open cracks for bacteria to hide. 4. 


construction . . 


Heavy angle-iron skids. ( Available with or without skids 
or heater.) 5. Non-clog drinker valve inlet. 


See Hudson Lo-Boy”® at your dealer, soon. 


20% more pork with 25% less feed. Pigs 
have small stomachs, need to eat often. 
Only with feed and water available 24 
hours a day will hogs put on maximum 
gain. When they gain weight faster, less 
feed is used just keeping the hog alive 


- more of it goes toward putting on 


pork. What’s more, with self-feeding you 
get your hogs to market earlier—get 
higher prices— while saving time, work, 
and money. 


And here’s what it takes to do the job! 


Check these Hudson All-Steel Self-Feeder features: 


1. Super-Strong heavy gauge galvanized steel construc- 
tion, fully top and corner-braced, with extra-heavy doors 
your hogs can’t crush. 2. Sloping Sides — handle even 
ground feeds without clogging. 3. Rain and snow-proof 
doors keep moisture out. 4. Individual feed-flow regula- 
tors can be controlled from outside with hopper full or 





feeds. 























HUDSON 


end, round 











Stock Tanks are full size . . 
quality, heavy gauge, galvanized steel. Seam- 
less — no cracks anywhere in which bacteria can 
hide—easier to clean. Extra rigid with rolled in 
pipe-top and double Twin-Bead sides. Round 


STOCK TANKS -— Hudson Standard 
. built of premium 


, shallow, and bottomless types. 








H. D. HUDSON MANUFAC 


TURING COMPANY 


589 E. Illinois Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


TNAME FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


Bree | 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
589 E. Illinois Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, Dept. PRF-552 
Please send FREE Livestock Equipment Catalog. 
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A giant dragline (costing $700,000) lifts this mighty bucket holding 24 tons of matrix (phosphate 
pebbles and sand) from the layer beneath the topsoil. That bucket would hold a large automobile. 


HE phosphorus in our fertilizers comes from phosphate 
rock. This in turn comes from the earth. 

Within the boundaries of the United States we have 
nearly a third of the known phosphate deposits of the world. 
While only about 40 per cent of our deposits are in Ten- 
nessee and Florida, the bulk of our production now comes 
from these areas. So to Florida we went as guests of the 
American Plant Food Council to see what we could see. 


By W. C. LASSETTER 


Photos Courtesy 
American Plant Food Council 


Here in Florida, as in Temnes- 
see, the phosphate lies in beds 
of varying thickness. They are 
overlaid with soil from 4 to 40 
feet deep. These beds are made 
up of a mixture of sand, clay, 
and phosphate grains or pebbles. 
Phosphate particles vary in size 
from that of very fine sand up to 
about 1 inches. 

Almost unbelievably large 
draglines do the mining. They 
remove the topsoil or overbur- 
den and then bring up the phos- 
phate mixture. This they dump 
into a pit where high-pressure 
water nozzles take over. These 
terrific streams of water beat the 
mixture into a whirling stream, 
and force it through large pipes 
to the separation plant. These 
pipes may be a mile or several 
miles long. I guess that’s what 
you'd call another form of water 
transportation. 

Giant washers separate the 
pebbles from the general mix- 
ture, but there still remains far 
too much phosphate to be thrown 
away. Here the ingenuity of the 
engineers came in. They de- 
vised a simple treatment to coat 
the particles in such a way that 
the phosphate particles would 
float and the sand would not. 
They call it the flotation process. This probably has saved 
millions of tons of phosphate that otherwise would have 
gone to waste. 

Washed and dried, most of this phosphate is finely 
ground for stripping. Some is shipped elsewhere for grind- 
ing. Some of the raw rock phosphate is used for fertilizer 
without further treatment. Most of it, however, is treated 
with sulphuric acid to make the phosphorus more readily 
available for plant use. In this form it is called superphos- 
phate. Ordinary superphosphate contains 18 to 20 per cent 
available phosphoric acid. 

There are those who want higher-analysis goods. For 
these, triple superphosphate, containing 45 to 47 per cent 
available phosphoric acid, is made. This is a more or less 
complicated process involving a double treatment—rock 
phosphate treated with sulphuric acid and then more rock. 

Nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash—these are the ele- 
ments most generously used in our application of commer- 
cial fertilizers for crop production. . 





Dumped into pit by the dragline, the matrix takes a severe beating by terrific Washing alone ean take out large phosphate pebbles, but skillfully engi- 
streams of water which force it through large pipes to separation plant. sneered plants are required to separate smaller particles from mud and sand. 
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ped Gold Bond Farm Bulletin == 


family needs! 




































Published by NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY, Buffalo 2, New York 


MAKE TWO NEW ROOMS FROM ONE OLD PARLOR 


‘Make the ' parlor’ livable— 
add an office, too—with low- 
cost Gold Bond Grainboard 


A lot of pleasant, useful hours are 
waiting for you in your new family living 
room. You'll find it a cheerful room for 
entertaining, or just relaxing and watch- 
ing TV. And that private office will really 


please Dad. 














It’s surprising how little it costs, and 
|how easy it is to make a new livin 
|room out of the parlor—the Gold Bon 
way! See the pictures below. Your near- 
est Gold Bond Lumber and Building 
|Marterials Dealer will help you every 
| step of the way. 
He has over 150 Gold Bond Building 
| Products including Gypsum Grainboard 
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| NEW i! LIVING ‘and standard ivory-colored board. Also, 
= 2 ROOM fireproof Rock Wool in handy batts and 
u blankets for insulating the attics of old 
homes and farm buildings. If you're 
f 7 Once a little used parlor—now two brand new rooms! Additions like these give the adding a wing to the house, save money 
._— a whole family a thrill —and it’s simple when you use Gold Bond Building Products. | by using fireproof Gold Bond Gypsum 
» er Your Gold Bond Lumber and Building Material Dealer has a lot of ideas for adding | Sheathing instead of old style inflam- 

rooms like this. Why not drop in and get some free advice from him today? mable wood sheathing. 





Here’s How © 
ToDo lt | 










FIRST, WE TOLD OUR GOLD BOND HE SHOWED US HOW TO WE NAILED GOLD BOND KNOTTY PINE 
LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIAL PARTITION OFF ONE END OF THE 7 GYPSUM GRAINBOARD DIRECTLY TO 
DEALER OUR PLANS. J é j PARLOR FOR DAD’S OFFICE. THE STUDS OF THE NEW WALL. 

















Pe AGE & BL ok AE nes eh ae ey ETS 2 
THEN, WE COVERED THE OTHER WALLS a __ 
WITH THE BIG, FIREPROOF PANELS. THEY GAVE | ee as Wey Bi08e Lee NOW WE HAVE TWO BEAUTIFUL, INVITING 


NEW LIFE TO THE OLD ROOM. ROOMS INSTEAD OF THE OLD DRAB PARLOR. 


pd .~\5) 
TBonel 
BWwmIist_ Din G 
8 202+) C5 om B. 





GOLD BOND GYPSUM GRAINBOARD 
COMES IN BLEACHED AND DARK 
WALNUT FINISHES, TOO. YOU CAN'T TELL 
THEM FROM FINE NATURAL WOOD. 
COLORED NAILS MATCH THE FINISHES. 








CHECK THIS LIST OF ROOMS YOU CAN ADD...WITH GOLD BOND BUILDING PRODUCTS 
An Extra Bedroom | | A Recreation Room Look tor the famous orange and tan ] 
An Extra Living Room | | A Wash-Up Room striped label on all Gold Bond Build- ADD-A- ROOM NOW . 
Blevicion Room A Utility Room ing Products! Fireproof Wallboard, 


A ‘ Decorative Insulation Boards, Lath, Ww ith = 

A Summer Kitchen Space |} A Hobby Room Plaster, ‘Lime, Sheathing, Wall Paine, Gold Bond 
A Den 1 A Breakfast Room Textures, Rock Wool Insulation, Metal 

Lath and Sound Control Products. 





A Sewing Room | | An Exctra Bathroom 
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Improve Your Marksmanship 


1. J. TARGET 
4 SEALED 8 


REVOLVER 


“Mode! 68. High grade construc 
tion, with quick smooth action 
aleealoli> Mm: lal >) 
practice, campers and trappers 


Ideal for target 





@eee2e200000680 
\ THE MOST POPULAR 


SINGLE BARREL 
SHOTGUN 


eee 
FOR 


70 YEARS 





IVER JOHNSON 
CHAMPION 


Noted for fine perform- 
ance, striking design and 
beautiful finish. 

For specifications write for Arms 
Folder A. Model 2X Self-Cocking 
-22 Safety Rifle and Model 833 .22 
Supershot Sealed Eight Revolver, 
also described in this folder. 





Firearms for 81 years 







IVER JOHNSON'S Arms « Cycie Works 
116 RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


MEN! send for this 
MONEY- 
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Do you want to make more 
money in full or spare time... 
as much as $15.00 tn a day? 
Then write for this BIG OUT- 
¥ SE, contain- 


fabrics, sensational values {n made-to-measure sults and 
overcoats. Take orders from friends, neighbors, fellow- 
workers. No experience needed. You'll gay it’s the greatest 
way to make money you ever saw. 


SAMPLE SUITS TO WEAR 
Pay No Money! Send No Money! 


Our plan makes it easy for you to get you own personal 
sults and overcoats without paying ic, in addition to your 
big cash earnings. This offer is limited. Rush your name 
and address for big FREE OUTFIT—today! 


STONE-FIELD CORP., Dept. F-823 
532 S. THROOP ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 











X49 fe) 55 
SPEEDEX 


Two Types 
8 H.P. Riding 
2% H.P. Walking 
Exceptionally Low Prices 
Still in Effect. 


New catalog gives you full details on the fam- 
ous Speedex. Iiilustrates many labor-saving 
uses. Complete descriptions. 
SEND POSTCARD FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
OF NEW CATALOG TODAY. 


SPEEDEX GARDEN TRACTOR CO. 
Box 216-E4D, Cayenne, Ohio P-251-32 


GARDEN 




















RUSTY 
RED 
WATER 


USE 


MICROMET | 


@eeeeoeceeee eee 
SEE YOUR PLUMBER 
OR PUMP DEALER 
FOR FREE BOOKLET 
WT thd ace em @F-VGC1@), mai, | on 
HAGAN BLDG., PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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By W. E. O'BRIEN 


N rain making, there are two sim- 

ple but important operations. 
“Seeding” is done when the rain 
makers want precipitation; “over- 
seeding” is done when rain is being 
prevented or a storm dispersed. . 
Sometimes two or more greedy ex- 
ploiters of the elements may “seed” 
the same cloud and the result from 
“overseeding” will be no rain at all. 

The original cloud “seeding” was 
done by scattering dry ice from an 
airplane. This is the method used to 
make it rain in the target area. New- 
er methods use silver iodide—either 
dropped into clouds from a plane or 
sent up in special smoke. It was em- 
phasized during congressional hear- 
ings that silver iodide, once it is air- 
borne, can float from one area to an- 
other. And, it is be- 
lieved by some, that 
after making it rain 
in New Mexico, for 
instance, the iodide 
can cause clouds to 
ionize and rain to 
fall over Chicago or 
New York a week or 
two later. This suggests need of 
close control over silver iodide proj- 
ects similar to control of vital ele- 
ments used in the atomic bomb. In 
fact, the Weather Control Commis- 
sion that the Senators have in mind 
would be set up in much the same 
way that the Atomic Energy Com- 


mission works. 


With the dry ice method, there 
is still controversy between states 
over who has the right to seed 
the clouds. 

The Wyoming Legislature as- 
serted ownership of the clouds and 
said it did not want South Dakota 
draining them. 

Dan Thornton of Colorado wired 
Senator Joseph O'Mahoney, chair- 
man of the Senate committee study- 
ing weather control bills, that he 
felt weather control should be un- 
der state authority. 

Private weather research corpo- 
rations responded in a like manner. 
Such complaints appear to stem 
from fear that clouds would have 
all the available moisture removed 
before entering the region where 
they might be expected to rain 
in a natural way. 

If Government control of weather 
reaches its full potential, certainly 
international agreements will be 
needed with Canada and Mexico. 
We may have to get permission to 
“treat” cloud masses and banks of 
cold air north or south of our bor- 
ders which can reach cyclonic pro- 


® The second in a series 
on this subject. For earlier 
article, see page 80, April 
issue. If you're interested 
in weather as it comes, 
read also “Weather Signs 
and Sayings,” on page 22. 


portions by the time they enter the 
United States. 

Congress was repeatedly warned 
to take over weather controls in or- 
der to protect the public interest. 
Senator Clinton Anderson says, “I 
think it’s absolutely established that 
overseeding can result in produc- 
tion of an absolute drouth. Opera- 
tion of unlicensed and unobserved 
rain makers who turn loose their 
batteries of silver iodide generators 
can certainly present a most danger- 
ous situation.” 


The damage which uncontrolled 
practitioners can do has been dem- 
onstrated, it is claimed, in New 
Mexico, where public road pro- 
grams were halted during long rains 
which were appar- 
ently increased by 
professional cloud 
seeders. In spite of 
frantic appeals to 
these rain makers, 
the heavens were 
opened daily in ful- 
fillment of contracts, 
roadbeds washed out, and an esti- 
mated $50,000 was lost. 


Robert McKinney, chairman of 
the New Mexico Economic Devel- 
opment Commission, pointed out 
the need for definitely fixing re- 
sponsibility in his testimony before 
a congressional committee: 

“New Mexico desperately needs 
rain, but the state is not provided 
with adequate flood control facili- 
Pe A 4-foot flood stage in the 
Rio Grande River will drown out 
the biggest city in the state and 
four other towns. . . . Yet there is 
now no way to determine whether 
the rain makers make the rain and 
cause the damage.” 

If they are responsible, Mr. Mc- 
Kinney emphasized, there is no 
way to hold them liable or to co- 
ordinate their activities. 


The New Mexico Legislature, 
with hearts gladdened at the sight 
of green range grass at the time of 
year that state usually has brown 
and barren pastures, passed a bill 
which declared that rain making 
was not only beneficial to ranchers, 
but also in the best interest of the 
general public. 

All liability, including taxes, is 
avoided in this bill. Rain makers are 
called a nonprofit and charitable 
group. As Mr. McKinney pointed 
out, “We all know that it takes years 
of training to make a scientist, but a 
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MULTIPLY your farm 
MANPOWER with 


Char-Lonn 


HYDRA-POWER 
hydraulic equipmen 


Modernize your Yi 
tractor | \LZ 


















HYDRA-LOCK “TODAY! 
COUPLER: SQ Fo 






TWO-WAY-PUMP 


ACTING 
HEAVY-DUTY 
CYLINDERS 
It's so easy . . . one man 
can operate all tillage 
implements, hay stackers, 
loaders and others...right 
from tractor seat. Mount- 
ing brackets for all pop- 
alar tractors. 
Write for complete 
opplication information 
for your tractor! 


THE CHAR-LYNN COMPANY 


2849 26th Ave. S. @ Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


First 8 om 
ar-l nn 
HYDRA-POWER 
EQUIPMENT 











PUSH OUT 
CORNS 





Only BLUE-JAY Corn Plasters have new wonder drug, 
e 
Phenylium 


that gets under your corn and helps push it out! 


us 
BLUE 


Greatest corn remedy discov- 
ery in 70 years! Tests show 
this new medication went to 
work 33% faster. New miracle 
drug, Phenylium (pronounced 
Fen-ill-ee-um), gets at the 
base of your corn and helps 
ease it out. Corn or callus 
plasters. At drug counters now. 








Spraying Savings with 





(G) SaNTINENTAL's KILLER 








LY) the Complete, 
Qe All-Purpose 
| FIELD 


SPRAYER 







Farmers hove 
savedandeven * --_ 
doubled crops with this 
better built sprayer. 
Shipped pletely bled as possible, 
fits any tractor. Adjustable from smallest 
to tallest crops at any row spacing. Big 
1%,” pump gives adequate capacity and pressure. 
All Hose & Brass Boom, Selecto Valve, and mony 
other features. A Size to Fit Your Needs. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 


CONTINENTAL BELTON CO. 
BELTON, TEXAS 





















Simplified 
percussion action 
permits low cost shooting. Not 
on air or pellet gun — but @ 
a small bore pistol ! Lig ts 
— wder charge drives .12 call 
— tae ee bullets cahigh velocity. Gu® 
has only 4 moving ports. 5 inch barrel. Heavy duty. Free 
pamphlet on expert pistol shooting, indoor-ovtdoor - 
get ranges. Ammunition at stores. Limited quantity 
Spatz pistols. Sold direct only. Adults only Send $2.98 to 
LUNDE ARMS CORP.,80x R 354, San Gabriel, 
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law like this makes a scientist out of 
every farm boy with a blowtorch.” 
Liability and responsibility are 
important, too, to those who try 
rain making without the protection 
of state laws like New Mexico en- 
acted. New York City, during the 
famous drouth of 1950, engaged 
rain makers to fill the massive met- 
ropolitan reservoirs. Damage claims 
amounting to nearly $2 million have 
been filed by citizens and commu- 
nities alleging injury by efforts to 
increase rain in that vicinity. 


Witnesses before Senate commit- 


tees pointed out that, without some | 


central control authority, the man 
who pays the cloud seeder may get 
rain to help his corn or spring wheat, 
but the same rain could damage 
blooming fruit trees in the next field. 
The fruit farmer has no court of ap- 
peal at this time. The new bill has 
some liability provisions, but they 
are limited to damages which may 
be done when the Government itself 
is involved in weather control work. 

Authorities from the Government 
bureaus involved made the impor- 
tant point that weather control fits 
into conservation and land use prob- 
lems such as increasing the under- 
ground water supply, erosion con- 
trol, and new crops and animal in- 
dustry. Senator Francis Case’s bill 
provided that weather control apply 
to our forests. Both “seeding” and 
“overseeding” play a beneficial part 


in the forest protection program. | 





So-called “dry lightning,” lightning | 


which comes from clouds from| 


which no rain falls, causes forest 


fires. Making it rain can cut down | 
the amount of lightning and drench | 
fires started in this way. Or clouds | 


may be dispersed by “overseeding” | 


to prevent threat of fire. 


Another miracle of storm cloud | 


dispersal would be an end to the | 


threat of hailstorms. William E. | 
Warne, assistant secretary of the | 


Interior, who gave favorable testi- 
mony to Congress on the weather 
control bills, said, “Where we have, 
as in Senator Case’s region, tremen- 
dous hailstorms, we see the possi- 
bility of being able to prevent their 
formation. From my understanding 
of experiments that have been con- 
ducted. I think it is possible to pre- 
vent formation of a hailstorm, turn 
it into a simple thunderstorm. 

“Tornadoes are much more vio- 
lent storms of the same character as 
thunderstorms. They might be con- 
trolled in this manner.” 

Such encouragement cannot help 
but thrill the farmer who must face 
the added hazards of hail and wind 
during the growing season. 

Fog control, as a feature of weath- 
ér control, has been reported as 
highly successful. This means much 
'o some fruit-growing areas as well 
as to commercial and military flying. 
Use of weather control may have 
Strategic significance and in legisla- 
tion proposed by Senator Anderson, 
defense agencies are given author- 
ity to participate in more experi- 
ments. Even to the inexperienced 
layman, the possibility of slowing 
down tanks and foot soldiers in 
Man-made mud is not out of the 
tealm of reason. 








Write us for your toxaphene cotton booklets. Don’t fail to see 
the new full-color movie on control of cotton insects. Write 
Hercules, or see your county agent for dates of showings in 


your community. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


ComeORateO 





Naval Stores Department, 941 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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FAMILY offoic! 


Such a big family . . . and so many needs! Food storage 
space and lots of it. Oceans of hot water. All of the family — 
and Mom most of all—need equipment that can be de- 
pended on to supply these things. And that’s where Kel- 




















New! “Magic Cycle’’* 
Self-Defrosting Kelvinator 
Sensational engineering advancement. 
Defrosts automatically, yet uses no 
hot electric elements. Thus, frozen 
foods stay far below freezing even 
during de frosting. Cc old-clear-to-the- 
floor. Giant ‘‘Cold-Seal’’ Freezer Chest. 
Handy Door Shelves. Everything 
‘you've ever wanted! 


THERE ARE BETTER APPLIANCES FOR THE FARM o. cee 


neve Me lwasecston 


*Patent applied for, 


a 
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New! Two-Oven Range 
at a One-Oven Price! 


Lets you bake and broil at the same 


time! Cooks full meals automatically! 


Ovens are king-size, each with radiant- 
heat broiler. You get four 7-heat sur- 
face units, automatic oven pre-heat 
cut-off, lamp and oven-timer accessory 

2 everything for faster, better, 
thriftie *r, cleaner cooking! 


wen fim nea | 
@BXAQO9 
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vinator shines. For 38 years now, farm families have learned 
that they can depend on things made by Kelvinator. For the 
best and newest in home appliances, see your Kelvinator 


dealer soon. 


Freezers You Can Trust... 
Kelvinator ! 

They embody 25 years’ experience in 
building low-temperature cabinets for 
the food industries. Built with extra 
quality for extra years of service. Con- 
venient Pastri-Rack and storage bas- 
kets, interior floodlight, extra fast- 
freezing compartment, table-height lid 
with lock. Four models: 6 to 20 cu. ft. 





Oceans of Hot Water 
with a Kelvinator! 


Built for greater economy, longer § 
with thermostatic heat control, 
water baffle, improved heating ‘ 
ments. Heav y, Fiberglas insulatid 
Pressure-tested heavy-steel tanks. 5 
tirely automatic. Available in a 

variety of styles and sizes. Ask 
Kelvinator dealer. 


DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 














In This Issue: Ways To Win With Flowers 
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... she swears by TIDE! 
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New for You 
By the Wishbone Editor 


Howdy Doody, a plastic Inverness raincoat, 
comes in three sizes— small, medium, and large. 
This attractive raincoat will fit any little girl 
ip to five vears of age. Available 
in green, blue, gray, or yellow, the 
coat may be ordered for $2.98 from 
Sta-Dri Products Co., 765 Crotona 
Park North, New York 60, N. Y. 


A wood fiber carnation cor- 
sage is easily made from a 
special kit containing one 
completed corsage and the 
materials to make another. 
Retail price is $1 from 
Flower Materials Co., 229 
South Wabash Ave., Dept. 
R, Chicago, Ill. 


This reproduction of an old English 
revolving butter dish is made in 
Sheffield, England. With a flip of 
the finger, the cover, with its lion’s 
head decoration, moves back and 
forth like a roll-top desk. The whole 
dish is 5% inches across and rests 
o three Victorian legs. Lord 
George, Ltd., 1270 Broadway, New 
York 3, N. Y., is the place to order 


this dish for only $13.50. 


CA 
Me»: You won't be a lady in the red with 
a oN 


the Streamlined budget book on 

* hand! This efficient bookkeeping 

system keeps accurate track of your 

finances, month by month, year by 

year! It is so complete, you can 

make out your income tax from it! 

With it, come simple instructions 

for operating your budget efficient- 

(oy. ly! Order from Miles Kimball Com- 
\ pany, 402 Bond Street, Oshkosh, 
A Wis. Ask for book L5949 for $1.50. 


Children crossing streets after dark are > 
protected with a “safety after sunset” ‘re- 
lector. Wearing it, bicyclists give instant 
vaming to approaching traffic. The reflec- 
tor shines for hundreds of yards and is 220 
mes brighter than white paint or white 
tabric, Clip it onto a lapel, pocket, belt, or 
‘chool bag or if your auto lights fail, clip 
ito the license plate. Order for 39 cents 
plus 11 nts postage from the Automotive 
salety Device Co., 444 Asylum Street, Hart- 
lord, Conn. ; 


< 
A new-type venetian blind 
cleaner permits cleaning of 
either flat or curved slats 
with a single movement, 
aa L and protects the hands of 
— doing the cleaning. It features a newly patented plastic, spring- 
Pair of jaws fitted with pads of foam rubber which provide the 
wel cleaning surfaces. Order for $1 from the Alred Industries, 8203 
*outh Avalon Boulevard, Los Angeles 3, Calif. 
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“'THIN-SKIN” floor coverings waste your money... 
wear Out too quickly in heavy-traffic areas, can’t 


resist the harmful effects of grease and soap! 





GOLD SEAL Congoleum’s 
tremendously tough 
wear-layer is as thick as 
8—eight!—coats of the 
best floor paint put on 
by hand. Baked, besides, 
for extra toughness! 

Yet quality Gold Seal 
Congoleum costs less 
than $10 for a room-size 
rug! And guarantees you 
your money back if 
you’re not completely 
satisfied! 


mM 








GOLD SEAL Bp coNcoLEUM 


Congoleum-Nairn iIne., Kearny, N.J. Makers of guaranteed floor and wall coverings: Gold Seal Nairn 
Linoleum - Gold Seal Vinyl! Iniaids - Gold Seal Congoleum - Gold Seal Congowall - Gold Seal Asphalt Tile 





in Canada: C | Canada Ltd., Montreal. “Gold Seal’ & “Congoleum” are registered trade-marks. © 1952, Congoleum-Nairn Inc. 





NEVER TRUER THAN TODAY 
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| he finest Sewing Machine you can buy 1S 


a sure-stitchins SINGER | 


FINEST IN DEPENDABILITY AND SERVICE 


When you buy a SINGER* Sewing And no matter where you move, 
Machine, vou’ll never have to worry you can always get service. A fleet 
about how long it will “stand up.” of 5000 SINGER Service Cars and 
. 7 4 ( oN’ - > 
For every SINGER is... 1200 SINGER SEWING CENTERS are 
‘ aa ready to serve you. 

e Built to last a lifetime. 

; , ’ Sewing course under SINGER ex- 
e Built by the world’s most experi- : 
ak : . perts included with machine. 

enced sewing-machine craftsmen. 

@ The only machine that has proved Come see the new models. See why 


its reliability through 100 years! you'll sew your best on a SINGER! 


FINEST IN STITCHING FEATURES 


Only SINGER has all these beautiful-sewing advantages! 


re 
, 


® Sure-stitching action! Cabinet or @ Hinged presser-foot. Lets you e Sew forward or back at the 
portable—the SINGER* Motor stitch fabrics of any thickness flick of a lever. Handy for end- 
will keep it humming smoothly without bunching. Sews right tacking seams. SINGER also has 


on any fabric at any speed. over pins, saves hours of basting. dial tor easy tension adjustment. 


% 4 


preccororcnered 
® Nonglare SINGERLIGHT, neatly Automatic bobbin winder winds @ Clever fashion stitches without 


built in. Throws rays directly on bobbin as yousew.Stops automat- attachments. Easy on a SINGER! 


your work. Has special eye-sav- ically when tull. You'll also like 


ing daylight reflector. SINGER’ sdirect-route threading. SINGER SEWING CENTER. 


See them, learr them free at your 


DON’T BE MISLED! 

*SINGER sells and services its products only 
through SINGER SEWING CENTERS, identified 
by the Red “‘S” Trade Mark on the window, 
and listed in your telephone directory under 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


At left is the SINGER SEWING CENTER at 235 South 


Elm Street, Greensboro, N.C. There are more than 1200 


others from coast to coast. 


© PRICES FROM $8950 
® BUDGET TERMS e LIBERAL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Copyright, U.S. A.., 1052, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. All rights reserved for all countries, 


aa 
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FINEST IN LOOKS 


The minute you see a SINGER, you “sense” that it’s rightly designed, 
sturdily constructed, a truly beautiful piece of furniture . . . built to 
last as long as the smooth-stitching machine inside. 
Compare with any other make... you'll see that SINGER offers 
by far the most beauty for your home! 
e Wonderful, wide choice of modern, colonial, period style s. Compact 
portables, too. 
Ey ery cabinet built of fine wood, finished to satiny perfection in 
walnut, mahogany, or blond oak. 
Attractive matching stools available. Leatherette cushions wit! 
handy notions compartment underneath. 
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OR centuries, the “merry month of May” has 

held particular interest for women and chil- 

dren. In old England, May Day and its cele- 
brated Maypole dancers brought villagers and 
country folk trooping to an outdoor spring festival. 
May Day was also a time when children “went 
a-Maving” and in friendly gesture hung baskets of 
flowers on doorways. Young girls slyly cherished 
the romantic superstition of looking into a well to 
see the face of one’s future husband. 


Child Health Day; Mother’s Day 


For some time now our home department has 
devoted this page in May to women and children. 
Our cover this month directs your attention to 
Child Health Week, May 1-8. To frame this ap- 
pealing cover featuring happy childhood, use a 
yellow mat 2% inches wide at sides and top, and 
3 inches at bottom. Add a 1l-inch brown or sepia 
frame. We also call your attention to a special 
article, “If Your Child Won’t Eat.” 


United Farm Women 


Do any of our older subscribers recall the time 
when women readers of The Progressive Farmer 
had a department known as “United Farm Wom- 
en”? Southern farm women have so many prob- 
lems in common—making a living and making a 
home on the farm, improving country churches 
and schools, providing good country entertain- 
ment, homemade variety. Then there are legisla- 
tive problems of special concern to farm folk . . . 
problems about schools, hospitals, doctors. If your 
community has solved any of these problems, 
you've probably done it as a result of united effort. 
Write us about it. Send your letter to “United 
Farm Women” in care of the Home Department. 
We shall publish the best one each month. 

The editor of this department is indebted to you 
readers for some stimulating suggestions—ves, even 
more—some outright timely suggestions. As a case 
in point, we acknowledge to North Carolina’s State 
Home Agent Ruth Current our special thanks for 
sending us the devotion presented by Mrs. A. B. 
Ethridge, Pasquotank County, N. C., on State 
Federation Day. We are using on this page this 
femarkable article in recognition of Home Demon- 
stration Week, April 27-May 3. 


é 


— 


Pie 


By SALLIE HILL 


A double salute to Mrs. R. M. Almanrode, presi- 
dent of the Texas Home Demonstration Council, 
and 42,000 members. Celebrating 25 years of 
continued growth, 300 women presented a pageant 
on the Texas A. & M. campus which 2,000 more 
of us observed from the side lines. The pageant 
depicted the growth of club work in Texas. Glean- 
ings from partial reports revealed that in 1951, 
Texas farm women read 27,362 books. More than 
730 groups had programs devoted to family life: 
subjects included “Entertaining Children,” “Re- 
ligious Program,” “Food for Personality,” “Family 
Relations,” “When You Grow Older,” “Blueprint 
for Solving Problems,” and “Family Cycle.” Texas 
women are also legislative-minded: 452 groups 


Nine Bible Women 
By Mrs. A. B. Ethridge 


N the Bible we find that God created 

woman from man for a companion and 
an increasing of His likeness. Hence, from the 
beginning of time, woman has played a very 
important role in history. 

The first woman, Eve, was weak and easily 
persuaded, and tempted man. 

In Sarah we find the practical woman, 
firm-minded, uncomplaining, obedient, mas- 
terful, but the cherished and unrivaled com- 
panion of her husband, Abraham. 

Rebekah, the gracious and beautiful girl 
at the well, kind to man and beast, became 
a monument of fierce and doting motherhood. 

Rachel, Jacob’s true love, was charming 
and bewitching, well favored in her youth. 
This all vanished into an envious and petulant 
middle age. 

Ruth, with her passionate love and de- 
votion to her mother-in-law, Naomi, stands 
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studied the tax dollar from their county budget. 

A letter from Mrs. Hope Brown, Clay County, 
N. C., answers the inquiries concerning the illus- 
tration on this page in our December 1951 issue: 


“I am the carver of the ‘children’s creche’ you 
have so nicely photographed. I thought you might 
like to know that I am the mother of eight girls 
and boys. The five oldest are in school. I love to 
do the tiny cherubs and the Babe and Madonna. 
Everyone thinks the tiny figures resemble my own 
children. What I get from my carvings helps a 
lot toward the family income.” 

Any serious consideration of the welfare of chil- 
dren must take into account the PTA. A penny 
for vour thought on the subject? By no means! 
We're offering $10 for the best 300 words on the 
subject, “I Belong to a PTA Because. .. .” Send 
to the editor of this page not later than June 15. 


out not as a beauty, like Rebekah and Rachel, 
or as competent as Sarah, but she had beauty 
of heart, a generosity of soul, a firm sense of 
duty, and a méekness which often goes hand 
in hand with the gift of decision. 

Deborah, the first great woman nationalist, | 
had faith and courage to lead her nation to | 
certain victory. 

In Esther we find a woman who was will- | 
ing to imperil her position and life for the 
loyalty and love of her people. She was a mix- 
ture of charm and strength, guile and heroism, 
whose character was secure from the rot of 
wealth, prosperity, and power. 


Martha—energetic, practical—was interest- 
ed in the necessities of the day, yet had a deep 
faith in God. Mary was not lazy or extrava- 
gant but calm, intelligent, and mystical, anx- 
ious to pay tribute to the spiritual. 


To another Mary came the most wonder- 
ful privilege granted to woman—to be the 
mother of Jesus, whose influence has elevated 
womankind wherever He is known. j 
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SAFELY SEALED 


HEAR IT!...SEE IT! Yes, hear this new Bernardin 
SAFETY SIGNAL telling you that your home canning 
seal is safe...doubly safe because you see the depressed 
cap, and hear the Bernardin snap. 

All These Features, too! 
LIVE SAFETY RINGS of latex built right into the Bernardin lid 
grip tight to jar rims for high vacuum seal. 
LIDS TRIPLE COAYED...food acid resistant white enamel, on 
tough gold lacquer on a heavy coating of tin. 
PACKED READY TO USE... Bernardin lids are packed back-to- 
back...no sticking...lids slide out ready to use. 
SNAP SIGNAL... Bernardin new Snap Lids fell you when the 
seal is safe with a distinctive “snap” 


BerNARpIN 
Home Canning 


CAPS AND SNAP LIDS 


...Just ask for snap caps and lids. 





- 











248 soreness OE 





251 SONGS RADIO FAVORITES 


Mow The Songs You've HEARD ON GOSPEL & SPIRITUALS 
Always Wanted 06 Og 
OP'RY! Pl Words ond Music Complete 

tie Gee) he) Miele) Grete), ich tee. 7 Os 
ARE SUNG AND PLAYED BY YOUR 
FAVORITE SINGERS IN THIS BOOK 


YOURS TO LOVE AND KEEP. 
wer 


cane YOU GET 251 SONGS 


AT LESS THAN 2c EACH 


PLUS 196 OTHERS 


Angels, get My Mansions Ready 
Blessed Jesus Loves you, too 
Farther Along 

Halletuich! We Shall Rise 

He Whispers Sweet Peace to Me 


Hold to God's Unchanging Hand 

How Beautiful Heaven Must Be 

1 am Finding Glory 

+ ' Can Tell You the Time 

- Ud Rother be an Old Time Christion 

. Ud Rether Have Jesus 

- | Breamed | Seerched Heaven for Yow 


enue 
P= S2eNOvaen= 


- I could Hear Mother Pray agein 
. Wf We Never Meet Again 

. VU be @ Friend to Jesus 

. TH Fly Awey 

. TH Moke tt My Home 





. VM Meet You in the Morning 

. Um Free Again 

. i'm On the Battlefield for My Lord 

. is There anybody here that Never Knew Him? 
. lve Got thet Old Time Religion in My Heert 

. | Went thet Kind of Blessing 

. | Went to Know More about My Lord 

. Jesus Brings Sweet Joy te Me 

. Jesus Hold My Rend 

. Jesus, I'l Follow Thee Through 





. Just a Closer Welk with Thee 

. Just o Little Talk with Jesus 

. dust Over in the Glory Land 

. Keep on the Firing Line 

. Kneel ot the Cross 

. Lead me to the Rock 

. Leoking for a City 

. berd Build Me o Cabin in Glory 
lerd, Lead me On 

9. O Happy Day (Southern Quartet Arranged 

. Precious Memories 

Shake Hands with Mother Again 


NO MONEY 





- > $400 YOU PAY 
SONGS OF @ POSTMAN 


INSPIRATION 











. This Werld is not My Home 

. Victory in Jesus 

. Wey down Deep in my Soul 

. We'll Seon be done with Troubles ond Triels 
. We Will rise and shine 

. When God Dips His Love in my Heart 

. When He calls I'll Fly ewey 


JOHN T. BENSON PUB. CO., Nashville, Tennessee. Send 
me C.O0.D. Full Coler 251 Songs ‘‘inspiration.”” (You 
can order as many copies os you want at $1.00 each.) Every Home will want 
this great book! Thrilling 
and inspiring to set on 
Piano or on center Table 
Most beautiful song book 
that was ever published 


reached down for me 


REMEMBER YOU GET 196 OTHER SONGS 
* JOHN T BENSON PUBLISHING CO Nashville Tenn * 


OULD you like 
to make plastic 
curtains and aprons? 
There are so many 
other uses, too, for the 
pretty plastic materi- 
als now on the market, 
that no homemaker 
should overlook them. 
Sewing on plastics is 
easy if you observe a 
few basic “don’t’s’— 
don’t pin, don’t baste, 
don’t iron. Here are 
some suggestions to 
follow for best results: 
Before cutting, 
spread plastic out flat 
and smooth out wrinkles and folds 
with a light, massaging motion. Be 
careful that you don’t tear the plas- 
tic with sharp fingernails. Plastic 
film does not have a grain, but may 
have a design to consider. Use 
weights instead of pins to hold the 
pattern flat. If you like, you may 
draw the outline of the pattern and 
its markings on the plastic with a 
soft pencil. Do not make tailor’s 
tacks. Instead, use paper clips to 
keep each section with its pattern. 
Don't fold the plastic, but do roll it 
loosely into a neat bundle. 


Do not pin or baste plastic film. 
“Baste” instead with Cellophane 
tape, leaving an edge loose so that 
the tape can be pulled off. Adhe- 
sive tape can also be used, but it 
cannot be sewed through. 


When stitching plastic, use mer- 
cerized thread and the finest ma- 
chine needle that will carry the nec- 
essary thread. A size 11 needle is 
preferred. Use light tension and 
light pressure and the longest stitch 
acceptable. A short stitch tends to 
cut the material and make the fabric 
tear easier. Fasten by tying the 
threads. Do not let the stitching run 
to the edge of the material or off the 
edge, for this will tear the cloth or 
make a hole. Don’t double-stitch 
seams of plastic. Finish them by 
pinking the edges. 

Reinforce stitches on top of pock- 
ets by applying tape on wrong side 
of the material 1 inch above top of 
pocket and 1 inch down seam. 
Other points on garments or other 
articles may be similarly reinforced 
with tape. 


For gathers, use a loose tension 
on the machine and pull the threads 
to desired fullness. Do not gather by 
hand, as the needle will make holes 
in the material so that the thread 
will pull out. Various sewing ma- 
chine attachments such as the gath- 
ering foot, binder, and ruffler may 
be used on the plastic films. 


If the plastic is soft and moist, 
brush it with a bit of talcum pow- 








der. If the film seems tough from 
jcold, brush a very thin film of oil 





Fine Seams Tells How To Sew 
Nylon and Plastics 


By JOHNNIE HOVEY 


along the edge of the 
fabric with fingertips, 

Do not iron plastics, 
You may use a slightly 
warm iron for pressing 
if a paper is placed be- 
tween the iron and the 
plastic material. Use 
plain paper but do not 
use newspaper. 

Miss Mary Atkins, 
Madison County, 
Tenn., uses old plastic 
materials as well as 
new. “Plastic table- 
cloths have only be- 
gun to serve when 
they are too worn to 
look nice on my table,” she writes, 
“From the table they go into sacks 
for storing vegetables and fruits, 
food covers, aprons, rain caps, lin- 
ing for the clothes basket, and to 
roll dampened clothes in when I 
prepare them for ironing.” 

Nylon, too, is becoming more and 
more a favorite for clothing and 
household linens. If you handle ny- 
lon correctly, you need not have 
puckered or ripped seams. 

In most cases, it helps to leave 
longer seam allowances than usual. 
Cut nylon with sharp shears, and 
use very small needles and pins for 
sewing and basting. Select the finest 
needle that will accommodate the 
thread. Numbers 11 and 00 or their 
equivalents are best for most nylon 
fabrics now available. 


Nylon thread is recommended for 
nylon fabrics. Other threads, how- 
ever, may be used. Always cut ny- 
lon thread with scissors, rather than 
attempting to break it by hand. This 
will avoid “pulled” seams. 

It is very important to test your 
stitching on all nylon fabrics before 
starting any permanent seams. This 
will help you determine the proper 
machine settings. Fewer stitches per 
inch can be made when sewing ny- 
lon. Better seams will generally re- 
sult when stitches are larger than 
those used on other fabrics. If you 
prefer smaller stitches for top stitch- 
ing, your own experimentation on 
the fabric itself will help you select 
the proper machine adjustments. 


Because of nylon’s great strength 
and elasticity, sewing with tensions 
normally used with other threads 
may cause seams sewed with nylon 
thread to pucker. When sewing 
with threads other than nylon, use 
loose tensions and stitches, too. 

Seams on nylon fabrics, as on all 
fine fabrics, should be carefully 
made without raw edges. Use 
bound, French, stitched, or ovel- 
cast seams. Pinking the. edges wi 
be sufficient for some of the tightly 
woven nylon fabrics. 

If you finish the seams with bind- 
ings, be sure bindings are nylon 
preshrunk material. 
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Cool in Cotton 


2656—Button-front pinafore has feminine- 
looking ruffles. Make it with sun back or 
high back . . . or in short-sleeve version. It’s 
pretty in print, gingham, or calico. Sizes 12 
to 46. Size 18: 4% yards 35-inch material. 


2665—Pleated dress is cut in one piece for 
the simple sewing, and buttons down both sides 
to save ironing time. It’s pretty enough for 





ips. ; : 
- a party and practical enough for playtime. 
1CS, Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4, with pantie: 2% yards 
atly 35-inch material, 2 yards edging. adie. cage 
ing bes / ' - — — a 
be- ; : ’ Blemishes*. “When- 
the E ’ q : 4 ever my skin breaks out, 
J . : j A a ; Noxzema quickly helps 
Use : i Pigg heal it,’ says Pat Wol- 
not 4 } ; cott of NYC, “It’s a fine 
se eS: . ; greaseless night cream 
i - . and helps keep my com- 
ins, m Dh ? 3 > plexion in tip-top shape.” 
ity, , 
stic 
as 
ble- 
be- 
1en 
1 to 
ites. 
icks 
its, 
lin- 
1 to 
n I 
and “TI ‘creamwash’ daily with Noxzema to help 
‘ . ° 9 COT ao » ah 8 
and keep my skin looking smooth and fresh,” says Teen-age skin prob- 
ny- Polly Aaron of Norwalk, Conn. “It’s a fine nllweng pallens Bone 
save greaseless powder base, too!” Bruce of Long Beach, 
Cal. “It helped heal my 
“a blemished* skin—fast. I 
ave eras use Noxzema at bedtime 
ual. and as a make-up base.” 
and 
; for e 
nest e 
the 2502—This trim, sleeveless dress turns in 
heir into a street costume when its pretty 
lies bolero is donned! (A sun-back version is 
: included.) Make it in linen, gingham, or 
printed percale. Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16: / 
if 5% yards 35-inch material. with 
d for 
10W- 
ny- or your money back! 
than 
This . 7 ep: ° 
Thi @ See for yourself if Noxzema’s See if it doesn’t help your skin prob- 
© Home Beauty Routine doesn’t help your lem—fast! No matter how many other 
ve : : : 
‘fore skin look softer, smoother, lovelier! creams you have used, try Noxzema. 
This In actual clinical tests, this easy rou- Remember it is a medicated formula. 
oper tine developed by a skin doctor, helped That’s ONE secret of its amazing effec- 
5 per 4 out of 5 women with skin problems to _ tiveness! 
; ny- have lovelier-looking complexions. Noxzema works or money back! 
y re- Surveys show that women alloverthe After a 10 day trial, if you aren’t de- 
than United States are switching to this sen- lighted with results, just return jar to 
0) a. ~~ ale = aie y . r 
Ris sible care. Hundreds report their delight | Noxzema, Baltimore. Your money back! 
ch- *_ , layze > > . - P . Y > > 
; “fl with way Noxzema helps heal external- Get Noxzema today—40¢, 60¢ and $1.00 
n ¢ ros . amishes gz a eed . . 
lect ly-caused ble mishes and helps skin look _ plus tax at any drug or cosmetic counter. 
elec fresher, lovelier. *erternally-caused 
S. 
ngth Want to look lovelier? Or no cost! 
sions Follow this simple beauty routine 
‘eads . . : , ‘ 
ie Morning: |. For thorough cleansing, apply Noxzema lib- 
be erally to face and neck. Then with a cloth wrung out in warm 
wing water wash your face with Noxzema as if using soap and 
, use water. How fresh and clean your skin looks after “cream- 
2661—Peplum, shawl collar are used to washing!” No dry, drawn feeling! 
» '0-piece dress with six-gore skirt - 
n all soften this two-piece dress ? ; gy titi an : oe 
fully Make of cotton or shantung, your sleeve 2. Apply Noxzema as a long-lasting powder base. 
Tu . ine rh: : i ite o “ nf . ° ro o . F 7 
my c hoice —pe rhaps with white collar and « uffs Evening: 3.“Creamwash again with Noxzema. See how 
Use for distinction. Sizes 14 to 44. Size 18: 4% make-up and dirt disappear 
ovel- yards 35-inch material. ; ‘ . ; 
will ae : t 4. Now apply Noxzema as your night cream to help your 
htly a —A full skirt with wide pockets, plus skin look softer and smoother. Pat a bit extra over any blem- 
ont) a blouse wit 1 a portrait neckline to wear as ishes* to help heal them. It’s medicated—that’s one secret! And 
a dress. Use them as separates, too, for day Ae oe pane ale lien, Sy ~ lr ‘low! 
»ind- or date time. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16: skirt, GOSHEN, TOO. INO SMCAEY FACS! NO Messy Pruow! 
») ! blouse: 5% yards 35-inch fabric. NOXZE chi 
" MA cream, 
TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 128. A 
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Does MORNING BACKACHE 
make you awaken li 








when you should awaken 
like this? 
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o-rest POSTUREP MATTRESS 


SEALY, INC., Dept. PF 
666 Lake Shore Drive - Chicago 1], Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation a free copy 
of the booklet, “The Orthopedic Surgeon Looks at Your Mattress.” 




















Ways ToWin 





Vertical $-Curve 





By 
LILLIAN KELLER 


F you can't paint a pic- 
ture or write a book, try 
your creative ability in 
making satisfying flower 











Five general types of arrangements, 
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arrangements for your own 
home or for a flower show. 

Surely the lovely arrangements 
on the cover page for “The Progres- 
sive Home” should challenge you to 
do something with the May flowers 
blooming all around you. Many of 
you readers have interesting old- 
fashioned cake stands, milk glass 
baskets, or bonbon dishes. These 
will be winners in any living room 
or spring flower show when filled 
with colorful daisies, spring roses, 
lilies, larkspur, pinks, and other 
colorful, easy-to-arrange flowers. 

No one expects to learn flower 
arrangement in one easy lesson, but 
through practice and the trial-and- 
error method you can get much sat- 
isfaction out of your creative talent. 
Find some new containers, look 
around for unusual lichens, drift- 
wood, and new combinations and 
designs for the every-day flowers 
blooming in your garden. 

There are five steps which we 
will discuss to help you with your 
flower arrangements for your own 
home, for a friend who is ill, or for 
a garden show. 


Cut and prepare the flowers. 
Look around in your yard, your 
woods, and along the roadside for 
something different or for some un- 
usual combination for your arrange- 
ment. Sometimes house plants, such 
as begonias or African violets, are 
a source of material. Leaves from 
your evergreens help to give weight 
and height to arrangements of flow- 
ers, fruits, or vegetables. Many 
times you can keep an arrangement 
of interesting foliage in your living 
room (magnolia leaves, Chinese hol- 
ly, or barberry), and perhaps buy 
three or five flowers from the florist 
to add color to your arrangement 
when there are few or no flowers in 
your own garden. 

The secret of keeping flowers 
fresh is to gather them when they 
are in first-class condition, some par- 
tially open, and place them imme- 
diately in a cool place in deep water 
up to their necks. Late in the after- 
noon or early in the morning is the 
best time to cut flowers. If you are 
planning to take flowers to a show, 
cut them late in the afternoon, allow 
them to soak up sufficient water dur- 
ing the night, and then arrange 


Triangle Crescent 
them an hour or two before you take 
them to the flower show. 

Cut your flowers with a ver 
sharp knife, scissors, or garden clip- 
pers. Cut some long and some short 
stems on the slant so they can ab- 
sorb water easily and will not rest 
flat on the bottom of the container. 
Poppies need to have their stems 
charred in a hot flame or plunged 
into boiling water for a minute or 
two before they are put into a con- 
tainer of cold water. 


Consider the place where the 
arrangement will be used. Think 
about places in your house where 
flowers will have the right back- 
ground and setting before you make 
your arrangement. Will it be used 
on the mantel in front of a mirror, 
on the dining table where it will be 
seen from all sides? Will it be on top 
of a bookcase where you will need 
far-reaching branches to suggest the 
horizontal lines of the shelves? Pat- 
terned wallpaper may call for a one- 
color mass arrangement, whereas 
line arrangements can be used 
against a plain background or mir- 
ror. Have the place and container 
in mind as you cut the flowers in 
the garden. 


Plan your composition. You have 
a wide choice of arrangements, but 
they will probably be patterned 
after some of the illustrations seen 
here; an S-curve or crescent, or the 
outline may be vertical, horizontal, 
triangular, circular, oval, rectangu- 
lar, or fan-shaped. 

Choose a design which will fol- 
low the lines of your container, 0! 
the curves in your plant material, 
or the shape of your wall space. 
Never use color in equal amounts. 
Let flowers of one color predomi- 
nate in number, and group your col- 
ors, but do not let the arrangement 
look “spotty.” Cut lighter, smaller 
flowers with long stems to be used 
toward the top of the arrangement 
and the darker, larger flowers should 
be placed near the bottom to pre 
vent a top-heavy appearance. 


Select your container and holder 
with care. The container is almost 
as important as the flowers. It 
should be related to the flowers ™ 
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With Flowers 


Some good containers to use. 
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color, texture, size, and shape. 
Rough-finished pottery should be 
used for field flowers, zinnias, tiger 
lilies. Fine glass, silver, and china 
are lovely for columbine, roses, and 
delicate plant materials. The ornate, 
many-colored container detracts 
from flowers and competes with 
pattern or design which flowers 
make. Select just the right container. 


Copper, pottery, and glass pitch- 
ers, as well as gravy boats, tureens, 
crocks, sugar bowls, teapots, after- 
dinner coffee cups—all can be used 
with the right flowers. If placed in 
the right setting they 
are interesting and 
unusual. A chick 
feeder of tin, painted 1 
green, is grand for a Hi 
window sill arrange- \ 
ment or for a church 
supper where the ta- 
bles are long and 
narrow. Oven glass 
bread pans make 
good containers 
when covered with 
hardware cloth or 
chicken wire to hold 
short-stemmed flow- 
ers such as violets or 
pansies. 


wil 


Modeling 
cloy 


There are many 
types of holders or 
frogs on the market, 
but perhaps the most 
satisfactory for flow- 
ers with rather large 
stems are the needle- 
or pin-holders. A good flower holder 
has three qualities: 

1. It is heavy enough not to top- 
ple over easily with the weight of 
the flowers. 

2. It is flexible as all the stems 
are not straight, but can be placed 
at an angle. 

3. It is rustproof. 

Another type of holder is heavy 
Wire with openings at top and bot- 
tom fastened to a solid rectangular, 
square, or oval base. This is excel- 
lent for a low mass arrangement or 
flowers arranged for the dining ta- 
ble. There are many other good 
holders, too. 

Japanese frogs and dragonfly 
holders made of metal strips are 
used to steady flowers in tall con- 
tainers; modeling or floral clay can 
also be used as a holder. The hair- 
pin holder made with several rows 
of bent wire fastened into a solid 
base is best to anchor flowers for low 
Mass arrangements. 

Holders which slip and slide in 
the container can be anchored in 
place with hot paraffin or floral clay. 


Good holders make 
flower arranging easier. 





Needle-point 
holders 





Hairpin holders 





Narrow 
necked 
vase 





Classic urn 


Upright pillow vase 


Be sure that the 
clay, container 
and holder are 
perfectly dry be- e 

fore trying to anchor the holder to 
the bottom of the container. After it 
is once set, it will stay in place, but 
it will not stick if it is moist or wet. 
Holders can be hidden with colored 
glass marbles, leaves, or large flow- 
ers placed low in the arrangement. 


Horizontal 
pillow vase 


Sit down to make your arrange- 
ment. Most arrangements are 
viewed by people sitting around a 
room or at a dining table, so it is 
wiser and easier to sit 
down at a work ta- 
ble with all the nec- 
essary materials at 
hand and make your 
| arrangement. It is 
| well to have a pic- 
| ture in your mind 
of the kind of com- 
position you would 
like to make. What 
general shape should 
it have? Will hori- 
zontal or vertical 
stem line predomi- 
nate? Will it be 6 
inches tall, or 12? Is 
it the right size for 
the table and acces- 
sories where it will 
be placed? 

Try different con- 
tainers and unusual 
flower combinations 
until you can arrange 
flowers to warrant a blue ribbon. 
Practice on your family, because 
they will be frank and tell you 
the truth! Keep in mind good color 
combinations of both flowers and 
container, interesting balance, dis- 
tinction, and unusualness. Read and 
study flower arrangements in books 
and at flower shows, and observe 
flowers in homes you visit. Make ar- 
ranging flowers a hobby and soon 
you will be getting joy and satis- 
faction out of a real folk art. 

You may be interested in the 
score card or points to consider 
when judging. This scale of points 
has been worked out by the Nation- 
al Coyncil of Garden Clubs: 


Color combination .......... 25 
Relation to container ...... 10 
Proportion and balance.. 25 
Distinction and 


OFIGINANEY  .....cc0csccseoese 20 
Suitability of combina- 

tion of materials.......... 10 
Condition of flowers........ 10 


100 points 
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Joull paint tester 
Caster- bettor-with 





Pittsburgh 


' ~~ pubberized 


Satin Finish 





Velvet-like 
in smoothness— 
Rubber-like 


in toughness— 


Revolutionary new wall paint spreads so 
evenly even inexperienced painters get a 
color-perfect job every time! 

















NEW BRUSH MAKES PAINTING REAL 
FUN!—With Pittsburgh's new FLEET- 
WING Wall Coater, paint goes on far 
more easily and quickly. It's a brand 
new painting tool that is astonishingly 
light and easy to handle. Covers 
7 inches in width at one stroke. Its 
synthetic bristles, specially designed 
for painting, give you a coating of 
proper thickness and color uniformity. 














Ne 


CLEANS IN A JIFFY—New rubberized 
Wallhide is ideal for a home full of 
lively youngsters, because it can be 
cleaned of easily. Even stubborn stains 
such as grease, crayon, inkspots, lip- 
stick or finger smears can be washed 
off without harm to the surface. 





PirtssurGH PAINTS 


PAINTS @ 


GLASS @¢ CHEMICALS e 


@ Here’s a truly remarkable interior wall paint 
scientifically formulated from modern chem- 
icals, that flows smoothly on any kind of wall 
surface. You Can stop or start any time, without 
apparent laps or brush marks—touch up missed 
spots later—yet always be sure of a color-perfect 
finish. This wonderful rubberized Wallhide 
surface resists scuffing or marring and can be 
washed repeatedly without damaging its 
smooth, velvety sheen. Ask your Pittsburgh 
Paint dealer to show you the wide variety of 
attractive colors. 


IT’S RUBBERIZED 


@ To go on quickly and easily @ For amazingly fast drying 
e@ For repeated washing @ For non-cracking 
and scrubbing flexibility 
@ To withstand wear and @ For long-lasting beauty 
abuse and protection 


Paint Right with Color Dyxnmice 
Pain Bes with Pittabuagh Pais | 


@ Ask your Pittsburgh Paint dealer 
for a free copy of our new and en- 
larged booklet which tells how to use 
COLOR DYNAMICS in your home 
or write to The Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, Paint Division, 
Dept. CG-62, 632 Duquesne Way, ee ; 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa. i 







BRUSHES ee PLASTICS 
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Heme, Commung..... tor 


Premium Protection, 
get the Lid with 


the 


Switch to 


pattDOME ips 


You pay no more... 
you can’t buy better! 


You home-can to save money 
and flavor —to eat better for 
less. Make sure of those sav- 
ings. Get the canning lids with 
the difference. That difference 
is the DOME, originated by 
BALL to end “guesswork seal- 
ing.” Here’s why Ball Dome 
Lids give you premium pro- 
tection on every jar: 


Famous loueh= Test’ SEAL 


Just press to 
test. When 
Dome is down, 
jar is sealed. So 
easy! So sure! 
Dome Lids have 
a cream-white 
enamel lining 
over special 
gold lacquer — 
yet cost no 
more than old- 
fashioned “flat 
tops.” Save all 
you can. Get 
Ball Dome Lids! 


FREE BOOKLET! 
Send postcard for “Ball Can- 
ning and Freezing Recipes”’ 
— includes latest methods, 


timetables. Ball Bros. Co., 
Dept. PF 1, Muncie, Indiana, 
1932 
8.co. 
Remember 
only JARS come 





with BALL DOME Lips 
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If Your Child Won't Eat 


Here you may 
find the answer to your 
problem if your child’s 

appetite is not what 


it should be. 


RS. PARKER walked into 
the doctor's office followed 
by her pale, hollow-eyed 
daughter. The child shuffled toward 
an empty chair and sank down, tak- 
ing little interest in those about her. 
She was seven years old, but in stat- 
ure she looked several years younger. 
When the doctor asked what the trou- 
ble was, he heard a familiar com- 
plaint. “Doctor, my daughter just 
won't eat, no matter what I do.” 
Apparently Mrs. Parker had been 
doing too much, because her nag- 
ging and coaching had made the 
child refuse to eat. Suzanne’s difficul- 
ty began when Mrs. Parker took her 
off a bottle. The mother became 
angry when her child pushed new 
food out of her mouth without trying 
to find whether she liked it or not. 
She did not realize that when a baby 
changes from his formula to other 
foods that the baby sometimes rejects 
the food because of its unfamiliar 
feel or texture, and not always be- 
cause of its taste. She began to scold 
and then to punish the little girl for 
not eating. When the child cried, she 
was told to finish her meal or she 
could not leave the table. It wasn’t 
long before Suzanne dreaded meals 
and she developed a particular dislike 
for foods that were given to her dur- 
ing these unpleasant scenes. 


When a child is upset, he has a 
harder time digesting food. There- 
fore, it is wise to wait until all tears 
are spent before you offer him food. 
If he still pushes his food away, it is 
best not to scold. Just ignore the fact 
that he is not eating, but leave the 
food before him for about a half hour. 
Should he begin to play with the 
food, remove his plate without say- 
ing anything. 

In nursery schools it was found that 
it does less harm to let a child miss 
one meal than to create an unpleasant 
scene. Most often the child will make 
up for this loss of food at the next 
meal. In some instances a child may 
refuse food to get attention. To coax, 
bribe, or threaten him will be playing 
into his hands. Usually he will begin 
to eat again when he learns that no 
fuss is going to be made over him. 


There are several good_ reasons 
why a child may not be hungry at 
mealtime. Lengthy studies made of 
children, such as those done at the 
Yale Clinic of Child Development, 
show that appetite runs in cycles. It 
was found that “finicky” food habits 
are common in children from two to 
four years of age. Then when the 
child reaches the age of five to seven 
years, he will probably dislike casse- 





Seoldings and bribes have no place at the dinner table. Make meals a 
happy time without attention to table manners until the child is older. 


By CAROLYNN FLANDERS 


role dishes, and fat meats, such as 
bacon, ham, and sausage. Most likely 
he will push away mixed dishes like 
creamed peas and carrots, and he will 
not eat gravies. He will prefer raw 
vegetables to cooked ones and dislike 
strongly flavored cooked vegetables 
and root vegetables. 

When the child nears five years of 
age he will eat with great relish such 
plain foods as vegetables, meat and 
potatoes, milk and fruits. The six- 
year-old begins to try out new foods, 
and at seven he eats foods that he 
disliked at an earlier age. If good eat- 
ing habits begin early, an eight-year- 
old will have a ravenous appetite that 
will give him many favorite foods and 
very few dislikes. 


Another cause of poor appetite 
may be exhaustion. This won't hap- 
pen to children who come in from 
play and rest just before the meal. On 
the other hand, too little play out- 
doors may lessen the appetite. 

Too many mothers overlook the 
fact that young children like attrac- 
tively arranged food on pretty, color- 
ful dishes as much as adults do. Try 
serving a plate with different colored 
foods such as red beets, green beans, 
and bright yellow peaches. 


Most youngsters learn to like food 
for its own flavor if it is only slightly 
seasoned. This is particularly true of 
milk. Many children enjoy its natural 
flavor until they have it with choco- 
late or other sweet flavoring. Any 
sweet foods such as rich cakes, can- 
dies, and pastries should be avoided. 

Have vou ever noticed how a 
child’s appetite will suddenly leave 
him when you set a heaping plate of 
food before him? Good results usually 
follow a meal of small servings with 
allowances for second helpings. When 


you want to introduce new foods, 
give even smaller helpings. 

Try introducing a new food only a 
teaspoon at a time along with the 
child’s favorites. Make no comment, 
but if he should ask you about the 
new food, be sure to answer his ques- 
tions. Should he taste the food and 
then spit it out, remove it without a 
word and give him another small serv- 
ing the next day or so. 


When you want your child to lean 
to like some dish that you do not care 
for, serve it, being careful to guard 
yeur expression. Children are great 
imitators, so parents should set a good 
example. An infant who drinks milk 
with relish may suddenly refuse it 
when he sees a parent turn up his 
nose at it. 

Although all children need milk, 
there are cases where children are 
malnourished because they drink so 
much that they have no more room 
for fruits, vegetables, and meats. Al 
low a small child only one cup of milk 
at each meal. He should get protein 
necessary for building muscles and 
other body tissues from one egg each 
day, liver, and sea food once a week, 
and meat the remaining times. 


The green leafy or yellow vege 


tables and the citrus fruits are the 
foods which are so often dangerously 
low in the diet. Take care not to serve 
too much melted butter or margarine 
on vegetables, because fat tends to 
lessen their digestibility. Let only 4 





small amount of salt be the seasoning: ~ 


As long as your child eats normally > 


and continues to gain in weight and 
height steadily, you need not wory 


about comparing him with other chik” 


i RMA RE, 


dren of different stock and build 


Children of the same age grow a 
develop at different rates. 











WAM OAT LLAYA Cooking Combination! 
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Greater Convenience, Better Baking, Cleaner 
Cooking Than Ever—With Exclusive Calrod 
Heating Units That Outlast All Others! 


. GET more cooking speed—more flavorful meals—more 
ease, efficiency and kitchen economy with Hotpoint’s 
combination of Pushbutton Cooking and Calrod™ instant heat! 


@ @ With a Hotpoint Electric Range you enjoy such plus- 
value features as pushbutton controls, extra large oven, deep- 
well cooker, automatic timer, and many other advantages 
which Hotpoint, the pioneer, has engineered into this most 
beautiful and complete of all ranges. 


@ @ Hotpoint’s amazing new Hi-Speed Calrod units go to 





Look To Hotpoint For The Finest... FIRST! 





RANGES * 
FREEZERS ° 


work instantly and put the heat into the food instead of into the 
kitchen. Long-term service records show they outlastall others! 
@ @ There’s a Hotpoint range for every budget at your 
nearest dealer’s *—on easy terms, if you wish. Hotpoint Inc. 
(A General Electric Affiliate), 5600 West Taylor 

Street, Chicago 44, Illinois. 


*See classified phone directory for dealers’ names. 





Everybody’s Pointing To 
oe 


Quality @ Appliances 


WATER HEATERS * FOOD 


REFRIGERATORS * DISHWASHERS * DISPOSALLS * 
AUTOMATIC WASHERS * CLOTHES DRYERS * ROTARY IRONERS * CABINETS 
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Always keeps Active Dry Yeast on hand 


Dallas Woman is Top Cook 
at Texas State Fair 


Young Jody Kyle seems 
pretty excited about that prize 
ribbon his aunt is showing him 
at her home in Dallas, Texas. 
It’s just one of the awards Mrs. 
W. N. Giles won at the Texas 
State Fair last year . . . in fact 
she was a top winner in the 
statewide cooking competition. 
A record like that proves she is 
a really expert cook! 


And like expert cooks from 
every state in the union, Mrs. 
Giles swears by Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast. “It’s just 
wonderful,”’ she says. ‘“The way 


it rises so fast . . . and stays 
fresh for months. I always keep 
a supply on hand.”’ 


It’s no wonder yeast-raised 
goodies are so popular... 
everyone loves their rich flavor 
and nourishing goodness. When 
you bake at home, use yeast. 
And use the one prize-winning 
cooks recommend— Fleisch- 
mann’s Active Dry Yeast. It’s 
so dependable and fast rising! 
Stays fresh for months so you 
can keep a supply on hand. 
Next time you’re at the grocer’s, 
get this easy-to-use Dry Yeast. 











po RELIEVE suo 
HEADACHE 





FEEL BETTER FAST! 

















What's An ‘Action Ad’? 


Whether you operate a large business or a 


small farm, a 


“” 


powerful little Action Ad” in 


The Progressive Farmer's Classified columns 
can act as your personal salesman. It will call 
on thousands of prospects for almost anything 


you have to sell. 


You will be pleasantly as- 


tounded at the profitable response. Have this 
experience for yourself by placing one in the 
next issue! Write to The Progressive Farmer 


for order blanks .... 


no obligation—lots of 


opportunity! 





ADVERTISERS using our columns are reliable. 
You may order from them with the full sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are dealing 
with reliable firms. 





HAPPY CHILDREN 
LAUGH AND PLAY 

WHEN UPSET TUMMY’S 

GONE AWAY! 


; Mothers Rave About 
this wonderful 
Laxative-Stomach 
Sweetener 


When constipation occasionally upsets little 
stomachs, children often act up, have tz antrums, 
or sulk because they feel miserable, can’t eat 
or sleep right. That’s why wise mothers give 
Syrup of Black-Draught whenever youngsters 
are p tot. suffer gassy digestive upset, sour 
stomach, or bad breath from constipation, 
They know its wonderful laxative action can 
help sweeten such sour stomach, too! Then 
how a child’s disposition improves! 


Sweeten Stomach to Sweeten Child! 


Syrup of Black-Draught tastes honey-sweet so 
children take it eagerly. Made of nature’s pure 
vegetable herbs—selected to act thoroughly, 
but gently. No harsh griping. Given at t 

time, brings comforting relief in morning— 
thus helps sweeten sour stomach too, Your 
child virtually sleeps away these constipation 
worries! Next day youngsters laugh and play! 
No wonder 17,000,000 bottles bave been sold. 
Get Syrup of ‘Black- Draught from druggists, 

orks wonders for a child’s good nature! 


iain For constipation try regular 
Black - Draught, laxative - stomach 
sweetener, famous since 1840. Familiar Powder, 
Granulated or convenient new Tablet form, 
























Helps for Homemakers 
Order These for Your Farm Home Library 





C1) Cool, comfortable, 


of its three bedrooms is a corner room. 


and convenient is our House Plan No. 7 
The dining area in the 
kitchen has a fireplace which makes for easy, casual entertaining. 
Other good features are two complete bathrooms, adequate stor- 
age, breezeway, garage, and screened porch. 

Blueprints $2, additional copies $1 each. 


Each 


D For further information and floor plans of the above plan, get 


House Plan Booklet. 


FOOD 


(1) Camp Cooking Is Easy, and spring 


invites us outside. Our leaflet tells 
you how to prepare Squaw Corn, 
Irish Stew, Hot Cheese Frankfurt- 
ers, and many other appetite teas- 
ers. 5 cents. 


Make Our Favorite Dessert, Ice 
Cream. Learn how to make many 
variations of the old-fashioned 
freezer ice cream as well as the 
newer refrigerator frozen desserts. 

5 cents. 


Summer is on the way and along 
with it, summer fruits. Soon you'll 
have Apples To Cook and Can. 

5 cents. 


Treat Your Family With Peaches. 
They'll enjoy this good fruit in 
shortcake, in ice cream, salads, and 
many other ways given in this leaf- 
let. 5 cents. 


Gardens are now yielding some 
vegetables. You'll have more later. 
Vegetables, New and Old Ways To 
Serve Them, gives many good 
recipes. 5 cents. 
Our Southern homemakers contrib- 
uted the recipes for our booklet, 
Selected Southern Salads and 
Sandwiches. You'll like the sug- 
gestions for picnics, parties, and 
the lunch box. 25 cents. 


FOOD PRESERVATION 


CF It is almost time for Canning Fruits. 


O 


Miss Imlay gives you recipes for 
canning persimmons, rhubarb, 
baked peaches, and spiced apricots 
as well as for the old stand-bys. 


5 cents. 
Freeze Your Meat, Butter, and 
Eggs while they're plentiful, and 
enjoy them later. 5 cents. 


You can make Jams and Jellies in a 
Jiffy by following our recipes and 
using commercial pectin. 5 cents. 


Some Canning Questions and Their 
Answers will help you through the 
canning season. Why canned foods 
sometimes fade, how to prevent 
loss of liquid in jars, and 15 other 
questions are answered. 5 cents. 


0 


0 


It describes all of our house plans. 15 cents. 


Use surplus cabbage to make 
Sauerkraut for Winter Meals. 

5 cents, 
Sauerkraut Dishes, Different and 
Tasty is a brand-new leaflet giving 
13 ways to use kraut. 5 cents, 


ENTERTAINMENT 


[1] Give a Banquet in May or Any 
Day. Suggestions are given for 
Mother’s Day, a father-son ban- 





quet, and a graduation banquet. 
5 cents. 
Make your own Table Decorations 
and Party Favors. Miss Hovey 
gives ideas for each month. 5 cents. 


May is a good month for Teas and 
Receptions. They're easy to give 
with Miss Griswold’s suggestions. 

5 cents. 





























MISCELLANEOUS 


0 


Make picture frames all in one 
piece. Trace the design on ply- 
wood and cut it out with a jigsaw. 
Pattern 301 gives acfual-size de- 
signs and shows how to fit glass 
and backing. 20 cents. 
What Do You Know About Lift 
Insurance? Hard-to-understan 
legal terms are expl 1ined. 5 cents. 


You grow your own flowers, so why 
not Make Your Own Corsage 
Learn the tricks of wiring the flow- 
ers, arranging them, and adding a 
bit of ribbon. 5 cents. 
Learn flower raising and landscap- 
ing from The Flower Lovers 
Guidebook for the Southern States. 
50 cents. 








Check carefully the leaflets and booklets you desire, and mail to Home 


Department, The Progressive 


orders, please. 


Farmer, 
Don’t forget to enclose money and attach your name an 


Birmingham 2, Ala. No c.o.d 








address. 
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The MAN 


who is a 


MOTHER +o 
Millions! 








Few mothers ever tried harder to 
make their children happier and 
more contented than this particular 
man who plays such an important 
part in your life. 

He is the maker of the good 
things America enjoys. He is the 
manufacturer whose whole liveli- 
hood depends upon your liking, 
wanting and buying what he has 
to sell. 

He, and thousands like him, all 
try to outdo each other in competi- 
tion for your favor! 

They make endless effort to bring 
you better products, new ideas, 
finer quality, lower prices, smarter 
styles, and greater conveniences! 

They take pride in what they 
make—pride in their names, and in 
their family of users—you the con- 
sumer! For you, the buyer, are the 
boss in this land of brands! 


v7 7 7 


Remember the brands you see 
advertised in this magazine—and 
buy where you see them featured. 


i y om 


Pe 


tNCORPORATEO 


4 NON-PROFIT EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 
37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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Heart to Heart Talks 


About Wedding fi nformation 


By RUTH RYAN 


Hit. you set 
the date for 
your wedding? Hap- 
py you! Like all oth- 
er brides, you want 
your wedding to be 
beautiful, happy, a 
day to remember. 
We wish that for 
you, too. Perhaps 
these letters from 
other brides, or 
members of their 
families, will provide 
an answer to your 
question. 


Dear R. R.: My 
wedding will be 
small and simple and 
I plan to wear a 
dressmaker suit. 
Must I wear a hat 
and gloves? Should I 
carry a handbag? I 
don’t yet know 
whether the cere- 
mony will be at my 
home oratthe 
church. W.A. J,. 

West Virginia. 

For a church wed- 
ding, you should wear a hat with 
your suit, but you need not wear 
gloves if sleeves are long. You can't 
conveniently carry a handbag if you 
have a small bouquet, and most 
brides do like to carry some flowers. 
If you have a home wedding, you 
won't need a hat, but you might like 
a little halo or spray of flowers for 
your hair. 


Dear R .R.: My future son-in-law 
is an orphan. His only relative who 
will attend the wedding is his 
grandmother. Should she be in the 
receiving line? BP? Ss. 

Tennessee. 


It would be very thoughtful to 
ask the groom’s grandmother to take 
his mother’s place in the receiving 
line. If she cannot stand as long as 
the others in the line, the bride’s 
father should find a comfortable 
chair for her away from the main 
line of traffic. Then he should bring 
all the guests to meet her and, in 
see that she is well taken 
care of. 


Dear R. R.: I am going to be mar- 
ried soon and my friends have al- 


| ready planned several showers for 





me. Must I send thank-you notes 
for shower gifts? L.R. B., Georgia. 


If the showers are informal so 
that you get to open each gift and 
thank the giver individually, you 
need not write your thank-you 
notes. They would be in order for 
gifts taken or sent to a formal tea 
show er where gifts are displayed for 
the guests. In such instances, the 


| bride stays in the receiving line and 





Peggie Nunn Webster, our 
1951 featured bride, plan- 
ned her wedding carefully. 


does not see the gifts 
until the shower is 
over. 


Dear R. R.: May 

I wear a veil if my 
wedding dress is 
only floor-length and 
does not have a 
train? Mit 
Texas. 


It should be simple, 
preferably fingertip 
in length. You might 
fasten it in place 
with a dainty coro- 
net of flowers or tiny 
clusters of flowers at 
each ear. 


Dear R. R.: My 


male relatives who 
can attend our wed- 
ding. His family lives 
very far away, but 
all my family live 
nearby. Would it be 
proper for my broth- 
er to serve as best man? They know 
and like each other, although they 
are not close friends. rT. 2X. 
Arkansas. 


It would be very nice and en- 
tirely proper for your brother to 
serve as best man. 


Dear R. R.: I plan to have a 
church wedding and a reception at 
home. Almost everyone in our small 
community will be invited to both. 
Should I enclose reception cards 
with the wedding invitations? 

C. B. S., Alabama. 


Reception cards are nice and you 
may enclose them. If you prefer, the 
wedding invitations could also cov- 
er the reception. The engraver will 
have the correct form for both styles 
and you can select the one you pre- 
fer. Both are correct, although the 
separate reception cards always 
seem nicer to me. They do cost 
more than the invitations which 
cover the reception, too. 


Dear R. R.: Is a wedding gift ever 
sent to the groom? One of my clos- 
est friends is engaged to be married 
to a girl I have never met. Even 
though I don’t know the bride, 
should I send my gift to her? 

C. 1. R., Louisiana. 


Your wedding gifts should be 
sent to the bride, even though you 
do not know her. Officially, the 
groom does not receive wedding 
gifts although they mean as much 
to him as they mean to the bride. 
If you prefer, you can wait until 
after the ceremony and then address 
it to both of them 





Of course you | 
may wear a veil with | 
a floor-length dress. | 


fiance has no close | 
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KING STA 
KAIST 





EVERY RAISIN A 
PRIZE PACKAGE 
OF QUICK ENERGY 


It takes a whole half-pound of 
plump, sweet Thompson seedless 
grapes to make the raisins in one 
single package of Skinner’s Raisin- 
Bran. And those chewy, King-Size 
raisins are rich in easy-to-digest 
fruit sugar, a prime source of 
quick energy. 


WHOLE WHEAT 
POWER IN EVERY 
CRISP FLAKE 


Skinner's toasted flakes of sun-ripe 
whole wheat are packed with pro- 
teins, minerals and other food 
essentials. They’re crisp... really 
crisp ... so crisp they stay crunchy 
even after you add milk or cream. 





Start Your Day Right... Eat 
ey 


LESS THAN 











CALLOUSES 


To speedily relieve painful callouses, 
a or tenderness on ah as of feet, 
and remove uses—get soft, sooth- 
ing, cushioning Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads. 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 












EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 70, STATION F, ATLANTA, GA. 
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Prepare favorite recipes with 
a new BOSS stove. These eco- 


nomical stoves give you instant, 
easily regulated kerosene cooking 
heat that makes meals a pleasure to 
prepare. Styled for convenience and 
appearance, BOSS stoves have every 
feature you want: sparkling, porcelain 
finish; glass-in-oven door; bright 
nickel non-tilt oven racks; utensil stor- 
age; even heat, sootless burners, 
See your neighborhood dealer... 
replace your old stove with an 
up-to-date BOSS today. 


Write Dept. PF-5 for litera- 
ture and dealer's name. 









FAST 
ACTING 


There isn’t anything better or faster for nerve-racking 
headaches or neuralgic pains than quick-dissolving 
“BC” Headache Tablets or Powders. Also widely 
used for minor muscular aches and functional 
periodic pains. “BC” Tablets or Powders— 
same famous formula, same fast relief. 


10¢+25¢ AND BOTTLES OF 50 & 100 











Get the habit! Read the Classified Section of your Progressive 
Farmer. Buy from these advertisers—you can depend on them. 





FOR GOOD EATING SERVE 











By SALLIE HILL 


ID you ever wish (and, of 

course, you have) that you 
could récall clever or funny stories 
from the books you’ve read? Your 
Own Book of Funny Stories, a 
Pocket Junior illustrated by Ed- 
ward C. Gressley, is a notable col- 
lection. Authors include Ludwig 
Bemelmans, Robert Benchley, Rob- 
ert M. Yoder, Will Cuppy, Franklin 
P. Adams, Ogden Nash, Phyllis Mc- 
Ginley, and others. (Pocket Books, 
Inc., 36 W. 44th Street, New York 
City 18, 35 cents.) 


Mammoth Book of Crosswords 
and Quizzes, edited by Ronny 
Lewis. Puzzles in this book are pre- 
sented as games and provide an en- 
joyable means of education for boys 
and girls from 9 to 14. These 
puzzles will be a companion when 
your child must stay in bed or take 
a train or bus trip. (Hart Publish- 
ing Company, 101 W. 55th Street, 
New York City 19, $1.) 


The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn, 
by Mark Twain. No 
boy (really, no Amer- 
ican) should miss this 
exciting sequel to 
“The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer.” (Pock- 
et Books, Inc., 1230 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City 20, 35 cents.) 





Junior Jamboree, by Jonathan 
Barrow, is a one-volumg library of 
fun and entertainment for boys. 
And what's it all about? Listen to 
the line-up: easy tricks, lessons in 
cartooning, word games, fascinating 
facts, quizzes, true mystery stories, 
exciting adventure stories—enough 
we believe to keep your young son 
or sons happy at home for a whole 
year! (Hart Publishing Company, 
101 W. 55th Street, New York City 
19, $1.75.) 


The Three Story Book, by Mary 
Miller Salem, is an unusual arrange- 
ment of three stories. The house is 
divided in three parts horizontally. 
Your little folks will delight in the 
story of the mice in the attic, the 
dog on the main floor, and the cat 
in the basement, and it’s all about 
the same house! (Childrens Press, 
Inc., Jackson Boulevard and Racine 
Avenue, Chicago 7, IIl., $1.25.) 


Great Women of the Bible, by 
Clarence E. Macartney. Dr. Ma- 
cartney asked his congregation to 
vote on the 10 great women of the 
Bible: Ruth stood first and Eve was 
last on the list. Using these and 
adding other names which were not 
in the first 10, the minister wrote 
his highly readable, inspiring, and 
entertaining book. These _ brief 





stories are well suited for opening 
devotions in a club program. It’s a 
book you can’t lay down until you 
have completed it! (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tenn., $1.) 


So Your Child Won't Eat may be 
the answer to the child-feeding 
problem in your home. With this 
book you can give 


tired menus the W.. 
spark that will wake a 


up lagging appetites. 
Hilda Sachs, the 
author, gives you ta- t— 
bles that show you — 
at a glance what 

makes a well balanced meal, as well 
as ideas for snappy menus. She in- 
cludes a special section on psycho- 
logical problems of feeding, written 
by the eminent baby specialist, 
Samuel Karelitz, M. D. (Sterling 
Publishing Co., Inc., 141 East 44th 
Street, New York City 17, $1.) 





Teach Me to Read, by Mary K. 
Winters, is printed in extra-large 
type, using clear-cut word-picture 
ideas. Children from five to eight 
will especially enjoy the rhyming 
sentences. (Hart Publishing Com- 
pany, 101 W. 55th Street, New 
York City 19, $1.50.) 


The Village Church and Toward 
God, by George Albert Nicholson, 
is a book in which the author re- 
cords his early life memories of re- 
vivals and church services. His 
opening poem, “A World at Prayer,” 
is a ballad from memories of old 
sermons. There is a 
section entitled, “A 
Child Stumbles” 
(The Religious Biog- 
raphy of a Young 
Soul in the Early 
Eighteen Nineties). 
These story poems from village life 
have the dramatic quality of “Spoon 
River Anthology” and some of 
Jesse Stuart’s “pen” pictures. “To- 
ward God,” the second part of the 
book, is a series of meditations by 
an able craftsman with a remark- 
able style all his own. (The Expo- 
sition Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, 


New York City 16, $2.50.) 


Mother and Queen, by Marion 
Crawford, is the story of Queen 
Mary of England. The author of 
“The Little Princesses” reveals 
Britain’s Dowager Queen as one of 
the great women of our time. All in 
all, Miss Crawford’s book is an ab- 
sorbing account of the behind-the- 
scenes picture of life in the British 
royal family. (Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
11, $3.50.) 
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By 
SALLY 
CARTER 


and not saying from which 
side! Children have flown 
from the nest or can take care 
of themselves, and you have 
the first spare time you can 
remember for years! 


S° youre pushing 50... 


Why not use it in some 
“spring gardening” for that 
“second blooming” of your- 
self? Many women have a 
deeper beauty at 60 than they 
ever did at 16. 

You need few tools for this 
gardening . . . almost nothing new, 
unless you’ve been stinting on 
creams. You needa cleansing cream, 
a rich lubricating cream, and a 
cream powder base. Then follow 
this routine: 1) cream cleansing, 2) 
face washing with mild soap, 3) 
smoothing with lubricating cream if 
you're going to bed, or with powder 
base if you’re going out. 

Don’t worry about wrinkles. Wor- 
ry makes frown wrinkles. Other 
wrinkles are just character lines that 
life etches on every face. You 
wouldn’t want a smoothly blank 
face after you'd lived fruitfully! 

And don’t worry about gray hair. 
It is a lovely, flattering silver crown 
if it is well kept. Frequent home 
permanents and shampoos, fol- 
lowed by steel-gray or platinum 
rinses, and a becoming, modish 
hair-do will do wonders for you. 
Don't cling to the hair-do you've al- 
ways worn. 

For bright eyes and a youthful 
step, pamper yourself with a mid- 
morning or afternoon nap. Flop 
down in chair or bed with feet 
above your head, propped up with 
pillows or a rolled quilt. Let toes, 
legs, fingers, arms, and then your 
body flop like a sack of meal not 
tied in the middle. If you can sleep 
or only 10 min- 
utes, that will put real bloom ‘in 


a half hour or more, 


. your face. 


Don't worry about being sylph- 
like. Past 40, it is better to look 
pleasingly plump than haggardly 


Get "Em Now! 


Order today the free beauty 
leaflets listed below. Check 
those you desire, fill in coupon, 
and mail to Sally Carter, Home 
Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, at office nearest you— 
Raleigh, Memphis, Dallas, or 
Birmingham. 


Name 





Every age is a good age! 


thin. But if your poundage is a 
health handicap, cut your intake of 
sweets, starches, and fats, and let 
your housework, correctly done, 
serve as good slimming exercise. 
Watch your posture! 

Backache and fatigue may indi- 
cate that vou need a_ supporting 
foundation made to order. It will 
prove an economy as well as a com- 
fort, beauty, and health asset. So 
will specially fitted shoes that take 
the burden off your feet. More wrin- 
kles are caused by foot troubles than 
by age. 

Be sure not to neglect dental 
check ups . . . they are more needed 
now than ever to prevent or arrest 
tooth and gum troubles. 

Now is the time when a semian- 
nual check up by your doctor 
changes from “I should” to “I abso- 
lutely must.’ 

Make-up can’t substitute for the 
glow of good health and youth, but 
never underestimate its “lifting” 
power. Select a pale cream-type 
rouge, apply it high on the cheeks, 
blend it well, then apply your pow- 
der base and powder . . . both with a 
rosy tint. Use the palest lipstick you 
can find, and if it looks harsh, pow- 
der over it. 

“Second blooming” is not hard. 
But back of this “second blooming” 
lie years of cultivation of the spirit 
that shines in your eves and etches 
itself into your expression. Those 
vears make you a lovely woman... 
and the loveliest of mothers! 


0 Vacation Beauty Needs for 
Every Woman 

© Beauty May Begin at 
Forty 

C1) What Does Your Smile 
Reveal? 

© Shining Beauty for Your 
Hair 

O Tricks in the Art of Apply- 
ing Make-Up 
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A BEAUTY PLAN FOR BUSY WOMEN 
THAT TAKES JUST @% 12 MINUTES A DAY 





Take § munities a-viaft - unatos tach mating 


..to cleanse your face with Cara Nome ..to stimulate surface circulation with 


Cleansing Cream, Cold Cream, or Cara Nome Skin Freshener or Astrin- 


Special Cleansing Cream. This softens gent. This leaves complexion dewy 


and loosens surface impurities that fresh, clean—ready for Cara Nome Skin 


tend to clog pores and interfere with Lotion (for oily skin)...or Cara Nome 


their natural functions. Cream is easily Make-Up Stick foundation for dry 


Sc ARUEBSS aos 


removed with tissues. skin, as a make-up base. 





id 3 
& 

..to pat your face briskly with Cara ..to apply one of the delicate shades 
Nome Skin Freshener (or Astringent, if of Cara Nome Face Powder. Then Cara 
your skin is oily). This removes surplus Nome Lipstick ...and you’re ready for 
cream—gives skin vibrant freshness! the day —radiantly lovely! 

> Fs ! 
> | = ~~ wrF 
=a oe (2 Ve te a 
XS 44 5) > ES \¢ 
ENB § S\el 


..to massage with a softening lubricant. Cara Nome Cosmetics are hypo-aller- 


Use Cara Nome Skin Cream or Skin Oil. 
This helps keep skin smooth and soft. 


genic...carefully compounded of safe, 


pure ingredients...created especially... 


For The one woman in ton wilh Sonactive Skin. 


CARA NOME 


Cwm AT NO EXTRA COST 
CARA NOME COLOGNE STICK 


(Purse Size) 






with $1 purchase of 


Y any CARA NOME Toiletries 


during May only 





wike 


a, ™ 


bold 6 


51en mn 








, ‘ Creams, Oils, Lotions and 
Face Powder .......--. $1.10 
Astvingemn? ...2---ece8 $1.35 
Make-Up Stick ......++-s $1.50 


Plus Federal Tox 


sold at 


exalt 


drug stores everywhere 








Po 
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aa 
is ws 
them white 
and SANITARY, too, 
with CLOROK! 


hygienically clean. It’s the most 
efficient germ-killer of its kind! 


Clorox is a 4 in 1 product. Besides 
bleaching and making cottons 
and linens sanitary, it removes 
stains and deodorizes. Clorox 
is extra gentle, free from caustic 
...@ patented, linen-conserving 
feature exclusive with Clorox! 


And CLOROX protects health in 

77 routine cleaning, too! 
Laboratory tests prove 
=) that harmful germs 
= t i often exist on clean- 
AU |} looking sinks, drain- 
boards, refrigerators, 
tubs, wash basins, toilet bowls 
and floors. It’s easy to make these 
home germ centers sanitary with 
Clorox, for Clorox disinfects ... 
it also removes stains and de- 
odorizes. Directions on the label. 

















“ opt. 1952, Clorox Chemical Co 
When it’s CLOROX-clean... 
it's SAFER for Family Health! 


For the 


LITTLEST FOLKS 


PP dis, 
Paid 
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School will soon be out and you can play all day long. Save some time 
to help Mother and Dad, though, so they can have a holiday, too. 


By MISS KATE 


O you make May baskets in 
D your community? In lots of 
towns, the boys and girls make pret- 
ty paper baskets and fill them with 
flowers. They get up bright and 
early to hang these on doorknobs of 

their friends on 
May Day. It’s fun 
to do anytime in 
May. It’s a nice 
way to say, “I love 
your 
mother. You can 
make a very pret- 
ty May basket with a lace paper 
doily. Fold it in half and paste the 
bottom edge together all the way 
around. Now cut a round hole in the 
top—not too big, or the flowers will 
fall out. Use a strip of colored paper 
for the handle. 


Would you like to make a Moth- 
er’s Day card all by yourself? You 
can use almost any kind of. paper— 
writing paper, construction sheets, 
gift wrapping, or 
even pieces of 
wallpaper. Cut it 
about twice as big 
as you want your 
card to be. Then 
fold it and write 
a sweet verse or 
message inside. 

Tie it with a pretty ribbon, some 
wool thread, or a piece of colored 
string. If your paper is plain, cut 


you,” to 


out some flowers or butterflies and 
paste them on the front. 

Do the birds like to fly around 

your house and play in your yard? 

More of them 

will come around 


if you'll put some | 


food out for them. 
Ask Mother for a 
flat pan—like a pie 
plate. Melt some beef fat and pour 
it into the pan. While it is still warm, 
sprinkle on some chopped nuts, lit- 
tle bits of peanut butter, or some lit- 
tle bread crumbs. Set it out where 
you can watch it, but be sure it isn’t 
where cats are likely to come. 
Summer is a good time to keep a 
guest book. Fold some large sheets 
of paper and cut them into squares 
to make your pages. Ask Mother to 
sew them on the machine, or lace 
them together with string. Then, 
you can ask each of your summer 
visitors to sign his name on a page, 
and you can write the date there. 


What a Small Lad Thinks 
By Edna Hamilton 


I shall sail up 
to the man in the moon 
and have a talk 
with him real soon. 
The stars will wink 
and blink their eyes 
as we sail on clouds 
through bright-blue skies! 














NEXT CONTEST 


What do you like to do on vacations? Do you 
like to help on the farm? Would you rather go 
swimming than do anything else? What are you 
planning to do between now and September when 
school starts again? Let’s have a good letter con- 
test about “What I Like To Do on My Vacation.” 
Write your letters by yourself, if you can, and send 
them to me by June 10. If you are under 10 years 
of age, send your letter to Miss Kate, Home De- 

partment, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. Prizes 
in savings stamps will be $5, $3.50, $2.50, and $1. 
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Now you can 


Make it at home/ 


with ZERO 


qewaaasera 


1 pkg. Zero 144 cups milk 
makes a quart 

1 Mix Zero with cold milk. (Takes 
less than a minute.) 

2 Pour into freezing tray and 
freeze solid. 

3 Break up and spoon mixture into 
mixing bowl. Allow to soften 
slightly. Whip for approximately 
2 minutes or until smooth and 
creamy. Serve immediately. 


AT LAST! you can make super- 


smooth Frozen Custard style des- 
sert right at home. Requires only 4 
minutes work. Only one freezing. 
Gives you perfect texture every time! 
Only 4c a serving, including the 
cost of the milk. If you favor choco- 
late flavor, try new chocolate flavored 
Zero. Delicious! 
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TRADEMARKED 
MERCHANDISE 


Did you ever stop to think what the trade- 


mark on your tractor, radio or stove means? 


it is the manufacturer's signature . . 
acknowledgment that he has created ¢ 
product he is proud of, and he wants the 
world to know about it. 


Just as you would refuse to sign a check 
which you knew would have no value, ¢ 
manufacturer would hesitate to trademark 
ond advertise a product unless he had built 
into it the necessary quality to make it ¢ 
“good buy” at the price asked. 


Pooccccccovcsocccorooocooettttnt 
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Have Food and Frolic 
In Mother’s Honor 


i 


For a Mother’s Day surprise, make a Sandwich Pinwheel iced with pale 


green cream cheese decorated with olives, shrimp, and pickled onions. 


By CAROLYNN FLANDERS 


N spring we get so excited about 

the first flower buds, green 
sprouts winking from the garden 
rows, and the nice feel of another 
spring that we sometimes forget 
that soon comes Mother's Day. 

Whether she’s a new mother or a 
grandmother, nothing could please 
her more than a surprise party with 
all her friends invited. 

Elaborate decorations aren’t nec- 
essary. Fill bowls with spring flow- 
ers from the garden and cover the 
table with a pretty pastel cloth. If 
you have china cups and saucers 
with a floral pattern, they will add 
color to your setting. Serve the spe+ 
cial kind of sandwich shown above 
with coffee or iced tea. 


Bible Quiz 

When the guests arrive, give each 
a pencil and paper. Read to them 
these quotes from the Bible. Guests 
are to write down where they would 
find each in the Bible (for 3 points), 
and why it was said (for 2 points). 
This gives 5 points for each an- 
swered completely right. 

1. “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread .. .” 

2. “. .. whence shall we buy 
bread that these may eat?” 

3. “Buy us and our land for bread 
... that we may live...” 

4. “And the ravens brought him 
bread and flesh in the morning, and 
bread and flesh in the evening . . .” 
5. “. . . command that these 
stones be made bread.” 

6. “Behold, I will rain bread from 
heaven for you. . .” 

7. “. . . they saw a fire .. . and 
fish laid thereon, and bread.” 

8. “. .. she gave the savoury 
meat and the bread . . . into the 
hand of her son Jacob.” 

9. “... arise, and eat bread, and 
let thine heart be merry. I will give 
thee the vineyard. .. .” 

10, “, . . she constrained him to 
eat bread. And so it was, that as oft 


as he passed by, he turned in thither 
to eat bread.” 
Key to Bible Quiz 

1. Genesis 3:19. Said to Adam 
by God at the time Adam was driv- 
en from the Garden of Eden. 

2. John 6: 5. Jesus asked Philip 
at the time of the incident when the 
5,000 were fed. 

3. Genesis 47:19. Said by the 
Egyptians to Joseph during famine. 

4. I Kings 17: 6. Feeding of Eli- 
jah in the desert. 

5. Matthew 4: 3. Said by Satan 
to Christ at time of the temptations 
in the wilderness. 

6. Exodus 16: 4. Said by God to 
Moses when the children of Israel 
were in the wilderness. 

7. John 21: 9. Scene on shore of 
the lake; after the Resurrection, spo- 
ken of the disciples when they were 
coming to shore in the boat, and 
saw Christ. 

8. Genesis 27: 17. Spoken of Re- 
bekah, when she persuaded Jacob 
to deceive his father. 

9. I Kings 21: 7. Said by Jezebel 
to Ahab when he wanted the vine- 
yard belonging to Naboth. 

10. II Kings 4: 8. Spoken of the 
Shunammite woman who extended 
hospitality to Elisha. 


Sandwich Pinwheel 

Make the five following spreads: 
flaked salmon with mayonnaise, egg 
salad, relish and cheese, deviled 
ham and cream cheese, pickle relish 
and butter. 

Use thinly sliced, fresh, white 
bread. Make a sandwich “stack,” 
using all five fillings and six slices of 
bread. Repeat until there are seven 
stacks. Trim off crusts. Cut each 
stack in half, on the diagonal. Ar- 
range triangles on a platter to form 
two pinwheels. Frost top and one 
side of each pinwheel with cream 
cheese, whipped until fluffy and 
tinted pale green with a drop of 
food coloring. Top with radish rose. 
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if you don’t get 50% more glasses 
of jam and jelly with Sure-Jell 
Pectin’s Short-Boil Recipes!” 


Ded 





A Product of General Foods 


We make this offer so you can prove to yourself that you get 50% 
more glasses of jam and jelly with Sure-Jell’s Short-Boil Recipes 
than with slow, tedious long boiling! Here’s why: 

One-minute boil—saves precious juice and flavor! 


Coded for freshness—you know Sure-Jell is fresh! 


60 kitchen-tested recipes—for perfect results, follow recipes 
exactly. 


Highly concentrated—made from natural fruit pectin, the ‘‘jelly- 
ing’’ substance found in varying amounts in all fruits, Sure-Jell 
is a highly concentrated powdered fruit pectin product. 


Vee Ee 
IT’S A FACT! 


Almost 290,000,000 

glasses of jam and 

jelly were made with 

Sure-Jell in 1951— 


to get triple your money back: 
If you don’t / 

get 50% more jam z j 
— Sure-Jell’s Short-Boil Sean aed 
— pocrg J —_ boiling, just return 
f ‘ane! of Sure-Jell package i 
jelly glasses on it) to me Ee ee 








about 31% times as 250 P: ; Jell, Dept. P 
= in x ga Ave., N. Y. 17,N. Y, Seace 
many as were made clude your name and address what st 
’ u 


Paid for Sure-Jell, 


telling what mech and 25 words or less 


POR. od you prefer < 
_ ae compared with Sure “Jell'e Yo a 
Bet back triple what you paid for fran 


with all other powdered 
pectins combined. 


*HERE’S ALL YOU DO 





Sure-Jell, plus postage costs. —— 
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EY applying present-day knowl- 
edge, parents can help their 
children to become healthier adults 
than they themselves are,” said a doc- 
tor who was guest speaker at a Par- 
ent-Teacher Association. 

“How can we make our children 
healthier than we are?” Mrs. John- 
ston inquired when the doctor asked 
for questions. 

“Consult your doctor early in preg 
nancy and remain under his care 
until the baby is born. This prenatal 
care enables the doctor to discover 
danger signals, take necessary pre- 
cautions against complications, and 
prevent serious accidents. Routine 
monthly examinations include the 
necessary pelvic measurements. You 
need instructions about diet, exer- 
cise, and clothing. Blood and other 
laboratory tests will also be made.” 

“How often should a doctor see a 
baby?” asked Mrs. Jones. 

“At least once a month during the 
first year, even though he remains 
well. If your family doctor does not 
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Let’s Have 


’-Children 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 


make a practice of looking after 
babies himself, he will be glad to 
refer you to a baby specialist. Also, 
county health departments are glad 
to give advice in regard to weight 
and development, diet, vaccination 
against infectious diseases, bathing, 
clothing, bowel and sleeping habits. 

“During the first year a_ baby’s 
needs are mostly concerned with 
food, safety, habits, and comfort,” 
the doctor continued. 


“Every growing child needs three 


meals a day at regular intervals. He 
should be put to bed at the same 
hour each night and have an oppor- 
tunity of playing outdoors every day 
in the fresh air. His teeth should re- 
ceive regular dental attention and all 
physical defects should be corrected 
in their early stages. Preschool clinics 
held by health departments are of 
great assistance in calling physical 
defects to the attention of parents. 
“Cleanliness should be taught in 
childhood. Train your children to 


wash their hands before eating and 
after visiting the toilet. 

“The undernourished child is usy- 
ally underweight and doesn’t gain as 
rapidly as his associates. He is pale, 
dull, and listless, has dark rings un- 
der the eyes, tires easily, and has no 
desire for work or play. The condi- 
tion can often be traced to lack of 
appetite and a dislike for certain 
foods, especially such essentials as 
milk, eggs, cereals, and vegetables.” 

“How can I get my three-year-old 
Sammy to eat?” Mrs. Smith begged. 

“Prepare the food tastily and serve 
it in pleasant surroundings. Avoid 
scolding and fault-finding at meal- 
time. Let him take a short nap be- 
fore the meal. Take him to your doe- 
tor for a complete physical exami- 
nation. Diseased tonsils or some other 
underlying infection may be his trou- 
ble. Today we recommend removing 
tonsils and adenoids only if they are 
infected and discharge poisons into 
the blood, or if they interfere with 
the child’s breathing or hearing. 

“See that your child gets milk, 
fruits, vegetables, and whole-grain 
cereal to build good teeth.” 

“What about vaccinations for chil- 
dren?” was the next question. 

“Young babies should be _ vacci- 
nated against whooping cough, diph- 
theria, and smallpox,” he advised. 
“These vaccinations should be re- 
peated before the child starts to 
school, and at this time typhoid vae- 
cine and tetanus toxoid should be 
added to the list of measures against 
serious preventable diseases.” 
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HAVE CAT FITS IF WERE LATE 
FOR DINNER! 























VERY FUNNY! we're 
OUT OF GAS, AND THE 
LAST FILLING STATION WAS 
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SAKES ALIVE, YOU DO LOOK. 
TUCKERED OUT. A GOOD THING 
"I MADE IED LIPTON TEA FOR. 
DINNER. THERE'S NOTHING LIKE 
THAT BRISK FLAVOR TO REFRESH 
[oe A Bopy! 











Boy-0-BOy! THIS ICED TEA REALLY 
HITS THE SPOT! IT SURE HAS 








WHEN YOU FEEL ALL WASHED OUT ON A 
WARM, STICKY DAY...RELAX, AND ENJOY 
ICED LIPTON TEA. IT DOES MORE THAN 























brisk flavor, 
never flat ! 


‘s 
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, a 4A Thrifty, too! Tea, even as choice as Lipton’s, 
less than any other drink except water. 
by the pitcherful on hot days! 











































































| How To Can Chick 
7 ow To Can Chicken 
1in as ; 
pale, By Beverly Reynolds 
S un- 
as no 
ondi- 
ck of 
ertain DELICIOUS addi- 
ls as A tion to your pantry 
bles.” shelf is home - canned 
ur-old chicken. Serve the canned 
gged, chicken in pie, stew, or 
serve salad, or bake it. A fa- 
Avoid vorite method is to wrap 
meal- each piece in a strip of 
p be- bacon. Fasten the bacon 
- doc- with toothpicks and bake 
xami- the chicken at 350 de- 
other grees F. for 30 minutes, 
trou- or until the bacon browns. 
oving The following direc- 
y are tions are for canning the 
; into chicken at home. 
with 
g. 
milk, > 
grain Bone each piece of 
chicken by cutting down 

. chil- the inside of the piece 
= to the bone, then cutting 

f meat from around the 
vaccl- bone. Remove the 
diph- meat in one piece. 
vised. 
e re- 
ts to 
| vae- 
ld be < 
zainst Pack meat into pint 


jars or tin cans, using 
one chicken to each 
jar. Stand pieces up- 
right and pack tight- 
ly. Allow chicken to 
come to top of jar. 
Add % teaspoon of 
salt to each jar. Place 
open jars in pressure 
cooker containing 
enough water to come 
halfway up the jar. 


Place lid on cooker, NOW...ENJOY THE LAST WORD /; No othor GAS Ramge-0r 


but do not fasten. 


Open peteock. When IN AUTOMATIC COOKING WITH / omy namge — fas abl off 


Ultramatie 









steam comes out, ’ 
"AS EASIEST RANGES |; — these Caloric features ! 
TO KEEP CLEAN 


start timing; steam 
gently 50 minutes. 





Automatic lighting of all top burners 
Automatic lighting of ovens and broilers 


Automatic heat control of oven 
temperatures 


Automatic Oven Clock Control (optional) 
Automatic 4-Hour Timer e Hold-Heat Oven 


i 
/ 
! 
There’s many an exciting new thrill to 
meal-getting with an Ultramatic Caloric, j 
specially made for LP-Gas. Slip your whole i 
dinner into one of these capacious ovens \ Preset ction = 
in the morning and come home to a meal | Recessed oven light © TriSet Burners 
1 
} 
\ 
| 
\ 








that’s done to a turn. Put on your break- Veri-Clean BroilereSeamiess Construction 
fast coffee the night before and have it Porcelain enamel, inside and out 

P P Triple-coat, acid-resisting white parts 
perking merrily when you get up. 

Everything’s automatic in the beautiful, 
streamlined Caloric: All top burners, all 
ovens and broilers light automatically. | 
Oven heat is regulated to exact tempera- \ 
tures by automatic control. Automatic | 
Oven Clock Control and 4-Hour Timer | ; 

a - that durable porcelain enamel, 
banish pot-watching forever. | inside and out; that extra-solid 

TriSet top burners give you /fast-boil, construction, everywhere. Those 

| 
| 
! 
] 







> 


Remove jars from 
cooker and seal with 
new, clean jar lids. 
Return to cooker, 
fasten lugs, but leave 
Petecock open. Allow 
steam to escape seven 
minutes. Close pet- 
cock and allow pres- 
sure to reach 10 
Pounds. Keep the 
Pressure steady at 10 
pounds for 60 min- 
utes. Remove jars 
from cooker and set 
on towel, out of 






















For Men only 


Caloric dealers welcome hus- 
bands at demonstrations. Men 
appreciate that sturdy, one-piece 
front frame of heavy-gauge steel; 

























° . ae features mean a lifetime of trou- 
keep-boil or tiny keep-warm heat. Veri- nin.dinee eairdied. Ueseanieaeel 
Clean Broiler lifts out for washing. 59% of all homes cook with gas; 

We don’t have space to tell you all the 


four times as many as the nearest 
‘ ther fuel (U.S. C fi a 
wonderful features of Caloric, but, lady, other fuel ( ensus figures) 


















drafts, and allow to : you'll love ’em! Why not see a complete 

cool. Store in cool, demonstration at your Caloric dealer’s? (Op) a TT 

dry place. Look for his name under “Caloric’”’ in j % fo E Guaranteed by 
your classified telephone book. j - Soe 





/ (All Caloric models are factory equipped for 


CALORIC STOVE CORPORATION, TOPTON, PA. “Pyrofax” Bottled Gas or other LP-Gases.) 
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Peggie uses a warm, not hot, iron to seal the In her left hand Peggie holds a bag of sau- 
lining of freezer cartons. She holds a pot sage made into patties. In her right hand is 
lifter under lining to prevent burned fingers. a carton of peaches that she and Prince froze. 





From Bride to Homemaker 


Miss Cantrell and Lawrence Todd recently 
visited Peggie Webster, our 1951 “Bride 
of the Year.” They bring you pictures and 


a story of this new farm homemaker. 


By ORIS CANTRELL 


EARLY a year ago Peggie Nunn Webster 
was a brand-new bride. Today she’s a full- 
fledged farm homemaker. And you should 

see the efficient use she makes of her new house- 
hold equipment. 

I was particularly impressed with the freezer 
management she has learned. As a home eco- 
nomics student at Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
she had learned a great deal, but a year’s experi- 
ence in her own kitchen taught her more. 

She freezes peaches, apples, blackberries, straw- 
berries, English peas, black-eye peas, butterbeans, 
snapbeans, corn, asparagus, okra, fish, beef, and 
pork. The freezer also takes care of left-overs. 

“I like to freeze a small amount of fruit or vege- 
tables at a time,” remarked this young home- 
maker. “Then I don’t get so tired, and the food is 
handled fast enough that it doesn’t lose quality. 

“Someone told me once that it was foolish to 
blanch vegetables,” Peggie said. “I tried just a 
small amount of butterbeans without blanching, 
and they were not good! I pick my vegetables 
early in the morning or late in the afternoon and 
follow the rule of ‘an hour from garden to freezer.’ ” 

Of course Peggie has learned some things by the 
trial-and-error method. For instance, last sum- 
mer she froze peaches in quart cartons. She and 
Prince, her husband, can’t eat the whole quart at 
one sitting, as well as they like peaches. So she 
cooks the surplus and uses it for pies later. This 
summer she is profiting by that mistake and is 
using pint containers instead of quarts. 

“Tll swap my quarts to Mother for some of her 
pints,” Peggie told me. To prevent peaches from 
turning dark, she uses ascorbic acid. 

When a homemaker has ready-to-serve food in 
her freezer, it is no chore to prepare a company 
meal. That’s just another of Peggie’s good home 
management practices. Already 
she has successfully frozen ap- 
ple pies, Lane cake, fruit cake, 
rolls, and nut bread. She also 
uses the freezer for left-overs. 
She and Prince especially like 
soup and hash from the freezer. 

“Prince likes hot biscuits for 
breakfast,” sthiled Peggie. “I got 
tired making them every morn- 
ing. “I remembered that my 
great-grandmother always made 
a big batch and baked them just 








Prince watches approvingly as Peggie places two of her 





To avoid a last-minute rush, Peggie puts ice in her cut. Bake in a hot oven (450 


as she needed them. I got her 
recipes and now I make the en- 
tire recipe, bake what we need, 
and store the rest in my refrig- 
erator. The dough will keep a 
week or longer.” 

I sampled those biscuits along 
with her Southern fried chicken 
from the freezer. They were de- 
licious, as was the pie made from 
frozen blackberries. 

Peggie gave me her biscuit 
recipe, which is really a com- 
bination biscuit and roll. I be- 
lieve you'll like it, too. 


42 cups flour } yeast cake 

V4 teaspoon soda V4 cup shortening 

4 teaspoons bak- 2 cups butter- 
ing powder milk 


1 teaspoon salt 


Mix dry ingredients. Add 
yeast, melted shortening, and 
milk. Turn out on lightly floured 
board and knead gently. Roll and 





frozen apple pies in the preheated oven for company dinner. tea glasses and places them in the refrigerator. degrees F.). 
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ICTURE COOK BOOK \ esaaet 
fy no oxta COT fp 













Don’t wait another day to buy the new iron you’ve always wanted. Because 
while supplies last, your appliance dealer offers you Betty Crocker’s Picture Cook 
Book at no extra cost when you buy a General Mills Tru-Heat Iron. It’s an 
opportunity you won’t want to miss, so hurry! Look for the display at your store 
that tells all about this great money-saving offer. 


Its the iron with the shape [As the nation’ 
that makes the difference Mt SET Setlinle Coor Boag 


Only lightweight iron (3 Ibs. 2 oz.) with 2,161 recipes tested by Betty 
a permanent scratch-resistant soleplate. Crocker’s famed home service 
Never loses its easy glide! staff and homemakers across 













the nation. 

@ 463 pages—the result of 12 
years’ planning 

@ Hundreds of “how-to-do-it” 
pictures and color photographs 


@ The biggest cook book sensa- 
tion in 10 years 


Bett Crocker 


of General Mills 





Roll iron over on Safety Side Rest. 

Less danger of toppling. 

Tapered heel irons backward 
as easily as forward. 











A TERRIFIC BARGAIN that only General Mills could offer! 


$ liginwcight 
T 425 Tru-Heat’ Iron 


350 o Betty Crocker 
= Cook Book 


$1845 vaLue 
BOTA FoR Oonty 


$1495 


ONLY WHILE SUPPLY LASTS 
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alloy days 


ane hore 


Yes, Madame (or Mademoiselle), you 
are living in an era of better days and 
better ways for women. And since this 
begins to sound like an adver- 
tisement, let us frankly explain 
that we are indeed trying to sell 
you something; namely, the 
Tampax method of monthly 
Sanitary protection....And.this Tampax 
method really is a “modern improve- 
ment” that is guaranteed to make a 
woman’s clouds roll away even on the 
darkest afternoon. 

No belts, no pins, no outside pads— 
that's Tampax. No chafing, no odor, no 
bulges or ridges. So small you can carry 
a month's supply in purse. So dainty 
you can’t feel the Tampax while wearing 
it. Invented by a doctor for internal use. 
Made of pure absorbent cotton. Slender 
patented applicators for easy insertion. 

You really feel free with Tampax! It 
raises your morale during ‘‘those days” 
each month. Give Tampax a try, next 
time. Sold at drug and notion counters 
in 3 absorbencies: Regular, Super, Junior. 
Month's supply goes into purse. Small, 
dainty—no disposal problem. Look for 
Tampax Vendor in restrooms through- 
out the United States. Tampax Incorpo- 
rated, Palmer, Mass. 


NO BELTS 
NO PINS 
NO PADS 
NO ODOR 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 





TAMPAX INCORPORATED ates 
Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Size is checked below. 


( ) REGULAR ( ) SUPER ( ) JUNIOR 


Name 


| or shantung. 





Sunny Day Styles 


2124—Pocket play suit for sun fun; ruf- 
fle-sleeved dress for sundown! Sizes 1, 2, 
3, 4. Size 2: suit, Us yards 35-inch ma- 
terial; dress, 1% yards. 


2366—Sun-season dirndl with scalloped 
yoke and sleeves. Make in a cool, wash- 
able cotton. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8: 2% 
yards 35-inch material. 


2452-—Girl’s (or boy’s!) sunsuit. Use 
seersucker, calico, gingham. Sizes 6 
months, 1, 2, 3, 4. Size 2: % yard 35-inch 
fabric; bonnet, % yard. 


2664—A bolero provides the shelter for 
this scoop-necked basic with new bell- 
flared skirt. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16: 6% 
yards 35-inch fabric. 

2331—This cap-sleeved  shirtwaist is 
cool, neat. Try cotton plaid, pique, linen, 
Sizes 12 to 48. Size 18: 4% 
yards 35-inch fabric. 


PATTERNS 25 CENTS EACH 


PLEASE PRINT 
Name 


Street or RFD 


No pattern sent without coin, money or- 
der, check, or stamps (coins preferred). 


CLEARLY 


Pattern Number 


ai Tre ne E 


eee cep N SMO SA Bh 8 


Mail your order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 
Ala. If you wish Spring and Summer Fashion Magazine for 25 cents, check (. 


(Attach $2 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 











HOW TO SAVE STEPS 
WITH PAPER BAGS 


Carry a paper bag 
for collecting litter 
when ‘'‘straighten- 
ing up” the house. 
Contents can all be 
dumped at once. 


How to polish furniture 
and floors in a jiffy 


a 


ALL PURPOSE 


polish 





Shine ’em quick ’n’ easy with O-Cedar 
All-Purpose Polish. NO HARD RUBBING 
—and what a luster! Does 3 jobs at once: 
Cleans! Polishes! Protects! Few drops 
on dust cloth prevents dust scattering. 


How to dust floors 
the easy way 


Use an O-Cedar Triangular Mop. 
Sweep-suction action works like a charm 

° . re | 
—picks up more dust and holds it! 
Wedge-shaped tip cleans corners. Wash- 
able. Polish treated, or untreated for 
waxed floors. 


See the man who sells 
6) 


cedar 
‘the greatest help in housekeeping!" 


O-Cedar Corp‘n 
Chicago, Illinois 


O-Cedar of Canada, Ltd. 
Stratford, Ontario, Can. 


Good Housekeeping 
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Remembered Recipes 


From Mother’s Kitchen 


By SALLIE HILL 


N Mother’s Day, .the second 

Sunday in May, it is the accept- 
ed custom to wear a flower in honor 
of one’s mother and to send her 
fowers and other gifts. Nothing 
compliments a mother quite so 
much as a special Mother’s Day 
dinner or tea. You will make her 
favorite cake, of course. You may 
like to whip up a package of layer 
cake mix like the delicate cake 
shown on this page. 

Certainly any mother will be 
pleased and the family will bless 
you if you prepare some family fa- 
vorites from your mother’s collec- 
tion. We went “fishing” for these 
favorites and came up with some 
clip-and-save specials: 


Britches Patches 

Johnnie Hovey says this fried del- 
icacy Was a treat when she was 
growing up on the farm. Her grand- 
mother first made these fried puffs. 
1VY2 tablespoons 


shortening 
¥% cup milk 


2 cups flour 

3 teaspoons baking 
powder 

1 teaspoon salt 


Sift our and measure; add bak- 
ing powder and salt; sift again. Cut 
in the shortening until the mixture 
resembles cOarse cornmeal. 

Stirring in with fork, add enough 
milk to make ‘soft dough, or until 
flour leaves sides of bowl and fol- 
lows fork; continue stirring until all 
four disappears. 

Turn out on board; knead lightly 
for about half a minute. Turn 
smooth side up and pat dough or 
roll % inch thick; cut in. squares 


with sharp knife. Drop these 





patches” in skillet of hot fat. Let 

brown and turn. Drain on absorb- 
ent paper and serve quickly while 
still hot. Good with syrup, honey, 
jelly or preserves, and country 
ham or sausage. 


Southern Pecan Pie 

Mrs. Robert N. Davis, Dale Coun- 
ty, Ala., has won acclaim with this 
pie which is handed down from her 
mother, Mrs. Ralph Snell, also of 
Dale County. 


Y2 cup sugar 1 tablespoon 
1 cup dark corn margarine 
syrup 1%, cups pecan 

V4 teaspoon salt halves 

1 tablespoon flour 1 unbaked 9-inch 

3 eags pastry shell 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

Beat together sugar, syrup, salt, 
flour, and eggs. Add vanilla, melted 
margarine, and pecans. Pour in 
unbaked shell. Bake in slow oven 
(300 degrees F.) for about one hour 


or until filling is just set. 


Mother’s Nut and Raisin Cookies 

“This cooky is delicious and keeps 
well,” declares Mrs. William Cook, 
Wilcox County, Ala. 


1 cup butter Y2 teaspoon 

1Y% cups sugar powdered ginger 
3 eggs Y2 teaspoon mace 
1 teaspoon soda Y2 teaspoon 

1 tablespoons lemon extract 


hot water 1% cups chopped 
3%, cups cake nuts 
flour 1 cup seedless 


Y2 teaspoon salt raisins 


Cream butter and sugar. Then 
add well beaten eggs and soda 
which has been dissolved in hot 
water. To this mixture add cake 
flour and the rest of the ingredients. 
Mix well and chill. Roll out and 
cut with cooky cutter. Bake in a 
350-degree oven. 


For Mother’s Day, prepare something different. Your own 
favorite cake, or one made easily with a package of cake mix, 
is a good start. To make it special, sprinkle confectioners 


sugar through a lace paper doily to make a pretty design. 


TASTES SO GOOD! 
ITS A WONDERFUL 





nutritious nonfat milk 
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STARLAC FULL OF THRIFTY 


NOURISHMENT ! 
























FOR COOKING 
AND WHIPPING TOO! 


DRINK ! 


* 


oweeees 


PD OO. Mas. meson 


Starlac makes 





Starlac nonfat dry milk is top-quality milk, with only the 
water and fat removed. You put back the water, mix for a min- 
ute, and chill. Makes wonderful-tasting, nutritious nonfat milk 
for drinking, cooking and cereals. You can whip Starlac, too. 






So convenient! Starlac package needs no refrigeration. You 
can make a cup, a quart or all 5 quarts at a time. 





Starlac is wonderful for your family. Ask any home econo- 
mist or nutritionist. 





Get a package of Starlac at your grocer’s today. 











Spe 





z 


~ 





BORDEN’S GUARANTEE 


Except for the fat, a quart of Starlac gives you the same amount 


; q 
of nourishment as a quart of top-quality milk. Every quart of 
Starlac gives you: 
PROTEINS for tissue growth and repair. 
CALCIUM for strong teeth and bones. 
g ¢ 


OTHER MINERALS for maintaining good health. 
B VITAMINS for healthier nerves. 
CARBOHYDRATES for energy and pep. 


1. Borden guarantees that Starlac nonfat milk is,protein-protected by an 
exclusive Borden process. The goodness and nourishment can not escape. 
That’s why Starlac always tastes so good! 2. Borden guarantees that 
Starlac uses top-quality milk from tested herds only. 3. Borden guaran- 
tees that Starlac is purity-tested 24 times. 





~~ 











MTSU OOOO OOO ONUON UOOO INU NET 








*Slightly higher in some neighborhoods 






©The Borden Co. 


IF IT'S BORDEN’S—IT’S GOT TO BE GOOD! 
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Pattern 
Service 


Save container costs by buying 
products in Cotton Bags and 
using the valuable bag fabric to 
make smart, dollar-saving 


fashions like these... 


Cotton fresh dresses for mother 

and daughter can both be made 
from only four 100-Ib. bags! 
And they are just two of the 








many Simplicity patterns 
you'll find illustrated in 

1952 Pattern Service. 
These potterns are 
ovailable at 
your favorite 
pottern 
counter. 


FREE BOOKLET 


—with the compliments 
of your manufacturer 
who packs in Cotton 
Bags. 1952 Pattern 
Service contains 24 ) 
pages of smart, prac- SSB \ 
tical suggestions for tor awotag weve SOTTOR SUES 
sewing with Cotton f a 











NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Dept. P 
P. O. Box 76, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Send FREE 1952 Pattern Service 


Name 





Address. 





————————————— State 
Name of product I buy, or would prefer to buy, 





in Cotton Bags: 
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Luxurious cotton ottoman 
which is wrinkle-, soil-, and spot- 
‘resistant, was used 

for this sheath-slim suit. 


_padded hip line of the 

t 3 the corded pockets. 

a ot effect was repeated in 
the stand-up collar. Cotton 
ottoman has an elegant textured 


. finish. 


Note the 


























Miss Mullarkey 


wears 


an exciting gown of 
polished cotton 
satin, 
wrinkle-resistant and 
heavily embroidered. 
The tiny 

flower cap is 
jeweled. 

The simple styling 
of the 

dress shows the 
beauty of 

the fabric to 
advantage. 


€ This versatile day and date outfit 
is a combination of cotton 
velveteen and corduroy. 
The velveteen sheath is topped 
by a chic jacket of white corduroy, its front 
covered with black scroll embroidery, 





By JOHNNIE 
HOVEY 


Our maid wears 

a basic beach outfit, 

a camisole-topped, one-piece 
play suit, with 


rows of smart cord trimming, 
in preshrunk 

denim. The matching topper 
is equally 

adaptable for sun 

or street—and for complete 
coverage, she'll 

add a matching skirt and 
shirt. 


| (0 Glamorous 
ef 


or Southern Belles 


Worn by the 
Maid of Cotton 


HE variety and beauty of 

cotton fabrics grow more 
breath-taking every year. The 
wardrobe for this year’s Maid 
of Cotton, Pat Mullarkey, is 
actually a first-class collection 
from the top designers of our 
nation. Cotton goes every- 
where—and in high style! 
Visiting with this charming 
maid from Texas, I saw these 
and many of the other gar- 
ments included in her won- 
derful all-cotton wardrobe. 


& fod 


Natural 
colored 
cotton fringe 
on pockets and 
shoulders gives both 
color and texture 
contrast to this cool 
aqua-colored dress. 
’ The preshrunk 
material has 

a rough, 
textured 
finish. 














Two companion 
affetized 

»ttons are 
mbined in this 
eautiful 
housecoat. A 
tiny, doll 

waist is accente¢ 
by the wide - 
skirt and huge, 
beruffled cape. 
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May Flower 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor 





Master Farm Wife Mrs. W. O. Embry. Henderson County, Ky., 
and her granddaughter are admiring their home-grown zinnias. 


OOKING for some easv-to-grow 
[; annual flowers? Here are some 
of the easiest: zinnia, snapdragon, 
aster, marigold, salvia, vinca, cos- 
mos, petunia, portulaca, Queen- 
Anne’s-lace, scabiosa, and verbena. 
Plant now in beds located in front 
of shrubs, around the foundation of 
the house, or at edge of the lawn. 
But do not clutter the lawn with 
flower beds. 

If you have been delayed in 
planting flower seed, here are some 
you can plant now which will grow 
fatt and bleom in a short time: 
amiia, ageratum, alyssum, candy- 
tuft, centaurea, Clarkia, annual 
pink, marigold, poppy, morning 
glory, Linaria. 


Dont let your flowering plants 
grow too tall. Pinch out tips when 
plants have reached reasonable 
height. This will cause them to 
branch out, become more stocky, 
and produce more blooms for a 
longer period. If allowed to grow 
too tall, they will produce seed and 
stop blooming. 

To keep flowering annuals bloom- 
ing, cut off the blooms as soon as 
they appear. 

After delphiniums (larkspur) have 
bloomed in early summer, cut them 
off. This will result in a new crop 
of shoots and blooms. 

Window and porch boxes add a 
great deal to a home, but only when 
they are kept neat and tidy. 

Nearly all plants benefit from 
mulching. Iris, however, seems to 
be an exception. Mulching it fre- 
quently causes the roots to rot. 
Mulch sweet peas and other flowers 
heavily as soon as they are growing 
well, Apply mulch only when soil 
IS moist. 


Thrips often attack gladioli and 
other plants when they are quite 
small, To control, apply 5 per cent 
DDT dust when plants are about 
S inches high. Repeat this as often 
as hecessary. 

Crubworms and termites often 
greatly damage or destroy chrysan- 
themums. shrubbery, and other 
lowering plants. To prevent this, 


dust with 10 per cent chlordane. 
Make the ground white with it 
around the plants, dig it in 3 or 4 
inches of the soil, and water down 
thoroughly. The same treatment 
will control mole crickets, cutworms, 
snails, saw bugs, and millepedes. 


Wait until the tops have died 
down before digging and dividing 
such bulbs as hyacinths, jonquils, 
narcissuses, and tulips. Proper time 
to dig, divide, and reset violets is as 
soon as they have finished bloom- 
ing. This should be done every few 
years, or they will become too thick 
to produce best blooms. 

Cut out canes of climbing roses 
two vears old or older. Then tie 
new canes to supports. Do this as 
soon as blooming stops. Head back 
new canes only as much as needed 
to keep in bounds. 

Cut roses late in the afternoon in- 
stead of early in the morning. They 
will keep longer. To lengthen life 
of cut roses, put a teaspoonful of 
sugar in their water. 

Prune spring-flowering shrubs as 
soon as blooming stops. Summer 
and fall bloomers should be pruned 
in winter. 

Watch for mildew disease on 
crepe myrtle. Dust often with fine 
sulphur to check it. 


To keep bagworms out of your 
coniferous and other evergreens, 
spray now with 4 pounds arsenate 
of lead in 100 gallons of water. Re- 
peat in two to four w eeks. 

Give the lawn a broadcast appli- 
cation of high-grade commercial 
fertilizer. Use around 15 pounds 
per 1,000 square feet. Mow lawn, 
not too close, just before applying 
fertilizer. And for quick results, 
water in. 

In the middle and lower South, 
many still prefer a Bermuda grass 
lawn. A good lawn may be estab- 
lished this summer by sowing 4 to 
6 ounces of the seed for each 1,000 
square feet. Well prepared and fer- 
tile soil is necessary. The lawn may 
also be established by sodding or 
sprigging. Give plenty of water, 
whichever method is used. 
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LOOK FOR IT 
IN THE NEW 
WRAPPER! 
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Here’s the news you’ve waited for—an extra soft toilet 
tissue you can afford. And, who but the makers of that 
old favorite, Northern Tissue, should bring it to you. 


The NEW NORTHERN TISSUE actually goes through 
two extra refining steps. The result is a marvelously 
gentle, but surprisingly strong tissue. 

Yes—you can buy the NEW NORTHERN TISSUE for 
the usual thrifty Northern price. Ask for it. 


Softened twice —th rifty. price 


© 1952, Northern Paper Mills 
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‘arnation Home 
Service Director 


> 
that is a problem. A favorite ‘trick of 
mine is to serve foods in season, when 
they’re most economical. Right now 
I’m taking advantage of fryers, andmy 
family loves me for it. Especially since 
I’ve dreamed up a grand new recipe. 
Yes, it calls for Carnation Evaporated 
Milk...and that’s another of my money- 
saving tricks. Carnation, you see, is 
good whole milk concentrated to more 
than double richness. Even when you 
mix Carnation with an equal amount 
of water, you get milk that’s still richer 
than all state standards for bottled 
milk, yet it costs less. Indeed, Carnation 
Evaporated Milk saves you plenty. And 
what it does for your cooking is a won- 
der. See for yourself in this delicious 
chicken and s-m-o-o-t-h gravy. 
FIESTA FRIED CHICKEN WITH CREAM GRAVY 
(Makes 4 servings) 

Cut 1 frying chicken in serving pieces. Dip 

in % cup Carnation diluted with % cup 

water, then in 4% cup seasoned corn meal, 

Brown in skillet in 4% cup melted shorten- 

ing. Top with % cup each chopped green 

onions and pimiento. Place in moderate 


oven (350° F.) 30-40 minutes or until 
chicken is tender. Remove to hot platter. 


CREAM GRAVY 
3 tbsps. chicken drippings 1 cup Carnation 
3 tbsps. seasoned flour 1 cup water 


Blend chicken drippings and flour over 
low heat. Slowly add Carnation mixed with 
water; simmer about 5 minutes, stirring 
occasionally. 


..now they’re at 
their juicy best. To- 
enjoy berries more— 
and cereals, too — be 
sure to “cream” them 
with plenty of thick, 
rich Carnation Milk 
just as it pours from 
the can. The nice thing is that you can 
afford to use lots, because Carnation 
costs so little compared to cream. And 
best of all, your family will love it. 
Millions do. 


For CLEAR iced tea, make double- 
strength; strain; let stand 2-3 hours 
without refrigeration. Pour over ice; 
serve with lemon. 





you can do with bis- 

cuit mix! I’ve revealed 

some of my super bis- 

cuit mix secrets in 
a new leaflet called “Quick Tricks with 
Biscuit Mix.” It’s just off the press... 
and yours for the asking. Simply send 
your name and address to Mary Blake, 
Carnation Co., Dept. R-52, Los Angeles 
36, California, for your copy. 


Magic? Not Carnation...it’s simply 
good, whole cow’s milk with ONLY 
water removed and ONLY vitamin D 
added. Since it’s concentrated by evapo- 
ration to the consistency of heavy cream, 
you can use Carnation as milk (with 
an equal amount of water) AND for 
“creaming” (undiluted). 


BRit SLOTS of 
specially goed things. ¢ 
Like plenty of tender ~ 
new potatoes for 
your meat-’n-potato- gal 
loving husband. To 
“cream” them to per- <> 
fection be sure to use SX 
extra-rich Carnation 
instead of ordinary milk. Once you dis- 
cover the richer, smoother results you 
get with Carnation Evaporated Milk, I 
think you'll use it in all your cream 
sauces. Try this recipe tonight and see 
if I’m not right. 


CREAMED SPRING GARDEN POTATOES 
(Makes 4 servings) 
8-12 new potatoes 1 cup Carnation 
1 tablespoon flour 1 cup water 
1 tablespoon butter % cup chopped pars- 
teaspoon salt ley or green onions 


Scrape potatoes; cook in boiling salted 
water until tender. Prepare Carnation 
cream sauce by combining flour with but- 
ter and salt over medium heat. Add 
Carnation mixed with water. Stir con- 
stantly until slightly thickened (about 5 
minutes). Pour over potatoes and garnish 
with parsley or onions. 


NEW POTATOES WITH PEAS: Add 1 
cup cooked fresh peas to cooked potatoes. 
Pour Carnation cream sauce over cooked 
vegetables. 
Need SOUR CREAM ina recipe? Add 
1 tablespoon vinegar to 1 cup undiluted 
Carnation. For SOUR MILE add 1 ta- 
blespoon vinegar to 4% cup Carnation 
diluted with 4% cup water. 


There are many dif- 
ferent brands of-coffee to choose from. 
And many ways to brew it. But accord- 
ing to millions of real coffee lovers, 
there’s only one way to “‘cream’’ it. 
That’s with Carnation. Yes, this double- 
rich milk that whips really does some- 
thing to coffee. Gives it a luscious-to- 
look-at ¢olor and a good, rich;\wonder- 
ful flayor you can’t beat. Yet Carnation 
costs/less than half as much as cream. 
To @ase your cream budget—to enjoy 
coffee more—just fill your cream pitcher 
with Carnation! Believe me, you’H be 
glad you did. So will your husband! 


If an egg is cracked on one end, crack 
the other end and it can be boiled with- 
out the contents coming out of the shell. 


Nee? UND INCREASED - HOM 


- 
Crocheted Tatting is 


made with crochet 
hook, looks like tat- 
ting. Lovely when 
made into a luncheon 
set such as this one. 


Sea Shells echo the 
beauty of the sea. You 
will like this design on 
your doilies. 


669—Embroider these 


Pretty Petals to crochet on your towels and A 
other linens. Directions included for cyclamen, 
phlox, cockscomb, and simple braid for initials. 


Crinoline Queen Mat 
and pot holder for you 
to crochet. Both ae 
dainty and petite. 





designs on 693 — These novel designs look 


tea towels. Be sure to save some “perky” on children’s bibs, dresses, 


for shower gifts. 


or play suits. 


a 








Department, The 





To order instruction leaflets: 


Twenty-cent and 5-cent items 
will be mailed separately. 
your order to Betty Jones, Home 
Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


669—Tea Towels.....................- 20 cents 
693—Children’s Designs 20 cents 
Crocheted Tatting.................... 5 cents 
Send Pretty Petals..........................- _ 5 cents 
= “eee _ 5 cents 


Crinoline Queen Mat 
5 cents 


and pot holder 
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Freeze Strawberries — 
71 bey Are Delicious 





RESERVE the rich, tangy goodness of those beautiful straw- 

berries. When strawberry season is long past, you can delight 
in their red, ripe goodness. Berries may be frozen in a variety of 
ways—whole, sliced, crushed, pureed, or even as juice. They'll 
probably serve best when sliced or crushed, and that is how they 
are prepared in these directions. Use your frozen berries in short- 
cake, breakfast cereal, as an ice cream topping, or with cream. 








By MARY AUTREY 


USDA Photos 


> & 
Select only firm, red- 
ripe strawberries for freez- 
ing. Sort, wash, drain 
and hull. Then slice 
into a bowl. 





BE YOUR OWN BOSS 
OF YOUR SHOPPING AND 
COOKING TIME SCHEDULE 


Discover what a joy it is to be free of every- 
day shopping and 3-a-day cooking! With a 
Ben-Hur Freezer in your home, you can buy | 
food less frequently, in more economical | 
quantities, and at more favorable prices. And 
you can decide for yourself when meals are 
to be prepared. Cook them far in advance - 
and store them in your Ben-Hur. Then they 
need only to be heated for delicious serving. 








for SPEED! 


The intense heat of 
a High-Power 
Burner will perk a 
6-cup pot of coffee 
in 6 minutes! 


See the FOUR beautiful models of Ben-Hur 
Freezers at your dealer's. In 9, 13.2, 16.8 and 
20 cubic foot sizes, there’s one for your family. 


Dept. PF, 634 East Keefe Ave., Milwaukee 12, Wis 


Va EHUR cocoa § 





for CONTROL! 


Burners respond to 


Sprinkle sugar on berries, 
allowing *4 cup to | quart 


; A 
ead (4 cups) of sliced berries. 





clamen, 
initials. 





Mrs. Casey Stengel 
Puts On Blue Bonnet 
—Admires F.N.E.! 


x 


Mrs. Casey Stengel cheers for F.N.E.! She 
putson BLUE BONNET Margarine for Flavor, 
Nutrition, Economy! Like the wife of the 
noted baseball manager, you will love the 
delicate, sunny-sweet taste BLUE BONNET 
adds to any food! You'll appreciate its 
hourishment, too. No other spread for 
read is richer in year-round Vitamin A! 
And you'll welcome its economy. Two 
pounds of BLUE BONNET cost less than one 
pound of high-priced spread! So remember 
the letters...F...N...E.! All-Vegetable 
re BONNET Margarine gives “all 3” — 
avor! Nutrition! Econom-e-e! 





COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL 
in less than a year 
STUDY AT HOME 
Getter yourself. Learn more, earn more. Get 
ene Socially. Complete high school courses 
Fowing to college entrance if desired. Write for 
wee tiptive Bulletin. No salesman will call. 
ACADEMY FOR ADULTS 


30 W. Washington, Chicago, Iil. 





To draw juice, turn fruit 
over and over using a 
big spoon. 


Pack in moisture-, vaporproof 
containers. Allow '2 inch head 
space in pint containers, and 

1 inch in quart containers. 
Make sure that juice 

covers all fruit. 


Seal containers like the 
one shown by pressing 
the lid down firmly on 
all sides. For future 
reference, mark labels 


to show date berries were 


prepared. Freeze and 
store at 0 degrees F. 
or lower. 





control so quickly 
you can play tunes 
with a “whistling” 
teakettle! 





for BAKING! 


A 400° oven in 
just 6 minutes! Its 
constantly-moving, 
“live” heat gives you 
perfect results, 
always! 





for CLEANLINESS! 


No soot...no odor! 
Pots and pans stay 
bright; kitchens 
clean! 


ONG 





SEE YOUR DEALER ox write to 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, 
7374-Al Platt Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio 


for the name of nearest dealer. 


Perfection 
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Enjoy indoor comfort at its 


Wethr Windows. These stylish, 


snug, cozy weather-tightness in winter. 


IDEAL All-Wethr Windows are 
precision made of finest wood... 
Preservative Treated for long life. 
They are weatherstripped to keep out 
rain, dust, wind. They open and close 


easily, smoothly, quietly. 





Buy wisely when 
you build or re- 
model... specify 
IDEAL All-Wethr 

\ Window Units. 


| IDEAL Frame-N-All Door 
y Units are attractive, eco- 
! nomical, practical. Stur- | 
? dily built of choice wood, 

their smooth surface 
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best with IDEAL AIl- 
durable wood windows 








invites any color or finish. 
Easy, quick installation 
means money saved on 
time and labor. For both 
quality and thrift, specify 
IDEAL Frame-N-All Door 


" Units. 

A beavtiful IDEAL Kitchen is a joy 
to the housewife. Packed with 
charm, style, and convenience, it 
presents decorative possibilities 
galore! Modern features such as the 
handy service bar, utility shelf, and 
lip-front doors add to the beauty 
and convenience of the kitchen. 














MILLWORK PRODUCTS 
are sold at 
BUILDING MATERIAL STORES 


“MAIL COUPON TODAY | 


IDEAL COMPANY, DEPT. 
P. O. Box 889, Waco, Texas 


Please send FREE lhiterature on the following: 
Kitchens All-Wethr Windows 
Corner Cabinets Frame-N-All Door Units 


Cases Sliding Door Units 
Colonial Entrances Fireplace Mantels 


ee 
Address 


 — 





INSTRUCTIONS 


See your friends and neighbors, asking 
them for their new or renewal subscrip- 
tions to The Progressive Farmer. 

Sell only $4.00 in subscriptions and 
ou will be awarded this new, improved 
rench Fryer—without a single cent of 

cost! 

Your own personal subscription or sub- 
scriptions taken in your own household 

not count. Subscribers must be bona 
fide farmers or live on RFD routes. 

Gift subscriptions are not acceptable, 
so start out NOW, for your nearest 
friends or neighbors. You'll be surprised 
how quickly and easily you can secure 
the necessary subscriptions 


Subscription Rates 
2 years, $1. 5 years, $2.00 


puts an end to guesswork ... assures 
easier, tastier French frying 


tess povanc iw 


West Bend takes the fret out of French frying with an 
easy-to-read thermometer that tells when the temperature 
of the fat or oil is exactly right. Now you have start-to- 
finish temperature control in preparing taste-tempting 
French fried foods 

An expansion chamber eliminates bubbling-over dangers 
and the large basket perforations make for instant drain- 
ing and easy cleaning. Cool, sturdy handies and deep pour- 
ing lips are added safety features. 


Jim Rogers 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, Birmingham 
Attached is my subscription list and remittance of ! 

$4.00. Please send the French Fryer to: 


(This Offer Expires | 
May 3ist) ] 








Relax, Mama! 
Enjoy Your Children 


A child will always remember pleasant hours spent with a mother 
who is not too busy or too tired to have fun with her little ones, 


By CORINNE GRIMSLEY 


ANIE returned from school one 
J day and, as usual, began telling 
her mother all of the interesting 
things that had happened. School 
was still an adventure to six-year- 
old Janie. Each day was filled with 
new experiences, some pleasant and 
others confusing. Today she was ex- 
cited and rushed into the house call- 
ing, “Mama, guess what the teacher 
said to me today? She said she 
wished she had a hundred children 
just like me.” When Mama looked 
into the happy face of little Janie, 
she thought, “Why 
haven't I said more PARENTS’ 
nice things to my 
child? It’s so easy to 
radiantly happy!” 

You see, she was remembering 
how often she had scolded Janie, 
getting after her for such little 
things. She had quite forgotten that 
it is discouraging to have someone 
constantly find fault with you. She 
was remembering one evening, 
when she kissed Janie good night, a 
distressed little voice asking “Mom- 
my, haven’t I done a single good 
thing today?” 

If Mama could try to enjoy her 
children, both she and they would 
have more happiness. Children 
grow up so quickly. The years rush 
by, and the little girl who needed 
love and encouragement is now in 
her teens. If Mama has spent too 
much time criticizing and finding 
fault with her, she is on the defen- 
sive now and is hard to understand. 
She needs love and appreciation 
even more than when she was 
younger, but she finds Mama cor- 
recting and scolding instead of en- 


make her 


couraging and approving of her. 

Mama feels the responsibility 9 
keenly. She wants her sons and 
daughters to be perfect. It’s discow- 
aging for a boy or girl to feel that 
he never reaches the goal his mother 
has set for him. Children long for 
approval, especially from their par 
ents. When a child feels that his 
parents approve of him, he feels se- 
cure and certain of himself in the 
world outside his home. Because he 
is loved and appreciated, he finds it 
easy to be thoughtful, considerate, 

and kind to others. 
CORNER § Appreciation 
praise, and ap 
proval are as necessary as sunshine 
and the right kind of food if chil 
dren are to have strong bodies and 
healthy personalities. 

Relax, Mama, and enjoy thes 
young lives who are looking to you 
for love and encouragement. 

Think of the good things that 
have come to you just because of 
your children. 

Think how much they have et 
riched your life. 

Think of the thrill of your baby’s 
first smile. 

Think of the love and affection 
your little child gives you. 

Think of the way your little boy 
and little girl look up to you ane 
admire you. 

If you want this love, affection, 
admiration, and trust to grow 
through the years, enjoy your chil- 
dren! Let them feel that you a 
glad they are your children and that 
it’s a privilege as well as a respoh 
sibility to be their mother. 
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Sonny blooms in glad plaid gingham, so 
safely Sanforized. (Did you know Blue 
Bell sizes are based on the measure- 
ments of thousands of little gals and 
gents? 150,000, to be exact!) 


Trim denim bib overalls are per- 

% fect for planting—ideal for school 
or play! Strong, sturdy fabric 
challenges active young legs to 
wear it out! 


A garden grows with hard work—which is hard on 
clothes, but not when they say “Blue Bell.”” Because 
Blue Bells are meant to wear and wear—to stay gay 
and fit beautifully all the while. 

of ‘her. 


bility so : : ; : 
ns and Gingham plaids with a cheerful air 


discour- take to the tub without a care — come 
eel that = out sparkling and debonair. But better 
mother , be sure they’re Blue Bells for suds-fast 


ong for styles and size-fast fit! 
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to wk Big girls or little look trim and slim in 


poppy-bright Jeanies —so lightheart- 
edly washable! And as any Blue Bell 
dy: price tag will tell you at a glance—so 
vase of thankfully thrifty! 
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See how gaily the garden grows — with Blue Bells 

















oc tion, x . 
om d and flowers in cheerful rows. And Mother is happy 
grow 
‘chil — : because she knows Blue Bells are such wonderful 
é are FORIZED, b values she won’t have to prune her budget to fit 
) BLUE BELL, INC. ofAN. lS hee” them in! 
d that Empire State Bidg. pice THAN 1% BLUE BELL'S GUARANTEE TO you es —_, j ° 
>spon- New York 1 Dumge/€es 1-6; Bib Overalls 1-6; Mothers’ Jeanies 10-20; Girls’ gingham shirts 2-16; 


Mothers’ gingham shirts 30-40; Kiddies’ plaid denim shirts 2-6; Girls' Jeanies 2-14. 
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All ready to be eaten fresh, to add their delicious flavor to desserts, or to be canned, preserved, or frozen. 


Spring’s Richest Offering— 
STRAW BERRIES 


TRAWBERRY time means more vitamin C in 

everyday meals. Nutritionists tell us that one 

generous serving of fresh, ripe berries fur- 
nishes the day’s requirement of this vitamin. Canned 
or preserved berries provide vitamin C, too, al- 
though not as much as the fresh ones. 

Fortunately for strawberry shortcake enthusiasts, 
the usual method of slicing the berries and allowing 
them to stand with or without sugar for a short time 
before serving destroys little if any of the vitamin. 
Tests, however, indicate that crushing or mashing 
berries for shortcake causes a loss. 

Now is the time to capture the goodness of these 
berries in jams, jellies, and preserves. (On another 
page in this issue are directions for freezing.) 
Sun-Cooked Preserves 


Wash, cap, stem, drain, and measure berries. 
Allow an equal weight of sugar for fruit. For every 


By MARY AUTREY 


2 pounds of berries prepare % cup berry juice (mash 
fully ripe berries) and heat with the sugar. Cook 
and pour over whole berries in shallow trays. Set 
in the sun for three or four days, bringing indoors 
each night. Allow the fruit to remain in the sun 
until it is well plumped and the syrup is thickened 
almost to a jelly. If the sun fails to shine, keep the 
preserves in a cool oven. Pack in sterilized jars and 
seal. Berries will be plump, juice thick and jellied. 


Strawberry Honey 

Use overripe or misshapen strawberries to make 
this syrup. Mrs. H. Scruggs, Gibson County, Tenn., 
makes it to use as a sauce for ice cream, pancakes, 
and waffles. The Strawberry Shrub is also a spe- 
cialty of this homemaker. 


Wash and cap berries. Crush, and add 1 cup 
water to 1 quart berries. Cook slowly for 15 mit 
utes. Drip through jelly bag. Measure and retum 
to fire. When boiling vigorously, add half as much 
sugar as juice. Boil rapidly, until of consistency @ 
honey. Pour into sterilized jars and partly seal 
Process five minutes in water bath and complete sea! 


Strawberry Shrub 

Place in stone jars 4 quarts berries and 1 quart 
vinegar. Cover with cheesecloth. Stir daily for 
three or four days—not over three days if weather 
is warm. Strain without squeezing, and put int 
kettle. Add 1 pound sugar to each pint of liquid 
Boil for 5 minutes. Bottle, cork, and seal. Dilute 
with water when serving. 


Strawberry Marmalade 


1 orange 1 quart strawberries 
1] lemon 4 cups sugar } 
34 cup water 1 box powdered fruit 
1/16 teaspoon soda pectin 


Remove skins in quarters from orange and Jemon 
Lay quarters flat; shave off and discard about half 
of white part. With a sharp knife, slice remaining 
rind very fine. Add water and soda; bring to a bol 
and simmer, covered, for 10 minutes, stirring occa 
sionally. Cut off tight skin of peeled fruit and slip 
pulp out of each section. Add pulp and juice © 
undrained cooked rind and simmer, covered, fof 
15 minutes longer. Crush (Turn next page 
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“The house with a Youngstown 
Kitchen ig worth more! 









Beautiful Youngstown Kitchens Cabinet Sink, 
66” DeLuxe Twin. Big twin drainboards. 
Twin bowls. Swinging mixing-faucet. Rinse 
spray. Top. like all Youngstown Kitchens 
Cabinet Sink tops, of one-piece, acid- 
resisting porcelain-enameled steel. One of 
14 models. Youngstown Kitchens Food 
Waste Disposer available at extra cost. 

































Youngstown Kitchens Food Waste Disposer 
keeps your kitchen clean as you go. Shreds 
food waste down the drain. 3 ways best: 
nonstop feeding, double-action shredding, 
self-cleaning action. 
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Every Youngstown Kitchen, like this one with Electric Sink, is of sturdy steel, built to last a housetime. 





Time and work saved every day, when you install a 
Youngstown Kitchen, makes your house worth more— 


And this is lasting value, because a steel Youngs- 
town Kitchen stays lovely. So start enjoying happier 
kitchen living now ... and increase home value. No 
other improvement could give greater pleasure. 

Dishes are washed hygienically clean by your 








to vou, and to someone else who might want to own it. 


Your gleaming white Youngstown Kitchen, of rugged 
steel, is amazingly easy to keep clean, always looking 
new. There’s storage space galore, work surfaces 
aplenty. 

Let your factory-trained Youngstown Kitchen 
dealer show you your dream kitchen in perfect mini- 
ature, show vou how to save on installation, and how 
easy it is to finance. If building, specify a Youngstown 
Kitchen—you'll save! 





1 cup Youngstown Kitchens Jet-Tower** Dishwasher 
5 min- in piping-hot, booster-heated water, hotter than your MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
retum hands can stand. Food waste is shredded down the WARREN, OHIO 
much drain by Youngstown Kitchens Food Waste Disposer. Youngstown Kitchens are sold throughout the World 
ncy ol 
seal 
te seal : 
* *Reg Ss oO 
9 
New Rotary Corner Wall Cabinet utilizes OM ht OM Fe 
_ corner space to full capacity Three rotat- /, : 
| : a ing shelves provide plenty of room for ®) ; 
ly 10! dishes or other items ...and turn together a 
eather to bring desired articles within easy reach. 
it into vad Corner Base Cabinet also puts 
" otherw ise« aste ‘orner space Le 
liquid. erwise-wasted corner space to work. Call Western Union, Operator 25, and without charge get the name of a nearby dealer. 
Dilute Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
’ * P . 
% - i * A L $] oO oO 00% A L L OWA Fav ¢ rg Mullins Manufacturing Corporation %. 
Dept. PRF-552, Warren, Ohio 
| 
Offer ends May 31, 1952 Send 24-page planning and decorating idea book. | enclose 10c¢ for mailing. j 
es (No stamps, please.) 
uit To introduce the new 1952 Youngstown | olen te elle | plon to remodel 
Kitchens 48” Jet-Tower** Dishwasher with | | am interested in: Kitchens Dishwashers Food Waste Disposers | 
— Hydro-Electric Control—thousands of | 
all ° 
a rom dealers are making the above offer to pur- SEME—[Fleare pian — inniineclabiaccaniaisetcdecitstieilniiaiiitatatiaisies” ail 
ani, . ° ° j 
¥ boil chasers who will promise to show and explain : 
a bol , 2 , : 
or it to five friends, neighbors, or relatives. | ADDRESS cer ener TN 
, . 
id slip Watch your local newspapers for the an- 7 ie _ anes ee 
. ve ONE 
ice {0 nouncements of dealers in the U.’S. who are ae —_ 
di, for making this offer. | = — = 
page) Food Waste Disposer and rinse OUNTY STATE 
e spray available at extra cost *$75.00 allowance on the 27” model. | , ad | 
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Maytag Dutch Oven Gas Range. 
Super-insulated oven keeps 
heat in. Automatic controls. 
Giant burners. Dutch cooker 
well. So easy to clean. Built to 
“CP” standards. 


3-generation dealers too! Left to 
right: grandfather, H. G. Dahl; 
father, Lloyd Dahl; grandson, 
Glenn Dahl. For three generations, 
the Dahls have made many friends 
for Maytag in their home town, 
Lyle, Minnesota. 
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“My family has owned Maytag 

washers for three generations. Fy 
good reason... most of the men; 
our family are railroad men, Tho 
work clothes are no problem at all: 


a Maytag,” says Mrs. James Ca 


Mrs. Cameron, second generatioy 
this Joliet, Illinois, family, is show 
as she puts clothes in her new 13 
Maytag automatic washer. And thz 
grandmother, Mrs. John Camero: 
and granddaughter, Mrs. William 
Balog, looking on. They’re full 

admiration for the way this Maytg 
washes clothes Maytag-clean and: 
is completely automatic. It washe 
rinses, spin-drys . . . even shuts its 
off. And this automatic washer he 
Gyrafoam action...famous in milli 


of Maytag conventional washers 


All over America, three generati 
in the same families have insistec 
Maytag washers. Because a Maya 
washes clothes so clean and lasts: 
long, Maytag has been America’ 


most-wanted washer since 1907. 


Below: Mrs. James Cameron, Jr., 
Mrs. J. R. Cameron are third genera! 
members of this Joliet family. Both 
of these young homemakers 

own Maytag conventionals and know 
Maytag’s Gyrafoam washing action 
gets clothes clean. 
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Strawberries 
(Continued from page 136) 


fully ripe strawberries thoroughly. 
Combine fruits and measure 3 cup- 
fuls into a large saucepan. Measure 
sugar and set aside. Place fruit over 
high heat. Add powdered fruit 

ctin and stir until mixture comes 
toa hard boil. Stir in the sugar at 
once. Bring to a full rolling boil 
and boil hard for 1 minute. Re- 
move from heat, skim, ladle quick- 
ly into glasses. Paraffin at once. 


Strawberry Jelly 
3% quarts 
strawberries 
7 cups sugar 


2 boxes powdered 
fruit pectin 


Crush fully ripe strawberries thor- 
oughly. Place in jelly cloth or bag 
and squeeze out juice. Measure 5 
cups into a very large saucepan. 
Measure sugar and set aside. Place 
saucepan holding juice over high 
heat. Add powdered fruit pectin 
and stir until mixture comes to hard 
boil. Stir in sugar at once. Bring 
to a full rolling boil and boil hard 
for 1 minute, stirring constantly. 
Remove from heat, skim, pour 
quickly into jelly glasses. Paraffin 
at once. 


Strawberry Jam 


1 box powdered 
fruit pectin 


2 quarts 
strawberries 
62 cups sugar : 
Crush completely, one layer at a 
time, about 2 quarts fully ripe 
strawberries. Measure 4 cups pulp 

into a large saucepan. 

Measure su gar and set aside. 
Place saucepan holding fruit over 
high heat. Add powdered fruit 
pectin and stir until mixture comes 
toahard boil. Stir in sugar at once. 
Bring to a full rolling boil and boil 
hard for 1 minute, stirring constant- 
ly. Remove from heat, skim, ladle 
into glasses. Paraffin at once. 


Strawberry Refrigerator Pie 


1% tablespoons V4 teaspoon salt 
gelatin Y2 cup sugor 

4 cup cold water 1 cup cream 

2 cups strawberries 2 egg whites 


1 


Soften gelatin in cold water. 
Wash berries, hull, and crush. Add 
silt and sugar. Dissolve gelatin 


‘ver hot water and add to berries. 
Whip cream until stiff and fold into 


berries. Then fold in stiffly beaten 
egg whites last. Pour into graham 
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A treat for a warm day—a strawberry pie to prepare in the 


es 


cracker pie crust and chill in re- 
frigerator until firm enough to cut. 


Crumb Crust 

Mix together 1 cup crushed ce- 
real flakes or graham cracker 
crumbs, 3 tablespoons melted but- 
ter, and % cup sugar. Line piepan 
with the mixture, and let chill 
slightly before filling. 


Sunshine Shortcake 
This delicious dessert cake speaks 
of “rich” living, for it is made with 
a lavish hand—eggs, cream, and 
berries in quantity. 
Ya cup butter 
Ya cup sugar 


4 egg yolks 
1Y% cups flour 


1Yy teaspoons 
baking powder 

5 tablespoons milk 

Y2 teaspoon 
flavoring 


Cream butter and sugar _thor- 
oughly. Add yolks one at a time, 
beating well after each addition. 
Add flour, sifted with baking pow- 
der, alternately with milk. Add fla- 
voring. Spread in two greased and 
paper-lined 8-inch cakepans. Batter 
should be higher on sides than in 
middle. Cover with following me- 
ringue topping: 


4 egg whites 


Ye teaspoon cream 
1] cup sugar 


of tartar 

Beat whites until stiff and add 
cream of tartar. Sift in sugar and 
beat well. Spread evenly on batter. 
Bake 25 minutes at 250 degrees F., 
then increase heat to 350 for 20 
minutes. When cool, put together 
and top with mixture of whipped 
cream and fresh berries. One pint 
of cream, whipped, plus one quart 
of fresh, slightly sweetened berries, 
make a generous amount. Serve in 
wedges. Yield: 8 to 10 servings. 


Strawberry Bavarian Cream 


1 tablespoon 3Y% cups milk 


gelatin cup crushed 
V3 cup cold water strawberries 
2 eggs 1] cup cream, 


Y2 cup sugar whipped 

Add gelatin to cold water. Sepa- 
rate eggs and beat yolks slightly. 
Add sugar and milk and cook in 
double boiler, stirring constantly, 
until about like thick cream. Re- 
move from stove and add softened 
gelatin. Stir until dissolved. Chill 
in refrigerator until mixture begins 
to congeal. Fold in strawberries, 
whipped cream, and stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Pour into a greased 
mold and chill in refrigerator. 












































cool of the 


morning. An uncooked cooky crumb crust adds to the ease of making. 











































































Traditional Treat, 
America’s Favorite— 
Good Old-Fashioned 
Biscuit-Type Strawberry 
Shortcakes! Heap high 
your version of grand- 
ma’s prize dessert with 
juicy-sweet berries and 
whipped cream. And, as 
three generations of good 
cooks havedone, depend 
on CALUMET Baking 
Powder to make your 
biscuit shortcakes lus- 
ciously light. 


CALUMET’S FAMOUS RECIPE FOR ee 


Old-Fashioned 
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STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKES 


3 cups sifted flour 
342 teasp Cal t 
Baking Powder 
3 tablespoons sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 
Ye cup shortening 
1 cup milk (about) 
1 cup heavy cream, whipped 
2 quarts fresh strawberries, 
sliced and sweetened, or 
3 boxes Birds Eye Frozen 
Strawberries 





Note: To assure the lightest, tenderest 
shortcakes ever, use only CALUMET— 
the Baking Powder three generations 
of good cooks have counted on when 
making America’s favorite home- 
baked treats. Double-Acting, Double- 
DEPENDABLE CALUMET guards against 
baking failure in shortcakes, biscuits, 
cakes, coffee cakes, muffins, waffles 
andother baked treats... giving exact- 
ly the right amount of leavening both 
in the mixing bowl and in the oven’s 
heat. No wonder more published rec- 
ipes call for CALUMET than any other 
baking powder. No wonder more than 
twice as many women use CALUMET 
as any other brand! 


Method: Sift together flour, CALUMET 


DOUBLE-ACTING 


A Product of General Foods 


Baking Powder, sugar, and salt. Cutin 
shortening until consistency of coarse 
cornmeal. Add milk all at once and 
stir until soft dough is formed. Turn 
out on lightly floured board and knead 
20 times. 

Roll \% inch thick and cut with 
floured 3-inch biscuit cutter. Place half 
of circles on ungreased baking sheet 
and brush with melted butter. Top 
with remaining circles. Bake in hot 
oven (450°F.) 15 minutes, or until 
done. Separate halves of shortcakes 
and spread with softened butter. Put 
together with whipped cream and 
strawberries between halves and on 
top. Makes 8 shortcakes. 

FAMILY STYLE SHORTCAKE 
Prepare dough as directed above. Di- 
vide dough in half and pat % inch 
thick in two greased 9-inch layer pans. 
Bake in hot oven (450°F.) 20 minutes, 
or until done. Spread shortcakes with 
softened butter. Then put together 
with whipped cream and strawberries 
between layers and on top. Makes 6 
to 8 servings. 


Buy the 
1 pound 9 oz. 
economy size 


BAKING , 
AKING PowoEF 
——— 
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Products are excellent at the Wake County (N.C.) Homemakers 


> 


Markct.... Foods are wrapped in Cellophane....Superb recipes are used. As 


a result of sales, these women have installed thousands of dollars’ 


worth of home equipment and they're still going strong! 


JUST can’t stay away from farm homemakers’ 

markets. I want to buy everything I see there. 

At the Wake County Homemakers’ Market in 
Raleigh, N. C., I was impressed with the high 
quality products, so carefully handled and _ pack- 
aged, and the neat white uniforms that gave the 
market a professional air. I enjoyed the brief visits 
with the homemakers who graciously told me (be- 
tween customers) about their best-selling items and 
how they educate children and buy conveniences 
for their homes with the money. 

Mrs. Roger H. Sauls sells fresh vegetables, eggs, 
pork sausage, souse meat, and soup mixture. She 
takes orders in summer for winter delivery. Her 
income paid for music lessons for her children, 
floor covering for her “everyday” sitting room, and 
an electric sewing machine. 

Mrs. W. T. Johnson sells Irish potatoes, white 
cabbage, baked sweet potatoes, and eggs. She has 
painted her kitchen and dining room and put good 
quality linoleum rugs on both floors. 

Mrs. W. R. Middleton sells nothing but eggs— 
100 dozen a week. She has 400 pullets and 300 to 
400 White Leghorn hens. 

Fresh coconut cake is Mrs. W. E. Shearon’s spe- 
ciality. She also sells many pineapple, angel food, 
devil's food, and orange loaf cakes as well as candy 
mints and strawberry jam. She used the money 
she earned to help pay the expenses of her two 
children in college, and she added a hot water 
heater and an automatic washing machine to her 
home. This equipment saves time for more baking. 

Mrs. John Thompson grinds her own corn at the 


By SALLIE HILL 


corn mill and sells 12 to 15 pounds of it a week. 
However, she considers onions and turnip greens 
her best sellers. She sells Red Bliss potatoes, flow- 
ers, 6 to 7 gallons of milk per week, butter, and 
strawberries in season. The best seller in her flowers 
is the phlox. “How do I spend market money? I 
buy the groceries,” she told me. “I shall go straight 
to the store and buy next week’s supply today.” 
She has an electric range and an electric churn. She 
expects to buy a home freezer next. 

Mrs. R. A. Stevens sells milk, butter, chickens, 
fresh vegetables (peas, shelled and also in the pod), 
cakes (chocolate, caramel, and devil’s food). She 
has used the proceeds for a vacuum cleaner and 
mixer. Now she’s saving for a home freezer. 

A variety of products is “paying off” for Mrs. 
John Bryson. She sells fryers, butter, eggs, fresh 
vegetables, cheese straws, cookies, and flowers (lark- 
spur, zinnias, sweet peas). The income is helping 
her to buy a set of silver and invest in home decora- 
tion. She uses a chicken picker and other labor- 
saving devices in preparing foods for market. An 
electric mixer is on her list of things to buy. 

Mrs. J. B. Faucette’s specialties are homemade 
pound cake, watermelon rind sweet pickles, layer 
cakes, vegetables, flowers and fruits in season, and 
boiled custard. She has bought an electric mixer, 
three bedroom suites, living room furniture, linens, 
and curtains, and has refinished floors with proceeds 
from her sales. She improves one room at a time. 


“I just can’t make enough rolls,” declared Mys. 
Guy Smith, who has sold rolls for 14 years, She 
sells watermelon rind pickles, peach and other pick. 
les, as well as fig preserves. She uses her money fo, 
groceries, and has bought an electric range, refrig. 
erator, and washing machine. Now this busy home. 
maker is building a new kitchen. 

“Chocolate cake is usually my best seller, but my 
customers also like fresh coconut and caramel cakes, 
coconut and sweet potato pie made with lots of 
butter, eggs, and milk,” she continued. 

Mrs. J. J. Olive is paying for a vacuum cleaner 
and clothes with income from the sale of Irish po. 
tatoes (Red Bliss), cakes, spiced cinnamon apples, 
fresh vegetables, eggs, chickens. Her best seller in 
winter is pork. 

Mrs. R. C. Lockamy, Rt. 2, Raleigh, N. C., sells 
vegetables, milk, butter, lettuce, potatoes, cabbage, 
and onions. 

Money for missionary work, blinds and curtains 
for her home, and electrical equipment to help her 
to do her work are from the profits from Mrs. Fan- 
nie Thompson’s market sales. She sells milk, butter, 
vegetables, and ham steak. 

Mrs. S. T. Mitchiner, Rt. 1, Garner, N. C., has 
bought an electric range, a refrigerator, paid some 
on their home freezer (husband paid for most of it), 
bought most of the electrical ap- 
pliances, helped with bathroom 
installation, and bought furniture 
for her home with market income. 
She has a “trip fund” which made 
it possible for her to attend a mar- 
ket association in Washington and 
to make a pleasure trip to Wil- 
liamsburg! Her specialties are 
cookies, pecan pies, bread and 
rolls, orange marmalade, honey, 
barbecue sauce (for wieners, ham- 
burgers, and pork chops). She is 
the chairman of the market. 

Pineapple and chocolate cakes 
run lemon and chocolate pies a 
race for the favorite products of Mrs. J. J. Sims. 
She also sells vegetables, flowers, and canned food. 
This industrious woman uses her money for clothes 
and is helping to buy an automobile. 

I collected the following “customer-tested” reci- 
pes from charming salesladies at the market. Mrs. 
J. B. Faucette gave me the recipes for her pound 
cake and watermelon rind pickle. The pound cake, 
which won a second prize at the 1950 State Fair, 
is made with an electric mixer. 


Prize Pound Cake 


1 pound butter 
1 pound sugar 


10 large eggs 
1 pound flour 


Beat butter for 10 minutes (or until creamy and 
fluffy). Add sugar gradually, and beat for 10 mit- 
utes. After all sugar is added, add eggs, one at 4 
time. Continue beating after all eggs are added. 
Lower speed to 1 or 2 and add flour gradually. 
When smooth, pour into well greased pan and bake 
for 1% hours (or until thoroughly done) at 325 
degrees F. 


Watermelon Rind Pickle 


10 pounds watermelon 
rin 

1 bottle lime water 

Yz gallon vinegar 


pounds sugar | 
tablespoon allspice 
stick cinnamon 
tablespoon cloves 


—~— = 0 


Soak rind in lime water overnight. Remove from 
lime water, place in salt water, and boil for 15 
minutes. Remove from salt water and put in plaiD 
water and boil for 15 minutes. Mix vinegar, sugatl, 
and spices. Add rind and boil for two hours. 


Mrs. John Bryson shares with us the following 
recipe which has helped her to “beautify” her home. 


Bryson Cheese Straws 


1 pound creamy cheese 
1 pound margarine 


3 pints plain flour 
1 teaspoon salt 


Run cheese through food chopper, and mix well 
with margarine. Add flour and salt and mix thor 
oughly. Press through cooky press onto baking 
sheet. Bake at 375 degrees F. until done. 
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RELIEVES 
HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS PAIN 


Here’s Why... 

Anacin® is like a doctor's 

prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
one but a combination of medically proved 
active ingredients. Anacin is specially com- 
pounded to give FAST, LONG LASTING 
relief. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 














=| 
Dixie Crystals 


PURE CANE SUGAR 





Start making Good 
Money Now! Supply 
your friends and 
neighbors with Blair’s 
Household Necessities 
~needed everywhere 
in every home . 4 
over 200 in all. You 
FREE outfit of 
* samples and 
EASY CREIT. plus 
LIBERAL PROFITS 
on every sale. Won- 
derful premium offers. 
foo. Rush name and 
address today! 


BLAIR 


Dept. 28HE, 
3 Lynchburg, Va. 


! Name 








MAKE BIG MONEY 


Selling Fine Monuments 
Marble or granite. Save, buy direct or be 
our agent. Be own boss. Al! or spare time, 
Big commissions. Free catalog & sales aids. 
Freight paid. Written guarantee. Old rell- 
able company. Write for details. 


GUARANTEE MONUMENT CO. 
479-P Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 





DON‘T FAIL to read the Classified 
Ads in 


this issue. 


Some classified advertiser has antici- 
pe your wants. Read them and see 


yourself. Write for catalog and prices. 


Kitchen 
Matters 
By MARY AUTREY 


N our-pantry shelf is a new 3- 

pound package of Godchaux 
sugar. The new package is a mois- 
tureproof, double-walled Cello- 
phane bag. The company reports 
that the new bag eliminates caking 
and provides a more sanitary meth- 
od of packaging sugar. An addi- 
tional convenience feature is the 
spout which is built into the top of 
each package. 

We're ready to believe anything 
good about peanuts—but when 37 
varieties of peanut candy arrived at 
our kitchen not long ago, we confess 
we hardly believed our eyes. For 
once we had enough for sharing 
and nibbling. 

1. For a quick hot sauce on plain 
cake, melt 10 chocolate peanut 
clusters with % cup warm milk. 

2. Need a sauce for fruit or 
bread puddings? Melt peanut brit- 
tle, chocolate peanut bars, or pea- 
nut caramels in double boiler, and 
combine with % cup milk. 

3. Do you want a different ice 
cream topping? Just crush peanut 
brittle or hard peanut bars and dust 
generously over the ice cream. 

“Are aluminum cooking utensils 
safe?” a reader writes. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture gives us 
this expert advice: 

“Misinformation a bout dangers 
from aluminum cooking utensils 
still is circulating, even though the 
American Medical Association, the 
U. S. Public Health Service, the 
British Ministry of Health, and 
many other authorities have agreed 
that aluminum ware is quite safe 
for ordinary cooking.” 


“Hospitals the country over, in- 
cluding those run by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, use aluminum cooking 
utensils,” notes Louise J. Peet of the 
Iowa Experiment Station. “This 
would not be so if the research on 
aluminum had given the slightest 
suspicion of danger from it.” 








DOILIES FOR 
RIETY 
¥. , ia 


A variety of pretty doilies will 
help to beautify your home. 
Our booklet. “Doilies, Doilies, 
Doilies,” is a treasured collec- 
tion of beautiful designs, and 
you'll find the directions easy 
to follow. Order this booklet, 
for only 10 cents from Home 
Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Send for YOUR “FREE os 


LUZIANNE COFFEE 
MEASURING SPOON <== 


: 

i 

| 

1 tablespoon i 
1 teaspoon 
Yr teaspoon 
Y% teaspoon 
| 

3 


USE 


a heaping TEAspoonful 
of LUZIANNE Coffee and Chicory 


INSTEAD OF 
the heaping TABLEspoonful 


of the coffee you are now using 
GET 
30 EXTRA CUPS 


FROM EVERY POUND 


And every cup is guaranteed 
to be Full-Flavored and Satis- 
fying, or your Money Back. 


Write Wm. B. Reily & Co., Inc., COFFEE ano CHICORY 
Dept. PF, 640 Magazine St., Wap wy, Ine 
New Orleans, La., for your Renys ComPA : 
FREE measuring spoon. 











WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIPTION always give your 
name and complete address just as it appears on our address label. 
Better still, enclose with your letter the label from your latest copy 


of The Progressive Farmer. 














Om Bese Iwenenl! 


“Peerless” sleep restores 
health-giving energy .. . 
Insures vim and vigor for 
the day ahead. Peerless 
Innerspring Mattresses and 
Box Springs combine beau- 
ty and comfort with war- 
ranted construction. 


MATTRESS COMPANY, INC. 
LEXINGTON, N. C. 
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SAVE UP T0 
‘40% A YEAR 
on SOAP ano 
HOT WATER 


WITH A 
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POEMS 
for Mothers and Children 


* 
Truce 
By Louise Moss Montgomery 
Had I the choice of a 


dream come true, 

Of a wish to bend to my 
dominant will, 

I would ask for no bauble 
for me or for you 

But that guns might be 
silent on Heartbreak Hill! 


My Mother 
By Christie Lund Coles 


My mother was buxom and warm, and I 
Recall the starched feel of her gingham dress 
As we gathered eggs under a dusk-gray sky, 
Or sliced the round stalks from asparagus 
Which, later, grew to a delicate spray 

Finer than the most intricate lace. 

And, oh, I remember the pungent way 

The scent of dried apples pervaded the place; 
How she kneaded the dough for the graham bread 
Which was brown as a nut and a special treat 

Cut into warm slices and swiftly spread 

With homemade butter and some special sweet. 
Time has given nothing one-half as good 

As the touch of her hand or her Danish food. 


They Can Be Joys 
By Catharine O'Connor 


I like little boys. 
They make a lot of noise, 
Haven’t any poise, 
Mutilate their toys. 
And though it seems, at times, 
They were born to annoy, 
I’m fond of the species 
Known as boy! 


The New Dress 
By Gladys McKee 


Had it been the old dress, 
With daisies up and down, 

Or had it been the print dress 
That meant a trip to town, 

Or had it been the old blue robe 
That meant a kiss “Good Night,” 

Mary Patricia might have cried 
To see so strange a sight. 

But this was a new dress, soft and blue, 
Caught with a satin band, 

And no thing ever lay quite as still 
Beneath her mother’s hand, 

And no one ever stood quite as proud 
As Mary Patricia, aged seven, 

Seeing her mother, fairy-gowned, 
On her way to Heaven. 


Day Lily 
By Serena Cobia Bailey 
Little gold day lily 


Here in my vase, 
What has more beauty 

Than your lovely face! 
Lifted so daintily, 

Turned to the light— 
So much perfection 

To die with the night! 


So Many Things 

By Ila R. Monday 
She’s taught me patience in so many things: 
To coax an orphaned bird to use its wings; 
To wait beneath a flower-crowned apple tree 
For scented petal-rain to shower me. 
To hunt a shadow-face cast by a flame— 
And ponder, till I've named its proper name; 
To ask for reason rather than to scold— 
Deep, tender lessons—from a four-year-old! 


Realms of Gold 
By Susie Dawson Johnson 


In aeroplane of every model known, 
To China, France, and Russia 
I have flown; 
Sailing the seas in many a 
curious brig, 
I’ve manned the guns and 
climbed the highest rig; 
Through ice and snow I’ve followed 
Admiral Byrd; 
To good King Arthur I have 
sworn my word, 
“Much have I travel’d in the 
realms of gold”— 
For I am mother of a 
ten-year-old! 





ZENITH 


BS OW TO farm families, 
ata Zenith brings all- 
weather, new-distance radio 
reception! Zenith Super-Sensitive FM 
is a miracle in crystal-clear, static-free, 
interference-free reception. Zenith Long- 
Distance® AM gives finest standard 
broadcast reception. Rain or shine, day 
or night, summer or winter, these grand 
radios give top performance — perform 
where other radios often fail! No aerial 
required in primary signal areas. 

No need to wait another day to enjoy 
news, sports, music, market and weather 
reports when you can choose from three 
Zenith FM-AM Table Radios: The Su- 
per-Triumph, the Super Medallion and 
the Super-Symphony. 


Show above, the Super-Symphony with 
giant DialSpeaker, ‘“Carry-About’’ handle 
and beautiful Swirl Walnut plastic cabinet. 
See these finest FM-AM table radios at your 
Zenith dealer's. 


Many Stations, Countless Programs 
There's a world of entertainment wait- 
ing for you in music, sports, news and 
just about everything you can imagine. 
Just Jook at this list of FM stations — 
North Carolina has 29, South Carolina 
has 12, and Virginia offers 13 stations 
for listening pleasure. Hear these sta- 
tions static-free with Zenith Super- 
Sensitive FM. 


©iss2 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 
Over 30 Years of ‘Know-How’ in Radionics® Exclusively 
Also Makers of Fine Hearing Aids 





ATES 
Box 10, Station F; Atlanta, Georgia 








WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
labei. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
label from your latest Progressive Farmef- 
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It’s easy to make MANY 
SAVINGS in work, time, food and 
money with Harder-Freez! Convenient 
UPRIGHT Models in 13, 18 and 30 
cu. ft. capacities, freeze fast, take up 
small floor space, have handy com- 
partments with separate inner doors. 
Popular Chest Models, 13 and 18 cu. 
ft. Built and sold by Tyler—tops in 
commercial refrigerators. 


Color Magic 


By Carol Curtis 


437—Big red and 
yellow apples, red 
strawberries with 
green leaves are in 
the three-color transfer process which 
requires no embroidery at all—just iron 
onto fabrics. Sixteen motifs included. 








' 
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. 

. 

$ Tyler Fixture Corp., Dept. PR5, Niles, Michigan. 

$ Rush data on many savings possible with Harder-Freez. 
: 

® NAME 

. 

. 

$ ADDRESS 








IS ‘21029 A WEEK °: 


Worth a Post Card to You? 





Then rush post card with name 

and address. Get FREE details 

of amazing full-and-spare-time 

PROFITS made by ambitious men handling new 
Automatic Defroster for refrigerators on FREE 
TRIAL basis. Learn how the housewives hand 
you BIG PROFITS when you just plug in the 
D-Frost-O-Matic to end defrosting mess, forever. 
Send post card for SPECIAL OFFER TODAY! 


D-FROST-O-MATIC 


173 W. Madison Ave., Dept. H-18. Chicago 2, Ill. 

















BUTTONS BY THE POUND! 


New, stylish, fashionable! For sweaters, shirts, blouses, 
dresses, coats, everything! Full 11/2 Ibs.—almost 1,000 color- 
ful buttons including sets. Wonderful vanety colors, designs. 
Enough buttons for years. With four dozen fine assorted 
needles and 10 units mercerized thread, assorted colors. Only 
$1.49 plus cod postage. Save-send $1.49 plus 25¢-total $1.74, 
prepaid. Guaranteed. Order today. 

THE BUTTON KING, HAWTHORNE 32, NEW JERSEY 
PS. If you prefer the thread, needles, and TWO LBS of 
buttons, prepaid, send $2.00 Gives you larger assortment. 





WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter 
the label from your latest copy of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 








PYROFAX DEALERS—(Continued) 
IN VIRGINIA 


Strasburg : Valley Gas Company 
Vienna ; Wright & Hunt, Gas & Appl. Div. 
Virginia Beach Tidewater Gas Company 
ythevitle Blue Ridge Gas Company 
, IN NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Carolina Natural Gas Company, Inc. 
Burlington Alamance Gas Company 
Clinton Dixie Gas Company 
urham _ Inland Gas Company, Inc. 
giyettevitte Merritt-Holland Supply Company, Inc. 
Goldsboro Sutton’s Gas and Appliance Company 
Hertford. Harrell Gas and Coal Company 
ne Point Country Gas Service Company 
Hobgood White’s Gas Service 
Kinston Lenoir Gas & Appliance Company 
Manteo Wescott Brothers Gas Company 
Worehead City Clyde Jones Gas Company, Inc. 
—_ ern : Craven County Gas Company 
orth Wilkesboro Dick’s Gas and Appliance Companw 
piymouth SERRA. BOSC Roanoke Gas Compan 
+ shi Gap SLE Worth Smit 
Pr ount Twin County Gas Company 
ithfield Central Carolina Gas Company 
fou Hill Neweomb Gas & Appliance Company 
wien R. E. Deans Gas &Appliance Company 
Imington _.Merritt-Holland Supply Company, Inc. 
Con IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
Co ay icaniaaatilins Pee Dee Gas Company 
lumbia Gas Appliance Stores, Ine. 


teth Charleston Domestic Gas Company, Inc. 
ie City __..... Santee Gas & Appliance Company 
seburg 5 he Orangeburg Gas Company 



























383—Big but- 
terflies in color— 
warm browns, 
clear turquoise, 
and golden yel- 
low—are all ready to be ironed onto 
circular skirts, short coats, aprons, 
place mats. Sixteen motifs included. 









448—Deli- 
cate rose-pink 
flowers, green 
leaves and 
stems to iron 
onto spring frocks, linens, blouses, 
scarves. There are 22 motifs in a 
variety of sizes. 





Order transfers by number for 25 
cents each from Carol Curtis, The Pro- 





gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 





Charlottesville Piedmont Natural Gas 


Clifton Forge Triangle Bottled Gas Co. 
Culpeper_Dominion Gas & Supply Co. jy udgins 
Virginia-Carolina Gas Co. Kilmarnock 
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Happier mealtimes three times a day ... all the conven- 


iences of cooking on a modern gas range... 


. theyre yours 


with PyROFAX Gas and a beautiful new Caloric Range. 


PYROFAX Gas is fast! You get the exact heat you want, 
from simmer to boil, with just a flick of the wrist. It’s clean! 
No smoke from broiler . . . no blackened pots or pans. And 
it's dependable! You have an extra cylinder in reserve, 


Stop in to see your PYROFAX Gas distributor today! Let 
him demonstrate the advantages of the new labor-saving 
Caloric Gas Range—the range that’s easy to clean and 
keep clean. Find out for yourself how much easier and 
better you can live with PYROFAx Gas Service. 


CALORIC ADVANTAGES 


that help make cooking easier for you 


e New tri-set burners—give instant, flexible heat 

e Hold-heat oven—exclusive seal keeps heat inside 

e@ Smokeless broiler—rack and pan completely removable 
e Porcelain enamel—inside and out—for easy cleaning 

e Heavier, sturdier lifetime construction 











TRADE 
Superior BOTTLED Gas Service 
There’s a ‘’PYROFAX’’ GAS DISTRIBUTOR Near You: 


IN VIRGINIA Farmville 


ompany, Ine. 
Chase City Dept. Store Galax 


MARK 


Fredericksburg J. & J. Appliance Co. 


Harrisonburg 


. GM. 
Northern Neck Gas Co 


“PYROFAX” Gas has many 
other FARM USES too: 
@ Water heating 
@ Silent refrigeration 
@ Dependable poultry brooding 
@ Stock tank heating 
@ Milk can sterilizing 


Send today for new booklet: 
PYROFAX GAS COMPANY 
Dept.CG-5, 30 East 42nd Street 
New York 17,N. Y. 


THE MODERN FUEL 





Marion Bottled Gas Co. 
Virginia Home Gas 
Service, Ine. 
Northern Va. Gas Co. 


W. J. Bloomfield Marion 
& Son, Inc. Martinsville 


Galax Bottled Gas Co. Middleburg 
People’s Hardware & Monterey 








Peninsul, a 
Richmond __Nat. Gas Co. of Va., Inc. 
Roanoke... Nat. Gas. Distributors, Ine. 


Emporia Gas Co. Lynchburg.Nat. Gas Sales & Service Staunton Country Gas Co. of Virginia 


< . (SEE OTHER DEALERS) 
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Your guide 
to the best 
in modern 
ovtomotic 


when you see it...youllsay = == 


Wrle TAPPAN 


it’s Beautiful! There is no other range that will look quite so 


well in your kitchen. 


It’s Convenient! The Tappan range was designed for easy 


cooking and easy cleaning. 


it’s Practical! No matter what size your kitchen or what size 
your budget, there’s a Tappan to fit both. Models for city 


gas. and all LP (bottled) gases. See your Tappan dealer, 


or for more information, write The Tappan Stove Company, 


Dept. PG-52, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Range specifications subject to prevailing government restrictions, 


Choose wisely... choose 


TAPPAN Gu Rage 


ONLY TAPPAN HAS THE TEL-U-SET 
. all automatic features at your 
finger tips in one handy control panel. 


TAPPAN HAS MORE ROOM ON TOP 
... thanks to divided top plus a 
beautifully rounded cove design. 
A BIGGER OVEN, A GETTER GAKER 

. and plus a Visualite glass oven 
door that lets you see what's cooking. 
SMOKELESS CLEANQUICK BROILER 

. makes steaks, chops, and such 


taste just wonderful, yet does not 
leave a lot of clean-up work. 





She Sells Smokehouse 
HAMS 


Mary McLaughlin cures and 


cooks Virginia hams by a 


ten - generation recipe. These 


hams have gone to 42 
states and several foreign 
countries ...to 
Princess Margaret Rose 
...to Tallulah 
Bankhead ...to 
the King of 
Denmark. 


By SALLIE HILL 


HE ham which Betty Mathews 

is holding is not just another 
ham! It’s a Mary McLaughlin spe- 
cial — a tender two-year-old deli- 
ciously flavored ham cooked in yeast 
dough. Every bite is edible. The 
dough kept the outside tender while 
it was being cooked. We sliced this 
ham and served some of it cold and 
some hot. We even wrapped part of 
the ham in aluminum foil and put 
it into the freezing compartment of 
our refrigerator for later use. The 
remaining bits will be ground for 
sandwich spreads. 

“How did you start selling hams?” 
we queried Mary Watkins Mc- 
Laughlin, Halifax County, Va. As 
the enterprising lady told the story 
to me, she wanted to make a living 
and at the same time make a home 
for her three children. 

“My house was built in 1730 on 
the original grant of land given by 
King George II. I work in one old 
brick house which was the original 
kitchen, in an old storage house 
which was on the original tract, and 
in one new smokehouse which I 
have built on my adjoining place. 

“I do not now raise my own 
hams,” she continued. “I used to 
when we were curing hams for our 
own use and for our friends, but 
now that I am marketing them, I 
buy the green hams. The hogs are 
locally grown and are corn-fed. I 
use common salt—the table variety 
~—and I rub the dry salt on the hams. 
I use 8 pounds of salt and 2 ounces 


Betty Mathews, of our Home Depart- 
ment staff, holds a Virginia ham. 


of saltpeter to every 100 pounds of 
meat. I leave the hams in the salt 
for about two days per pound. I salt 
the hams twice in this period. This 
is called ‘overhauling,’ ” she added. 
“I then wash off the salt and coat 
the hams with black pepper. There 
is no specified amount of pepper, 
but it is rubbed on so that it sticks 
on the skin. I next hang the hams 
upside down, or with the hock end 
down. Then begins the smoking 
which goes on continuously for 
about four to six weeks. After the 
smoking, I put the hams in heavy 
paper bags to prevent insects from 
reaching them. They are left hang- 
ing for well over a year.” 

Mrs. McLaughlin markets the 
hams when they are two years old. 
She cooks some of them, too, by her 
old recipe, and then sells them. 


“The dough method is applied to 
the baking, not the curing,” she told 
us. “I wash the hams with a stiff 
brush and soak them for 24 hours in 
cold water. Then I wrap each ham 
in a heavy yeast dough and put it in 
a moderate oven (350 degrees F.). 
I use a meat thermometer and cook 
the ham until the thermometer reg- 
isters 190 degrees. This is about 18 
minutes to the pound.” When the 
hams are done, this homemaker 
cracks off the dough to let it cool. 
She removes the skin, scores the fat, 
and inserts cloves. The ham is then 
returned to the over for browning. 
Mrs. McLaughlin’s hams weigh 
from 12 to 15 pounds, 








Get New Flower Book 


“The Flower Lover's Guidebook ” by L. A. Niven is a practical, 
down-to-earth guide for the home grower, Editor Niven gives 
basic information about growing annuals, perennials, shrubs, 
vines, lawn grasses, and trees, You'll find helps concerning azaleas 
and camellias, too, Order copy for 50 cents from nearest Pro- 
gressive Farmer office—Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, or Birmingham. 
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Ten May 


Hints for 


Flower Lovers 


By MINA B. HOFFMAN 


N order to continue the beauty in 
our spring gardens on down into 
summer and fall, there are many 
things that should be done now, such 
as the following: 

1. Sow perennial seeds in out-of- 
the-way places. If they have the sum- 
mer to grow in, they will develop in- 
to fine plants to be moved into the 
border in fall. Surplus plants can be 
seld easily at the county market. 

2. Spray German iris with 5 per 
cent DDT solution for borers. These 
pests can easily be detected by the 
watery-looking saw-toothed edges 
they make along the leaf. 

3. Give lawn, shrubs, and flower 
beds a thorough soaking of water 
once each week in dry weather. 

4. Keep camellias and azaleas 
mulched through the summer. A 3- 
inch mulch will keep roots cool and 
moist. Since the bushes themselves 
like a moist atmosphere, it is well to 
water them every third day. Watch 
for red spiders on azaleas, roses, ever- 
greens, and conifers; dust weekly 
with fine sulphur to keep these pests 
in check. 

5. Keep planting roses and shrubs 
as long as you have an empty space 
calling for more beauty. Once my sis- 
ter planted a dozen roses the first 
week in May and they had more and 
finer blooms than she had ever had 


before. In fact, we find anything can 
be moved any month of the year if we 
preserve the root system, plant it cor- 
rectly, and keep it properly watered 
and shaded. 

6. Trim azaleas, camellias, spirea, 
forsythia, bridalwreath, and weigela 
into shape at this time—just after 
blooms have faded. Do not ruin them 
by shearing them off in a round form. 
Shape them up by cutting out the 
overgrown limbs at the bottom, and 
clipping off side shoots that may have 
grown entirely out of proportion with 
the bush. 

7. Plant “mums” and asters for the 
fall show. Together, they make the 
garden as colorful—if not more so— 
than it was in spring. Plant clumps 
at intervals along the shrubbery bor- 
der, drive a stake by each plant, and 
tie plants up as they grow to keep 
them from sprawling. 

8. For shady spots, plant ferns, 
alyssum, asters, Clarkias, Godetias, 
torenia, and nicotiana. 

9. For sunny spots in your garden, 
plant petunias which bloom all sum- 
mer long. Also plant periwinkle, am- 
aranthus, portulaca, zinnia, cocks- 
comb, and rudbeckia. 

10. Paint the garden furniture and 
have it ready for family and friends 
to gather for a tall glass of tea or 
lemonade on long summer evenings. 


When Eleazer Was Bashful! 


UR J. M. Eleazer has just writ- 
ten a charming book about his 
boyhood in South Carolina (Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Press). We 
expect to quote more from it next 
month, but, meanwhile, note that he 
confesses to being mighty bashful in 
his early teens. (Who wasn’t, for that 
matter?) About finding a red ear at 
corn shuckings he writes: 
“These carried great significance. The 
fellow who found one could kiss the 
lady of his choice. Most of the young 
men and boys shucked 
frantically in quest of these. 
ut I was not in that group. 
The urge was there, but 
not the nerve. | peeped in 
the ears I shucked before I 
bared them. And when I 
a a red one, I slipped it f 
back under the shucks 
piled behind me.’ 
still 
be regretting what he 
missed! Another Eleazer 
story Progressiy e Farmer 
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Eleazer seems to 


teaders will enjoy is 
about his shyness: 


I was about twelve and 
Very bashful. I had never 
OOked at a girl, ex ept 
shyly out of the corners of 


ity eyes. We played a lot ss 
oan some cousins down wo 
road. But they were 
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family, % 


A girl from off “44C 


ifferent. In the 
You know, 
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a piece came to visit them and I sort 
of secretly fell for her. I had never said 
a word to her and was very self-con- 
scious when she was around. Then I 
had a bright idea of how I could show 
off a bit tor her. 

“I had a second-hand bicyck 
thought a lot of. Several of 


that I 
the other 


boys up in the stone hills had one, too. 
We rode a lot together and learned 
tricks on them. I was one of the first 


to learn to ride without holding the 


handle bars. 

“Well, I decided to ride down the 
road at a rapid clip by my 
house, hoping this visiting girl 
would be on the porch. Betore 
I got there 1 could see them all 
sitting out in the cool of the early 
evening. I gave it all I had and 
was literally flying as I neared the 
I didn't look in at all, pre- 
tending not to know they were 
there. Just before I got to the 
house, I took my hands off the 
handle bars and was rolling glori- 
ously along, when a good-sized 
shote ran from the weeds across 
the narrow road right in front of 
me. FP hit him square-on, and the 
bicycle and I piled up there in 
an inglorious heap. My pants leg 
got caught some way in the 
sprocket, and the people on the 
porch had to come 
out and help me 
get loose from the 
thing. What a cli- 
max to trick riding! 

“I tried to avoid 
that girl from that 
moment on.” 


COUSIIS 


house . 
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It’s refreshing —it’s relaxing—it’s 

especially blended for Southern folks who know good 
iced tea when they taste it! For a cool 

refreshing lift —always enjoy Maxwell House Tea. 
It’s the best iced tea you ever tasted. 


1t's Cood to the Last Drop, roo: 


“A Product of General Foods 























SELL IT AT A PROFIT—Almost anything useful that you have a surplus 
of is just what somebody else wants. Turn your surplus into cash by offer- 
ing it for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADs. 
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No Monument is More Durable 
than the stone from which it is cut. 


Though the design be most artistic and the workmanship reach per- 
fection, the finished monument can never be more beautiful or last longer 


than the stone from which it is cut 


Ask your monument dealer for genuine 


WINNSBORO BLUE GRANITE 


“The Silk of the Trade” 

It meets all tests for strength, 

durability and beauty, and 
as a monumental stone. 














Inscriptions on it are clearly legi- 
ble because of the marked contrast 
between cut and polished surfaces. 


excels 


It is most lasting because it is 
composed of the most durable min- There are many granites which 
erals known. have a surface resemblance to 


Winnsboro Blue Granite, but they 
do net possess its durable qualities 
und lasting beauty 


Write for FREE illustrated booklet, “FACTS for the Memorial Buyer” 
Winnsboro Granite Corpceration, Rion, S. C. 


It is superbly beautiful because 
it is made up of the substance of 
precious stones and gems. 
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Now! Cut preparation time in half... 


i_—_ 


protect foods far better with these 


CROWN Food Preserving Aids! 


. a 
FREEZ-TAINER 


Protects frozen foods perfectly in your 

refrigerator, home freezer or locker. 
Flexible top presses on easily for air- 
tight seal. Made of strong, transparent 
plastic . . . no setting up, no sealing, no 
wrapping! Can be used over and over. 


Popular 16-o0z., 25-oz. and 48-oz. sizes. 


a 


aia 
. ae fi 


2-PIECE 
( MASON CAPS 


For quicker, easier canning and 

preserving. Exclusive Red Seal- 

ing Ring insures perfect air- 
tight seal with a simple twist of 
the wrist. Easy to open... can’t 
“freeze”’ shut. Only white enamel lid 
touches food. Crown Mason Caps are 
available in standard and special sizes 
... for every canning need! 


Buy Some at Your Favorite Store Today! 


CROWN CORK SPECIALTY CORP. 


Division of Crown Cork & Seal Co. 
St. Louis 15, Missouri 





‘0k for a crowd or a twosome 4 


right at the table! arvin Lectric Cook is 


America’s most versatile cooking appliance! Grills, 


fries, bakes, toasts—delicious meals or taste- 


tantalizing snacks! Converts in seconds to a fully 


automatic waffler. Only $29.95, complete with waffle ~ 


grids. Arvin Industries, Inc., Columbus, Indiana. 





Open Garden 

I have an “Open Garden” each 
April for people who love flowers. 
They see how a garden of bulbs, 
perennials, and shrubs adds to the 
looks of a home. I show the use of 
columbines, bluebells, bleeding- 
hearts, Shasta daisies, and daylilies 
as a background with pansies, sweet 
alyssum, creeping phlox, and thrift 
in the border. 

I am a member of American Iris 
Society. I enjoy the fellowship of 
members and the new ideas derived 
from the gardens in Ruston, La. 


One idea I have gained this year is 
using pine needles in the walks. 
They keep weeds down and are soft 
to walk on. 

Mrs. Margaret Hagan, Alabama. 


Privacy, Please 

Everything has been mentioned 
in The Progressive Farmer to make 
a home perfect except the great 
need of-privacy. Yet, this one lack 
often leads to many unnecessary 
flare-ups of tempers. 

Every member of the family, 
from Grandma to little Susie, needs 
certain times of the day to be abso- 
lutely free of family trespassing. 

No house is ever big enough to 
give every member a private “den.” 
However, we have found a reason- 


By ORIS CANTRELL 


Brush Your Blankets 


Someone told me that after I wash 
my blanket I should brush it while 
it's drying. Won't this remove too 
much of the nap? 

Mrs. K. C., Mississippi. 

True, it will remove some nap, 
but it will also make the blanket 
fluffy and help to stretch it to cor- 
rect size. In fact, we recommend 
brushing before washing, during 
drying, and after it is dry. 


Material for Boy’s Room 
Please give me the name of some 
inexpensive but durable material to 
use for curtaining a bunk in a boy’s 
room. I want to use the same ma- 
terial for draperies in his room, too. 
Mrs. H. W. R., Virginia. 


I suggest monk’s cloth, denim, or 
burlap. You can find any of these 
in pretty colors in many department 
stores today. Monk’s cloth and 
denim are often shown in pretty 
plaids and checks. Burlap is usually 
found in solid colors. All three ma- 
terials are durable and washable. 


able solution in our family. We 
simply ask each other for one or 
two hours of complete rest. A room 
for retreat has a sign on the door. 
“Please do not disturb.” When that 
door is closed, we all respect the 
sign. You have no idea what a dif. 
ference these rest moments cap 
make when the day has been un. 
usually difficult. 

Mrs. Ben C. Dickinson, Georgia, 


A “P. F.” Degree 
I cannot state how much your 
magazine means to me. Each mem- 
ber of our family grabs for it just 
as soon as it arrives. I let my work 
remain undone until I read it from 
cover to cover. It is possible for a 
person to get a degree in almost 
any subject if he makes a sincere 
study of lessons in The Progressive 
Farmer. Below are a few courses 
available: farming, cooking, garden- 
ing, canning, sewing, etiquette, 
poetry and prose, sermons, ads, 
livestock, poultry, health, child 
care, and horticulture. 
With the exception of the Bible 
I would do without any book before 
I would miss “The P.F.” I have 
enough chickens on my yard to as- 
sure me that I shall never be with- 
out it. Mrs. Carl Loper, 
Mississippi. 


Best Buy in Bulbs 


How can I get the most for my 
money in light bulbs—by buying 
150- or 25-watt bulbs? 

Mrs. W. A. E., Alabama 


Higher wattage bulbs are recom- 
mended. A 150-watt light bulb pro- 
duces 10 times more light than a 
25-watt bulb, yet it uses only 6 
times as much electricity. 


SORROWFUL SUSIE 


“I’ve wondered and pondered 
And racked my brain. 

So how can I banish 
This iodine stain?” 


I am giving three remedies. If 
one fails, try another. 1) Soak o 
sponge with ammonia; 2) wash @ 
alcohol; 3) prepare starch as fot 
laundry purposes, immerse stained 
material, and boil. 


Editor's Note.—How would you like 
to send a four-line verse for “Sorrowful 
Susie”? Mrs. Carl Loper, Montgomery 
County, Tex., sent this one. We will 
pay $2 for any published. Send _to 
Ask-It Basket, Home Department, 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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1952 Peanut Price Support 
Loan Program 


HE Association of the Southern 

Commissioners of Agriculture re- 
ports the following notes to us on 
the recent conference of the peanut 
industry: 

1. Three peanut cooperatives, 
namely, the Virginia-Carolina Pea- 
nut Growers Cooperative, Inc., 
Franklin, Va., Southwest Peanut 
Growers Association, Gorman, Tex., 
and the Georgia - Florida - Alabama 
Peanut Association, Camilla, Ga., 
will continue to act as agents of CCC 
for the purchase of excess oil pea- 
nuts. It is expected that the co-op 
will make advances on quota pea- 
nuts and handle for their producer 
members. If shellers are not able to 
buy the crop from the producers, 
and producers desire to avail them- 
selves of the Government support 
price loan program, they may take 
their crops to warehouses operated 
by the cooperatives. 

2. State PMA offices also would 
have authority to operate ware- 
houses in places where the three 
co-ops do not operate. Farmers hav- 
ing their own storage on the farm 
could get loans through the PMA 
state offices. 

3. In the past three years where 
CCC authorized shellers to purchase 


peanuts from farmers, it required 
federal-state inspection. This is a 
service operated under cooperative 
agreement with the states and Fed- 
eral Government by which the Gov- 
ernment works up the regulations 
and standards and the state inspec- 
tion service does the inspecting. 

4. Shellers are expected to buy a 
smaller percentage of the crop this 
year than last. More will go into the 
hands of the co-ops than in the past. 
Feb. 9 report shows 141,494 tons of 
peanuts in the hands of CCC—Ilargest 
amount ever held by that agency on 
inventory at this time of year. 

5. The law requires CCC to sell 
its supplies for edible purposes at 
not less than 105 per cent of parity, 
plus reasonable carrying charges. 
Surplus peanuts also may be sold 
for crushing and oil. 

6. The acreage quota for 1952 
crop has been set at 1,705,000. The 
acreage quotas for 1951 crop were 
1,889,000. Planting season runs up 
to about July 1. 

7. The 1951 crop was supported 
by loans at 88 per cent of parity, and 
it is expected that the 1952 crop un- 
der the sliding scale will be support- 
ed at some point between 75 and 90 
per cent of parity. 


Improved Homes, Farms, and Communities 


(Continued from page 22) 


herd of Guernsey cows, large barn 
with milking facilities, and a silo. 
Other farmers have developed sev- 
eral beef herds; 4-H and FFA mem- 
bers have won many blue ribbons and 
cash prizes at local fat stock shows 
and sales. Farm land is being im- 
proved, permanent pastures seeded, 
and crop yields improved. 

So much for Todds Tavern. The 
other four prize-winning communi- 
ties have made similar improvements. 
Most of them are fitting out commu- 
uity buildings. Several communities 
have arranged to take over old school 
huildings. These are being remod- 
tled, repainted, and equipped for 
community meetings, eating together, 
and recreation. Here’s a brief report 
on the other four communities: 

l. Roseville folks revamped a 
church and installed a new organ. 
New land has been brought into crop 
and pasture production. Said George 
Howard: “We have organized on a 
permanent basis and expect to have 
dividends for the next 20 years.” 

2. Passapatanzy community reju- 
Yenated its two churches . . . added 
4 Bible school for the first time . . . 
hauled children to church and Sun- 
day school, greatly increasing attend- 
ance. Folks worked together on im- 
provements at night; visited and 
fared for the sick; and took care of 
“tops and farm work of one farmer 
Who suffered a heart attack . . . do- 
tated blood . .. made more attractive 
mail boxes and set up farm signs... . 


set shrubbery and graded and seeded 
lawns . . . enjoyed picnics, commu- 
nity sings, etc. 

3. Hartwood folks provided a new 
electric stove, dishes, silverware, 
utensils, and other up-to-date facili- 
ties for eating together in their church 
and began building more Sunday 
school rooms. Fleming Monroe, presi- 
dent, turned his barn over to the 
youngfolks for making a recreational 
place. They cleaned it; installed a 
radio; attached swings to the rafters— 
and now when a youngster is missed 
at home, you get the ready answer: 
“You'll find him down at Fleming’s 
Barn.” Farmers are turning from 
grain to grassland farming and live- 
stock. More food for home use is be- 
ing produced and preserved. 

4. Weedonville-Owens folks 
bought, installed, and paid for a 
handsome electric organ for their 
church. . . . More school busses were 
secured to provide seats for children 
and busses rerouted for better service 
..- more homes have running water, 
electricity, bathrooms—now about 90 
per cent. 

So much for what was done in these 


three counties last year. More will be ~ 


done this year. The enthusiasm of 
these five communities is spreading 
to other communities in the Fred- 
ericksburg Area and to nearby coun- 


ties. No matter where you live in the’ 


Carolinas, Virginia, or Maryland, why 
not talk with others in your commu- 
nity about launching a similar im- 
provement program? “You can't lose.” 
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ASK ANY EXPERIENCED GARDENER 


Howto Kill 
Aphids | 


with BLACK LEAF 40° 


Aphids are those tiny insects (green, black, brown, 
pink or yellow) that cover the tender stems, buds 





Lea! 40 


A NICOTINE 
SULPHATE SOLUTION 


tFFECTIVE 
CONOMICAL 
. 'CIDE FOR 


and young leaves of plants. Aphids suck the vitality POULTRY 


of your plants, destroy the beauty of your garden. 


To control aphids, use this simple, easy, econom- 
ical method proved highly-effective by more than 
40 years of use by good gardeners everywhere: 
Add one teaspoonful of Black Leaf 40 and one 
heaping tablespoonful of soap flakes to one gallon 
of warm water. Mix thoroughly until soap is dis- 
solved, and spray. For leafhoppers and thrips, use 
twice as much Black Leaf 40. Never clogs spray 
nozzles. Never stains or burns and leaves no un- 
sightly residue on flowers, foliage or fruit. 


Black Leaf 40 kills aphids and other 
soft-bodied, sucking insects two ways 
—by contact and by fumes. Spares 


Mulltc Pogo 


-_ Pest Control 


om Products 





Black Leaf Garden Dust is a multi- 
purpose dust or spray, combining the 
advantages of nicotine, pyrethrum and 
rotenone for control of sucking and 
chewing insects — plus a concentrated 
fungicide for protection against fun- 
gus diseases of flowers, fruits and vege- 
tables. Package sizes: 1-lb. carton. 
Also half-pound duster package. 

Black Leaf 50% DDT Wettable Pow- 
der mixes easily with water to make a 
spray that kills Japanese beetles, sod 


Other Famous 


Black Leaf” 


Package 
sizes: 
l-oz., 5-02., 
1-lb., 2-lb., 
5-lb., 10-lb., 
and 50-lb. 


friendly insects that help in pest con- 
trol; also spares bees, the pollenizers. 
Spray regularly with Black Leaf 40. 





web worms, and many garden insects. 
Used as a building and premise spray, 
it kills flies and mosquitoes. Package 
sizes: I-lb., 3-lb., 4-lb., and 50-\b. 


Black Leaf 5% Chlordane Dust has 
long-lasting effectiveness. Kills by con- 
tact and by vapor, ants, roaches, silver 
fish, spiders, grasshoppers, earwigs, 
crickets, cutworms, strawberry root 
weevils, cabbage and onion maggots, 
chiggers and Japanese beetle grubs. 
Package sizes: ]-lb., 4-lb., and 50-ib. 


Black Leaf Aerosol Insect Killer 


Ideal for home use. Leaves no 
unpleasant odor. Harmless to 
the family and pets when used 
as directed. New and different 
formula contains no DDT. 


Quickly knocks down and kills 
flies, ants, mosquitoes, roaches, 
clothes moths, bed bugs and 
silver fish. Handy, push-button 
12-ounce dispenser. 





These and other dependable Black Leaf products are sold at drug, hardware and farm supply stores 
everywhere. Use only according to directions on each package. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Richmond, Va. ¢ Louisville,Ky. « 


Montgomery, Ala. « 


Waco, Texas ¢ San Francisco, Calif. 








Betton Viol am 0 


Your farm begins to produce bigger yields 
of better quality crops when you begin to 
buy and use V-C Fertilizers—famous for 
their crop-producing power and their easy- 
drilling quality. There is a big demand for 
V-C Fertilizers this year.See yourV-C Agent 
today! Tell him you want the right V-C Fer- 
tilizer for each crop you grow and ask for 
immediate delivery of your V-C Fertilizers! 






{ FERTILIZERS 








® 
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If you are faced with the job of pro- 
ducing more crops with less man- 
power... here’s the lift you need. 
Hundreds of farmers have helped 
solve the same problems with Galion 
under-body hoists for their farm trucks. 


Why not do the same... and save 
Men, Money .-. . and Time. 





Remember . . . only Galion’s heists have the great 
Fulcrumatic lift ACTION, perfect operating BALANCE 
and top quality CONSTRUCTION. The ABC of better 
performance ... longer life! 


Galion hoists are different . . . far 
better . . . for they combine an exclu- 
sive Fulcrumatic lift ACTION with 
perfect operating BALANCE and top 
quality CONSTRUCTION. 


The result is outstanding job perform- 


ance... and long lasting equipment. This folder tells all 
about Galion farm 
lifts. Write for your 
copy today... 
it’s free! 


Ask your truck dealer or nearby 
Galion distributor for a demonstration 
right on your farm. No obligation. 


THERE’S A GALION “‘LIFT’’ FOR EVERY FARM! 


==*+GALION 


Autsteet Bopy COMPANY « GALION, OHIO 






















SAFE—CONTAINS NO DDT 


— but plenty of Pyrenone®. Kills stable flies, horse 
flies, gnats, mosquitoes — repels most flying in- 
sects. Highest rating *‘Grade AA"’ for Kill, U. S. 
Bureau of Standards. Dual purpose .. . use it 
for spraying live stock, also as space spray in 
barns and houses. Kills fast — costs little! 





Order now. Phone or write your 





local Sinclair Representative. 

























Pumps Water from Well, Stream, Pond 
to Tobacco Beds, Truck Patches, ete. 
Many pone and garden uses 
2400 GP 






Pumps 


FOOT ROT sHEaRS & 
| :.or 360 GPH 75’ high; or 


| 
ndorsed by thousands of stockmen. Fa- | 1500 GPH from 25’ well Use your % 
mous Burdizzo make, imported. Finese | HP motor or engine. %” Stainless 
' 










quality, workmanship. Best steel. One-piece Shaft; Oil-less Bearing. DOES NOT 

handles and blades. Trims toughest hoof, CLOG! 1” inlet; %” outlet. Postpaid 

Sharp points dig out pockets of infection, if cash with order. (West of Mis- 

$4.85 poupaid. AT DEALERS or write... sissippi, add 50c.) Guaranteed 

CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO, LABAWCO PUMPS 6 95 
. 


151 Mission St., Dep't.L , San Francisco 5, 
Calif. “(Sole Distributors) Belle Mead 41, New Jersey 

















Help for Corn, Cotton, 
and Churches! 


This month Mr. Eleazer stresses one rule for making more 


cotton .. . five rules for making more corn. . 


. three 


ways to help your church . . . and one more great help in 


insect control. 


By J. M. Eleazer 


Clemson Information Specialist 


URAL Life Day” at the country 

church! I’ve attended several in 
recent years. And on May 18 I plan 
to attend another in the beautiful 
Providence community of Orange- 
burg County. 

Does your church need revitaliz- 
ing? Has it a Lord’s Acre Program? 
Is it attuned to the economic needs 
of the community, as well as to its 
spiritual needs? I 
wonder if your 
church still has 
“Children’s Day” 
along in the sum- 
mer? That’s when 
the little ones learn 
by doing. They say 
their “pieces” and 
sing their songs 
while the grown 
folks look on. And then out under 
the oaks a bountiful picnic dinner is 
enjoyed by all. 

I wonder, too, if you have “Home- 
coming” there at lay-by time when 
sons and daughters and grandchil- 
dren of the “old-timers” return to re- 
new faith and old acquaintances that 
a busy world has caused to scatter? 
Then after the day’s events are over, 
my, what pleasures linger with the 
family groups! How they talk until 
late under the trees or as they wend 
their ways home for long-neglected 
visits to parents or kinsfolk. 


Mr. Eleazer 


I know there was much in the past 
that is now out of date, outmoded. 
But some of these old fundamentals 
are ever new, and serve great pur- 
poses. Surely we should retain them 
and build them more firmly into rural 
life today. 


Leave More Cottonstalks 


Cotton-chopping time is near. 
Chances are many folks will continue 
to chop out stalks that would mean 
more cotton if left. So hold your hoe 
a minute there and let’s talk. 

Both experiment and experience 
show we need a lot more cottonstalks 
on the land than we used to leave. 
Before the weevil came, it was cus- 
tomary to leave only about 7,000 to 
10,000 plants per acre. Last year 
J. Maurice Smith of Edgefield Coun- 
ty set what looks like a new world’s 


“record yield of nonirrigated cotton 


when he produced 3% bales per acre— 
and he had 90,000 stalks to the acre! 
In his 30-inch rows, that was about 
4 stalks for every 8 inches of row! 
(See a full report in the March Pro- 
gressive Farmer.) . 
Our extension agronomist, Hugh 
Woodle, says farmers in the state now 
leave on an average about 30,000 


How many of these are you observing? 








stalks of cotton per acre. This is a 
the rate of 1 stalk every 6 inches 
in 3-foot rows. 

So, if you have the stalks, don} 
thin them down so much you hur 
your yield. It takes a lot of stalks 
now to make a good crop ahead of 
the weevil. 


> 


Five Rules for Bigger Corn Crop; 


Wonders have been worked in in. 
creasing corn yields in the whol 
Southeast in recent years. During the 
long reign of King Cotton, corn and 
other crops got little attention. Now 
that diversification, including live. 
stock, dairying, and poultry, is on its 
way, COrn assumes new meaning, 
Here in South Carolina we have al- 
most doubled our corn yield in the 
past 10 years that the 5-Point Clem. 
son Plan has been demonstrated and 
adopted by an increasing proportion 
of the farmers. This plan_briefy 
stated is this: 

1. Thorough Soil Preparation: Pre 
pare the soil well, and considerably in 
advance of planting. Turn under a 
much organic matter as possible. 

2: Liberal Fertilization, Especially 
Nitrogen: Apply 400 to 600 pounds of 
complete fertilizer when planting, and 
later 30 to 75 pounds of nitrogen top- 
dressing per acre in two applications. 

3. Plant Recommended Varieties 
These are Coastal 811 and Dixie 1§ 
(particularly in the coastal area), Divi 
17, NC 27, Douthits Prolific, and Le 
tham’s Double. 

4. More Plants per Acre: Plant in 
36- to 42-inch rows, space the stalks 15 
to 18 inches apart in the drill. 

5. Only Early Shallow Cultivation 
Cultivate early and shallow two or thre 
times, then stop. Thus you avoid cut- 
ting the shallow feed roots that cover 
the middles, 


Birds Help Insect Control 

The April Progressive Farmer sute 
had a lot of fine articles about ways 
to control insects. I am for all of 
them—but I want to add one more- 
the birds. 

A robin nests near our place. Most 
of her time between trips to her nes 
she spends on our lawn. With field 
glasses I bring her right up to me. 
She hops about and listens or looks, 
with head turned and near the 
ground. Whether she hears a worm 
moving near the surface or sees 4 
slight movement of the soil surface 
I do not know. But suddenly she wil 
fire away, pecking a hole in the soil 
Invariably she comes out with a large 
cutworm or insect and soon 
flies to her nest. And from there ! 
hear much rejoicing and begging. 


some 


I take pleasure in speaking this 
piece for birds, for they can’t. Evet 
if we get no pleasure from their beat 
ty or their songs, let’s remember theit 
economic value. For they are a ver 
strong force in keeping down insects 
that threaten man’s very existence. 
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Y sister, Mrs. H. Burks, has al- 
ways been an inspiration to me 
—in fact, apparently to all with 
whom she comes in contact. Now 
84, she is cheerful, popular, and at- 
tractive, is active in church work, 
visits the sick and shut-ins, accepts 
invitations to her daughter’s social 
affairs, and asists with the chores 
around home. In her spare time she 
makes fancy tea aprons for her 
grown-up friends, and upside-down 
dolls for her younger ones. She of- 
ten gets orders for “one like them,” 
so keeps a supply on hand through- 
out the year. It’s a business of her 
own. She delights in making ruffled 
curtains and fluting them with the 
old-time iron she has used for that 
purpose lo these many years. 
Sister Nettie keeps up her read- 
ing in several of the current maga- 
zines, fills in as fourth at bridge, 
“42.” or canasta with the best of 
them, and for mere idling works on 
a 200- or 300-piece picture puzzle. 
She fills her life beautifully and 
efficiently with. never a complaint 
to anyone either about her physical 
or mental condition. 
Mrs. Lottie Card, Texas. 


- Happy, Busy, Useful Old Folks 


This month’s prize letters give us the story 
of a busy 85-year-old Virginia man—and 
an equally busy 84-year-old Texas woman. 


ELDOM will any generation see 

the likes of Gus E. Mitchell of 
Alchie in Halifax County, Va. 

I shouldn’t tell, for you would 
never guess that he will soon be 85 
years of age. He’s erect, alert, and 
quick to enjoy the humorous, but is 
still the best businessman in this 
vicinity. He is chairman of the pro- 
gressive county school board, now 
in the process of a big school con- 
solidation program. He is superin- 
tendent of a very active Baptist 
Sunday school, having missed only 
a couple or so Sundays from this 
post in his 44-year tenure. He is 
clerk of the board of deacons at the 
same church. He has active inter- 
est at this time in an insurance busi- 
ness, also fertilizer and real estate 
businesses. He runs a general store 
at Alchie where school children 
keep him on the jump handing over 
blow gum and notepaper. Yes, he 
reminisces occasionally, but is more 
interested in present-day matters 
such as the 52 Democratic nom- 
inee for President. We like to spend 
an hour chatting with one so young 
in spirit. Mrs. D. F. Guthrie, 

Virginia. 


Country Things | Love Most 


(May Prize Letters) 


LOVE a country evening, the 
granary of a fruitful day, when 
caravans of tufty white clouds magi- 
cally turn purple as they hurry 
across the vast blue plain. To me 
the serenity of a country evening 
Seems to prepare a cradle for the 
sleepy world, a rolling hill for its 
pillow, and the sighing breeze its 
lullaby. Loraine Jane Salas, 
Texas. 


I love our rural mail service. I 
can't begin to name all the happi- 
ness I have received just by walk- 
ing out to my mail box: the joy and 
telief of letters from my boys, one 
in Korea and one in England—each 





time a letter comes from them I 
thank God again for their safety 
thus far. . . . There are letters from 
my other children married and liv- 
ing far from me. . . the beautiful 
cards on special days bringing a 
message of love and remembrance 
. . the letters from my aged par- 
ents whom I cannot visit as often 
as I would like . . . then there are 
the wonderful farm papers and 
magazines that mean so much to 
me and bring into our country home 
the help of many specialists to en- 
rich farm life and increase farm 
profits. Mrs. Beryl W. Jaudon, 
Mississippi. 
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There’s no end to the usefulness of 

a Simplicity Tractor and implements. 
Every week of the year, Simplicity 
makes light work of hard chores around 
your place. Economical, easy to oper- 
ate — Simplicity cuts BIG jobs down 
to boy-size... provides substantial 


savings in time, work and money. 


SIMPLICITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5222 Spring St., Port Washington, Wis, 


"ade in ° 
either direct; 
€Ction, 


The Right Tractor 
for Every Job... 


3H. P. MODEL M-1 

—5 speeds forward. Drop 
forged, heat treated, fully 
enclosed gears... . patented 
Quick-Hitch for less-than-a- 
minute implement changes 
without tools. true line of 
draft on rear-hitch 
implements. 


2H. P. MODEL L-1 
— Same features as the M-1, 
designed for lighter work. 


Write for FREE illustrated 
folder and for the name of 
the Simplicity 
dealer nearest 
you or see 

your classified 
telephone book. 





AMERICA’S No. 1 GARDEN TRACTOR 
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ORCHARD’ BRAND 


LEAD 
ARSENATE 


Don’t Delay! See Your Dealer Today! 
Insist on “Orchard Brand’! Yeu know It’s Dependable! 


cee eee ee ee oe ee ee ee eee. | 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 

40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Seuthern Offices: Atlanta * Birmingham + Cherlotte *« 
Houston * Jocksonville * St. lovis * Baltimore 





















Greenville 
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GAS-FIRED CURERS 




















LESS WORK—LESS COST 


WITH MODERN GAS-FIRED CURERS 


Tobacco growers now using GASTOBAC Cur- 
ing Systems consistently report a better 
quality and heavier weight of tobacco due to 
exact, even heat which GASTOBAC main- 
tains automatically. Clean, odorless gas heat 
completely eliminates danger of contamina- 
tion from fume smoke and film. 




















SAFE—CLEAN—DEPENDABLE 


You can’t help saving time and money with 
GASTOBAC. Average curing time is less. No 
watching or fuel-handling required. No main- 
tenance. Low fuel cost. Absolutely safe— 
State Approved. Use GASTOBAC with any 
size or shape barn, 


Why not plan now to get a bigger, surer 
profit from your tobacco crop? See your 
Butane-Propane dealer, or send the cou- 
pon to GASTOBAC CO. 





GASTOBAC COMPANY 

306 W. Tremont St. Charlotte, N. C. 
Please send me, without obligation, complete 

information about GASTOBAC Gas-Fired Curing 

Systems. 


Print Name. 





GaROBAC 


Print Address 














SOLD, INSTALLED, SERVICED BY YOUR LOCAL BUTANE-PROPANE DEALER 
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The mechanical cotton picker . . . saloons ... 


cattle ticks . . . poll taxes . . . and the utter- 


ances of political orators—these were some of 
the things our readers talked about in May 1902. 


ORTH Carolina leads the nation 

in sweet potato production with 
a total yield of 5,700,000 bushels 
from 68,000 acres. 


Rumors are current that there will 
be a merger of American cotton gin- 
ners, balers, and cottonseed interests 
into a gigantic trust. If the plan suc- 
ceeds, farmers will be virtually forced 
to organize. And they will have a 
much bigger giant that the jute bag- 
ging trust to wrestle with. 


A mechanical cotton picker de- 
veloped by a Pittsburgh man will be 
demonstrated in Alabama next fall. 


A large outbreak of 17-year locusts 
is predicted by Franklin Sherman, 
state entomologist. 


The Imperial Tobacco Company, 
which manufactures 80 per cent of 
England's tobacco products, will have 
buyers on all American markets to 
compete with the American Tobacco 
Company. The British concern will 
soon build factories in Kinston and 
Greenville. 

North Carolina has 1,800,000 peo- 
ple and 246,000 dairy cows—only 
1 cow for every 8 people. South 
Carolina has a population of 1,340,- 
000 and 136,000 dairy cows—only 1 
cow to every 10 people. Wisconsin 
has 1 cow to every 2 people. There's 
a lot of progress to be made in dairy- 
ing in the Carolinas! 


Territory of Oklahoma, first opened 
to white settlers 13 years ago, al- 
ready has a population of 500,000. 
(1950 population: 2% million.) 


“Your paper does its best all the 
time. Its traces are never slackened!” 
—Letter from a subscriber. 


Germany has universal education, 
health and accident insurance, and 
old-age benefits. It is far ahead of 
the United States in social legislation. 

“All over North Carolina new 
school buildings are springing up and 
educational rallies are being held. 
The time will soon come when every 
child in North Carolina, white and 
black, can get an education. Much 
of this progress is due to Governor 
Aycock. He is faithfully carrying out 
his campaign pledge to improve our 
schools.—Quoted from The Concord 
Times. 


There are no saloons in 48 North 
Carolina counties. New Hanover 


County leads in number of saloons 


with 57. Five other counties have 
more than 20 saloons each. 


Congress is being urged to appro- 
priate $20,000 to fight the boll weevil 
—the dreaded insect which did a 
estimated $1 million worth of dan- 
age to the cotton crop last year. 


Dr. Tait Butler, state veterinarian, 
is leading a vigorous campaign to rid 
North Carolina of the cattle tick. 


Growers in one day recently 
shipped 125 railroad cars of straw- 
berries from Wilmington. Prices 
ranged from 8 to 10 cents a quar. 


Congress is considering an appro 
priation of $5 million for the U. S$. 
Department of Agriculture. (1950 ap- 
propriation: $3 billion.) 


Farmers are urged to raise early 
lambs for northern markets. 


Cuba became a republic on May 
20. American occupation ended. 


The following estimate has been 
made of Tarheels ineligible to voté 
because of failure to pay the $3.5) 
poll tax: Democrats, 2,920; whit 
Republicans, 4,832; Negroes, 12,23. 


“If we could punish betrayal 0 
political confidence as we do ett 
bezzlement of public money, Grover 
Cleveland would be receiving the 
limit of the law.”—William Jennings 
Bryan. 


A commission has been appointed 
for developing an approved RFD 
mail box. 


“Goldsboro,” boasts one of its 
proud industrialists, “has a popule 
tion of 6,000, and every Saturday 
there is paid out $6,000 in wages- 
one dollar for every man, womal, 
and child. What town in the world 

can beat that record?” 


“The census shows 400,000 schod- 
age children in North Carolina, but 
only 263,000 attending school. Tal 
prs compulsory education not 
ing necessary! It is the only remeil 
for illiteracy!”—Letter from an indig 
nant subscriber. 


“Cleveland County now has six 
free rural libraries, each starting with 
a fund of $30. Now if we had si 
RFD routés, and six good macadam 
ized roads, we would be on the suf 
avenue to progress.”—Quoted from 
Shelby Star. 
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Teaching Truth and Honor 


Our May Sermon 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


May brings all 


Americans 
Health Week.” To have always the in- 


“Mental 





ner peace, confidence, and stability that come from 
Bible-taught virtures of absolute and unsullied honor is 
one of most important of all forms of mental hygiene. 


BOY of eight was being sworn 
A in as a witness in court. The 
judge asked, “My boy, do you un- 
derstand what will happen to you if 
you do not tell the truth?” The boy 
replied: “I would be kicked out of 
the Cub Scouts.” 

In the boy’s heart was a hidden 
source of honesty which his home 
and the Scouts had made real. 

Our actions spring from our de- 
sires, and desires can only have 
their proper control from a deep- 
seated sense of “right and wrong.” 


The cherry tree story told of 
young George Washington may or 
may not have happened, but for 
more than a cen- 
tury the picture of 
the “Father of his 
Country” telling 
the truth at any 
cost has had a good 
influence on the 
minds of genera- 
tions of American 
boys. 

Honesty depends 
upon training. The Bible speaks of 
the high character of “him who 
sweareth to his own hurt”—a man 
who keeps a promise once made, no 
matter how much he loses by keep- 
ing it. No man will do that unless 
his honor, like unseen foundations, 
has been made strong enough to 
carry its superstructure. 


ters. 


The home gets the first chance 
to set “the honor feeling” deep in 
the mind of a child. The Christian 
home is the first of God’s temples 
among His children. A farm lad was 
asked to put some extra salt in the 
feed of a bunch of hogs that were to 
be taken to market the following 
morning. He asked for the reason. 
His father said, “They will drink 


May Bible Reading 


For our “one chapter a 
night” Bible reading, we ree- 
ommend for May: 

May 1-28 — Acts, 28 chap- tery 


May 29, 30, 31 — Psalms 
113, 114, 115. 


more water in the morning.” The 
lad evidently had an honest mother, 
and he said, “That would be dis- 
honest to sell water for pork.” So 
the pigs did not get their extra ra- 
tion of salt. 


The church also gets its‘chance 
at fortifying “the honor feeling” in 
children. Unfortunately, about half 
the parents in our country, by neg- 
lecting church and Sunday school 
training, deny their children this all- 
important character fortification. 
The Gospel taught by Christ forti- 
fies in us every good thing. 

Doing right for the sake of Christ 
is the strongest possible impulse to 
doing right in the 
sight of men. The 
Sunday school and 
the church hold the 
key to the strong- 
est possible charac- 
because they 
tend to fasten in us 
the conviction that 
Almighty God ap- 
proves Christlike 
action in us. From my heart, I pity 
the children who are not “trained 
up” in the knowledge and admoni- 
tion of God. 

The Supreme Court has decided 
against the teaching of religion in 
schools supported by the state, but 
that is all the more reason why par- 
ents must see that the training of 
the minds of their children shall 
carry the moral ideals of Christ. 

A thoughtful farm laborer said 
recently, “The knowledge that you 
can always ,be depended upon to 
tell the truth and never do a dis- 
honest thing—this is the only kind 
of riches a poor man can have.” It 
is certainly a form of riches without 
which a millionaire is only a sorry 
and shabby specimen. 


Lawn Grass Disease Control 


A NEW and promising fungicide 
for control of dollar spot in 
lawns is Anti-dione. It is a by-prod- 
uct in the manufacture of strepto- 
mycin. This disease kills and causes 
rough and unsightly spots on lawns 
and golf course greens. 

The Ohio Experiment Station an- 
hounces that its tests indicate that 
Anti-dione gives much better con- 
trol of this disease than do metallic 
Mercury fungicides formerly used. 

_In the Ohio Station’s tests, Anti- 
dione was applied weekly at 10-day 


intervals from mid-July to mid-Sep- 
tember, at rate of 1/7 ounce in 5 
gallons of water applied to 5,000 
square feet of turf. 

This antibiotic (Anti-dione) re- 
duced dollar spot to practically zero. 
Applications of mercurial fungicides 
reduced the disease only 50 to 80 
per cent. Applications of Anti-dione 


every 7 days was somewhat more ° 


effective than the 10-day intervals. 
In the South, these treatments 
should start somewhat earlier than 


in Ohio. 
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Lee ANNOUN 


_A New, Different, 
Exclusive Fabric in 


Lee MATCHED SHIRTS ona PANTS 


outwears ordinary twills... 
keeps that brand-new look 














CHETOPA, an Osage Indian chief, 
was famed for good looks and rugged 
strength—as is the new fabric which 


bears his name. 








5 new ; 
handsome « 
fast 


colors 


e Desert Tan 
e Flint Gray 
@ Moccasin Brown 
e Field Green 

e Forest Green 


Chetopa Twill is the 
product of the finest 
technical skill and 
equipment. Tough, 
tightly woven yarns 
are combined for extra 
strength ...more wear 
days...more washings. 
Chetopa Twill keeps 
its luster (finish) even 
after months of wear. 
Sanforized. (Zipper- 
front pants.) 


GUARANTEED To Look Better, Fit Better 
and Wear Longer or Your Money Back. 


THE H. D. LEE COMPANY, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. ¢ Minneapolis, Minn. ¢ Trenton, N. J. 
San Francisco, Calif. ¢ Boaz, Ala. ¢ South Bend, Ind. 


COPYRIGHT 1962 THE H. ©. LEE CO., INC. 








WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF UNION-MADE WORK CLOTHES 
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KOPPERS 
POSTS 


save time, 
money and 


work — 


for Mr. Ray Paul 
of Buda, Illinois 


@ Mr. Paul found that cutting his 
own fence posts didn’t pay. 

Here’s what he told us: “Formerly, 
I went over in the timber and cut my 
own posts, but they didn’t last long 
enough to make it worth the effort. I 
have over a mile of fence now, built 
with long-lasting Koppers Posts. 
These posts are as firm and new look- 
ing as the day I installed them... 
eight years ago.” 





Yes, you save all around with Kop- 
pers Pressure-Creosoted Posts .. . in 
time .. . money . . . work. Koppers 
Posts are made from strong, sound 
wood that has been treated to aver- 
age 30 years’ service. Creosote is forced 
deep into the wood, protecting it 
against rot and termites. Build and re- 
pair your fences with these pressure- 
creosoted posts. For more details, see 
your dealer, or write direct to us. 


See your Dealer for Tested Plans for Pole-Frame Buildings 
You can save time and cut costs about in half by using le- 


frame construction. With dependable Koppers Pressure-Creo- 
soted Poles, you'll get buildings that are sound and long-lasting. 


DEALERS: Some Good Territories Are Still Open! 





KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Good Results Reported on 30 Years 
Use of All Vegetable Laxative 


problems after using this wonderful prod- 
ntaining 10 natural laxative ele- 








A report has been written by a man who has 
used NR all-vegetable laxative for more than uct ec 
30 years. The results proved so wonderful, ac- ments. 
cording to this California man’s story, that Find out for yourself how all-vegetable 
over 50 friends and relatives have started using Nature’s Remedy, NR Tablets, work so gently 
this product, Nature’s Remedy. at night that they do not disturb your “slee 2p, 

It is not unusual for people to tell they have yet bring morning “regularity” leaving you 
used Nature’s Remedy for 25, 30 years and refreshed and invigorated. Get a 25¢ box of 
even longer. They tell how it has been effective Nature’s Remedy from your druggist. If it 
all this time, without increasing dosage. How | doesn’t prove the best laxative you ever used, 
mild it is, how gentle. In many cases, sick send the box back to us and we will refund your 
headaches, tiredness, upset stomach and | money plus postage. Nature’s Remedy NR 
other distressing symptoms ceased to be | Tablets. 








FREE TIMBER MANUAL 


This 16-page illustrated manual describes 
profitable methods of harvesting and market- 
ing farm timber. Contains action photos, 
estimating tables and other data useful to the 
owner of wooded farm land. Also contains 
descriptions of modern chain saws. 

Send for your free copy today. Please give 
your name, address, city or RFD, county, 
and state. 


McCULLOCH MOTORS corp. 
Los Angeles 45, Calif. «Dept. cF 
World's Largest Builders of Power Chain Saws 


How To Hold 


~~ | FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly in Place 


» Take BELSAW Portable Sawmill right to heey, 
he trees—turn out valuable lumber for loca! 

























ADVERTISERS using our columns are reliable. 
You may order from them with the full sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are dealing 
with reliable firms. 























Do your false teeth annoy and embarrass by 
slipping, dropping or wobbling when you eat, 
laugh or talk? Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH 
on your plates. This alkaline (non-acid) powder 
holds false teeth more firmly and more com- 
fortably. No gummy, gooey, pasty. taste or feel- 
ing. Does not sour. Checks “plate odor’ (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH today at any drug store. 


‘ower with old auto engine 


8 get results 
eard for Free Book, ‘How to h to Make =. 
BELSAW MACHINERY CO 
8307 viele | Buildin 
315 Westport Rd., Kansas City 2, Me. 











What's New in Agriculture 
(Continued from page 12) 


outbreaks. But he is confident that 
spread of the disease can be pre- 
vented, unless deliberately started in 
many localities by sabotage. 


New Nitrogen Plants 


Most of the new plants to manu- 
facture nitrogen for fertilizer under 
the huge expansion program author- 
ized by the National Production Au- 
thority are to be located in the South 
and Southwest. 

Authorizations for new plants since 
start of the war in Korea total more 
than a million tons per year capacity. 
Ten new plants authorized this spring 
have a combined capacity of 430,000 
tons a year. Expansion plans call for 
most of this tonnage to be available 
to agriculture by start of the 1955 
growing .season. 

Of the new plants on which con- 


struction is expected to begin this 
year, four are in the South and one 
in the Southwest. Locations are. 
Houston, Tex.; Yazoo, Miss.; Duras, 
Lake Charles, and Pointe a la Hache, 
La.; Omaha, Nebr.; Lawrence, Kans. 
Pasco, Wash.; and two undetermined 
cities in Missouri and Illinois. 


Price Decontrol 


Congressmen we have talked with 
expect the price control extension 
battle to continue into June. But the 
odds favor those who are seeking 
mandatory decontrol provisions jn 
the new law. Few of them, howev er, 
think that the control law will be 
permitted to expire on June 30. 

The big issue, when it comes to 
a vote, will be whether Congress 
makes decontrol mandatory or per- 
missive. The vote could be close. 


Big News in Little Space 


HEAT exports are running high 

and may end the year on June 30 
with a total of 450 to 465 million 
Carry-over is estimated at 
240 to 250 million bushels. Even so, 
prices are expected to be at or below 
the loan level next summer and fall 
if the 1952 winter crop is good. 

With exports good and a small 
June 30 carry-over, flax prices are ex- 
pected to stay fairly high throughout 
the summer. 

Tests show that aldrin gives good 
results in controlling soil insects of 
corn, peanuts, sugar beets, sugar 
cane, and small grains. It kills root- 
worms, wireworms, and white grubs. 
Peanut yields have been increased 30 

» 40 per cent by controlling root- 
worms with 2 pounds per acre of 
aldrin broadcast in fertilizer and 
worked into the soil before planting. 
It also does a good job on corn root- 
worms, Iowa reporting a 92 per cent 
reduction in infestation. 

Secretary Brannan says that USDA 
losses as a result of certain ware- 
housemen’s converting grain to their 
own use will hardly exceed a million 
dollars. This would be one one-hun- 
dredth of 1 per cent of the $10 billion 
worth of CCC commodities which 
have moved through warehouses the 
last three years. 

Representative T. G. Abernethy of 
Mississippi is sponsoring a bill in 
Congress that would raise the sup- 
port price of cotton about 10 per 
cent or close to 3% cents a pound. 
The bill would leave the support 
price at 90 per cent of parity, but 
would apply it to Low Middling 4- 
inch cotton instead of Middling %- 
inch staple. 

For long years some folks have in- 
sisted that fattening hogs do better 
when fed greasy dishwater. Now it 
begins to look like they have been 
right all along. Armour has a chemi- 
cal called ethomid, manufactured 
from fatty acids and hitherto used as 
a detergent, that has been equal to 
antibiotics in increasing pig gains. 

Dr. Oscar E. Schotte of Amherst 
(Mass.) College has discovered a way 


bushels. 


to tenderize and flavor meat by in- 
jections immediately after the animal 
or fowl is slaughtered. With beef 
steers, beef tallow is forced into the 
circulatory system under high pres 
sure. Butter and wine have bees 
used on fowls. Pork fat on mutton 
has dimmed the “sheep taste.” 


flavor of an older bird. 


With so much anthrax in the coum! 
try, farmers are urged to watch for 
symptoms and report to health aw 


thorities immediately. Symptoms 
among cattle, horses, and mules are: 
labored breathing, swelling beneath 
the skin, and bleeding. In hogs 
throat swellings are most common 
Sheep frequently have convulsions 
before death. 

Farmers say that feed would be 
more convenient to handle if it were 
delivered in bulk instead of in 100- 
pound. bags. There would also be a 
savings in bag costs. Older farmers, 
or those physically handicapped, find 
they can carry a good-sized feeding 
operation without extra help if they 
do not have to handle 100-pound 
bags of feed. Bulk handling would 
have certain disadvantages, such as 
the need for extra equipment by 
mills, and more expensive storage 
equipment on farms. 

Louisiana is the first state to erect 
a building for the specific purpose 
of housing the state offices of federal 
farm agencies. Its new USDA Build 
ing at Alexandria has brought te 
gether under one roof state repre 
sentatives of FHA, FCIC, Expet- 
mental Branch of Forest Service, 
PMA, and SCS. Recent reports show 
that in 21 states, county office com 
solidation is either achieved or we 
under way. In 13 additional states, 
authorization for consolidation has 
been granted. County offices of PMA, 
SCS, and FHA have been consoli- 
dated in more than half the counties 
which have USDA offices throughout 
the nation. 





















Used | 
on 6- to 7-pound turkeys, the prog 
cess promises to make it profitable to 
produce young turkeys, and at thee 
same time have the tenderness and 
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Ask yourself 
these 3 questions 
before buying 
‘any chick starter 


I this spring 


—_ 


“How much antibiotics should | 


¢ have?” If you don’t have enough, 
chicks are not going to show the growth 
and livability you expect. One way to 
be sure you have enough antibiotics is 
to feed a feed containing Livium*. It is 
guaranteed to contain fully effective 
amounts. Read on this page all about 
this guarantee. 





PENICILLIN 
AUREOMYCIN 


TERRAMYCIN 
STREPTOMYCIN 





) A for chicks?” There are now nine 
different antibiotics in use—but some 
give much better results than others for 
chicks. Deciding which one is a job for 
experts. You’ll want a feed guaranteed 
to contain one of the best “‘chick-type”’ 
antibiotics recommended by leading 
authorities. 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 158 





3 “Is the rest of the feed good 
* enough to keep up with faster 
antibiotic growth?” Full-power anti- 
biotics make chicks grow so much faster 
you need a heavy-duty feed to keep up 
with them. The 1952 Nutrena Staf- 
O-Life Chick Starter was planned with 
that in mind—and is guaranteed to do 
the job. Read the whole story below: 


How To Be Sure Your Chicks 
Get Full Power Antibiotics This Year 


To be safe you should use a feed with Livium. 
Read why it is guaranteed to give your chicks 
fully effective amounts of antibiotics ... 







Antibiotic hungry? Your chicks may be, even though you get a feed with that 
nagic word “antibiotics” on the tag. To get results like the 21% faster growth 
reported at Washington State College, just “some” antibiotics is not enough. You 
must have full-power antibiotics. This page tells of a new way that Nutrena 
Staf-O-Life Chick Starter guarantees you fully effective amounts of the right 
antibiotics for chicks. 


‘How can I be sure of right antibiotics in 








OE Vn 
“Chicks don’t waste this crumblized feed,” 
Says Mrs. L. J. Conley. “I have been 
taising chicks for 20 years, on a 
number of different feeds. But this 
crumblized starter of Nutrena’s is 
the best I ever used. The chicks 
don’t waste it.” This new improved 
crumblized feed is now available to 
all Nutrena Staf-O-Life feeders. 


*Livium is a trade-mark of Nutrena Mills, Inc. @ 


my chick starter?’’ Read these results: 






“We didn’t lose a chick,” says Mrs. W. 
C. Kyle. “We started our flock of 
300 out on Crumblized Nutrena 
Chick Starter. It has that Livium 
stuff in it. All 300 birds moved 
right out. We had 100% livability.” 
Now that Nutrena and Staf-O-Life 
have teamed up, the combined: 
Nutrena Staf-O-Life feeds give 
you new miracle Livium. 


1952 


Memphis, Meridian, Nashville, Tampa, Wilson, N.C., St. Louis 


Feed experts now know far 
more about antibiotics for 
chicks than they did at this 
time last Spring. 
We now know that the handling of anti- 
biotics is tricky and complicated—a job 
for experts. At least one feed company, 
Nutrena Mills, has spent more than two 
years testing antibiotics in the labora- 
tory and on the farm to make sure your 
chicks get the full benefit. 
From these tests has come 
the new miracle Livium in 
1952 Nutrena Staf-O-Life 
Chick Starter. It gives you 
sure answers to all three 
questions at top of page: 
QUESTION: Are there enough anti- 
biotiecs in this feed to do a full job? 
ANSWER: Nutrena Mills guarantees 
that the Livium in Nutrena Staf-O-Life 
Chick Starter will give your chicks 


fully effective amounts of antibiotics, 
plus Vitamin B-12. 

QUESTION: Will my chicks get the 
right kind of antibiotics? 








wet 
~_ 


ARTHUR SMITH & HIS CRACKER 





JACKS are now on the air for Nutrena 


ANSWER: New miracle Livium in 
Nutrena Staf-O-Life Chick Starter is 
guaranteed to contain one of the best 
“chick-type” antibiotics money can buy. 
QUESTION: Is this a heavy-duty feed? 
ANSWER: The improved, 1952 Nu- 
Nutrena Staf-O-Life Chick Starter is 
guaranteed to be a heavy-duty feed. It 
has plenty of all known important food 
elements to keep up with faster anti- 
biotic growth. 
And, finally, your first bag 
of Nutrena Staf-O-Life Chick 
Starter is GUARANTEED to 
be the best starting feed you 
ever used ... or your money 


back! See your Nutrena 
Staf-O-Life dealer for full 
details. 

All these guarantees are the most 


powerful assurance of antibiotic results 
we know of in the feed business today. 
So put your antibiotic problems in the 
hands of experts. Let Nutrena Staf- 
O-Life guarantee you full-power anti- 
biotic results. 






VS Nifienn 





Staf-O-Life Feeds over station WBT Charlotte. Arthur says, “There is only one 
chick starter containing Livium—with guaranteed effective amounts of anti- 
biotics—that is Nutrena Staf-O-Life Chick Starter. Try it real soon.” Listen to 


the Crackerjacks every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 5:35 p.m. over WBT. 
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FREE BOOK SAVES 


Solves 
Water System 
Problems 





Be sure to get this book that shows how Jacuzzi SEND 
Speedi-Prime Water Systems can be used effi- 

ciently with deep or shallow wells. Learn why COUPON 
Speedi-Prime is quiet, easy to install and TODAY 


service, self-priming, economical and depend- 
able. Available as vertical or horizontal type 











pump. See your Jacuzzi dealer or send coupon. “4 
JACUZZI BROS., Inc., 4100 Bayless Ave., St. Lovis, Mo. PFs 
; Please send me complete information on equipment checked. : 
1 [) Shallow well water system ; 
(] Moderate deep well system | 
; (7) Extra deep well system ADDRESS 
! (_] Deep well turbine city 





CUTS 126 
SWATH 





with the New 4-Row ROTOCYCLE 


Here’s a way to increased farm produc- 
tion with no increase in labor. A new 
4-Row Rotocycle that cuts more thon These Features make 
twice the width of a regular two-row 


Rotocycle, but uses only one tractor and the 4-Row Rotocycle 


one operator. You save 50% in operat- 
ing costs. your best buy! 


This new rotary cutter has the same 


precision engineering and rugged con- @ Cut-steel Gear Transmission. 
struction of the two-row Rotocycle. It 

will wade right through the toughest @ Cuts 10-foot, 6-inch swath. 
cutting jobs, day after day, year after © Special Nylon Fiber flat-V belt 


year. Whether cutting row crops or clip- 
ping pastures, you'll find it a sound in- 
vestment that pays for itself in a hurry. @ Patented height adjuster for 

cutting heights from 2” to 12”. 


drive. 


Why not see your dealer soon and let 
him show you the many advantages of @ Extra-heavy Drive Shafts and 
Rotocycle rotary cutters. Universals. 





THE PERRY CO. waco, Texas 





Why I’m a Booster for Beef 


(Continued from page 19) 


That’s one of the great blessings of 
producing beef cattle in this area: 
We don’t need expensive buildings. 

Don’t get me wrong. It takes a lot 
of careful thought and management 
to raise beef cattle here just as it 
does anywhere else. But what I’ve 
wanted to emphasize so far is the 
tremendous natural advantages our 
Carolinas-Virginia area has over most 
of the present great cattle regions in 
four respects. These are: 


1) Long growing seasons and 
needed rainfall. 

2) The fine carrying capacity of 
our pastures. 

3) Economical use of labor. 

4) Ability to get along without 
expensive buildings. 

In managing beef cattle there are 
two essentials to success: good breed- 
ing and good feeding. I believe it is 
vital that for anyone to succeed in 
livestock he should invest in some 
registered stock. Just as certified 
seed pays the crops farmer, purebred 
animals pay the cattleman. Purebred 
stock costs more, of course, but it 
pays handsome dividends. With less 
than 3 per cent of the cattle in the 
nation purebred, there is a tremen- 
dous market for registered stock. 

It is said that “A bull is one-half 
the herd if he is a good one—all the 
herd if he is not good!” A registered 
bull is a “must” in a successful herd. 
If a farmer begins with just a pure- 
bred bull and two purebred females 
he can make a start. A man should 
“grow” into the purebred cattle busi- 
ness instead of “go” into it. He'll find 
in time he gets more pep and pride 
in having purebreds and he'll profit 
from it. But whether or not he has 
purebred females he must have a 
purebred bull to succeed. The time 
will come when purebred bulls will 
be the only ones seen in the Caro- 
linas and Virginia. When it does 
come, we'll be on the way to live- 
stock prosperity. 

The average farmer should select 
his cattle out in the field in their 
working clothes where they are be- 
ing treated about like he'll treat them. 
Cattle shows are fine, but show cat- 
tle have been given treatment be- 
yond means of the average farmer. 


When buying purebreds, a farmer 
should insist on getting registration 
papers promptly. Above all, he 
should not accept any animal—pure- 
bred or grade—until it is tested for 
Bang’s and TB. Losses from Bang’s 
can wipe out a cattleman overnight. 
I wouldn’t accept as a gift a truck- 
load of cattle that hadn’t been tested. 

The purpose of the cattleman is to 
produce good beef and good breed- 
ing animals. Everything else is inci- 
dental to these ends. I insist on hav- 
ing females that will produce a calf 
each year and enough milk to feed 


it till weaning. If a cow won't do. 


that, I get rid of her. My heifers are 
bred at 15 months to calve at 24 
months. We’ve been fortunate 
enough that I haven't had to call a 
veterinarian but once at the birth of 
any of our last 44 calves from heifers 
calving for the first time. 


We take good care of our calves 
because we know that neglect oy 
carelessness may cause us to lose 
them. They are tattooed within 36 
hours after birth. At the same time 
they are vaccinated to prevent white 
scours, blackleg, and hemorrhagic 
septicemia. They are dusted with 1 
per cent DDT powder, and in sun. 
mer treated with Smear 62 to pre- 
vent screwworms. The calf is en. 
couraged to begin creep-feeding as 
soon as possible. Our creep-feed 
mixture consists of 2 pounds oats, ] 
pound corn, with 1 pound 32 per 
cent protein supplement to 10 pounds 
grain mixture. All our cattle are 
tested annually for TB and Bang’s, 
They are dusted four times a year to 
keep flies and grubs away. 

Good feeding is equally as impor. 
tant as good breeding and care. You 
cannot starve a profit into your beef 
cattle. Good pasture with a variety 
of grasses and clovers will provide 
this feed most economically. 

Our 110 acres of pastures are di- 
vided into one area of 50 acres and 
three of 20 acres each. Each pasture 
has plenty of drinking water, and salt 
is kept before the cattle at all times. 
We have our pasture soils tested 
every two years and fertilize accord- 
ing to needs shown by these tests, | 
believe cattle, like people, thrive on 
variety. So our pastures are in or 
chardgrass, Ladino clover, white 
Dutch clover, fescue, Dallis grass, 
and Bermuda grass. We have not 
been bothered by bloat when we 
have used this mixture. 

Normally our pasture provides 
enough feed for our cattle from 
April 1 till about Dec. 1. For winter 
feeding they are divided into fou 
pasture groups as follows: 1) wean- 
ling heifer calves, 2) yearling heifers, 
two- to three-year-old cows, and 
cows nursing young calves, 3) ma- 
ture dry cows, and 4) herd bulls and 
young bull calves. The winter pastur- 
age each group gets is supplement- 
ed by grain feeds and roughage i 
accordance with its peculiar needs. 


Each of our 20-acre pastures is 
provided with four concrete feed 
troughs for winter feeding. The 
troughs are placed in line of the 
fences and are accessible without the 
feeder going into the feedlot. The 
creep-feeder for the nursing calves 
is in line of a fence that separates 
two pastures so calves from each 
pasture can use it. An economically 
built open shed is used for hay. 

Our feeding system is designed to 
save labor. I can feed 25 heifers for 
a week with three hours’ work. Like 
our other buildings, our corrals and 
loading chutes are simple and inex 
pensive, yet they are so planned that 
one man can cut out and load. 

These are some of the reasons I'm 
a booster for beef. And nowhere, 
I’m convinced, can it be produced 
more profitably than right here ™ 
the Carolinas and Virginia where 
I've had my herd the past 15 yeas 
When more of our farmers get into 
beef production, our area can do 4 
job that will put Texas and other 
cattle empires plumb in the shade 
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farmer has got a fine horse, 
too, but it looks like it 
ought to be hitched to a 
plow. I reckon that must 
be what they call a Perche- 
ron. It’s hard to tell which 


=) after his cattle. The French 
} 











WAS talkin’ to a fellow the 

other day when we got off on 
the subject of this magazine. That 
suited me fine, because I kinda 
like to talk about it, too. I soon 
found out the main thing he want- 
ed to talk about in this magazine 
was the ads. Now that sure 
‘nough suited me. | 

I reckon I’ve been readin’ and 
writin’ about the ads in this maga- 
zine for nigh on to 30 years. I 
started in before it ever got to be 
a magazine, back when it was just 
a farm paper. But I ain’t never 
knowed it when it wasn’t power- 
ful particular what kind of ads it 
run. And it looks like they gets 
better all the time. 

“It's amazin’,” says he, “how 
much a fellow could learn if he 
didn’t read nothin’ in this maga- 
zine but the ads.” 


Now don’t you ever believe 
that didn’t tickle me. Ain’t I been 
tellin’ you something like that all 
these years? If a fellow wants to 
learn, let him read these ads. He 
can sure get a 
fine education if 
he'll keep it up 
awhile. The fel- 
lows that writes 
them may not 
know it, but there 
ain't much finer 
teachers any- 
where. There ain't 
nobody that 
knows more about 
what they are 
writin’ about than 
them. And they 
have to tell the truth, or this maga- 
zine wouldn’t print their ad. 

But maybe you've already got 
a fine education. If you have, and 
it took very well, you know you 
have to keep readin’ and studyin’ 
to keep up. How do you keep up 
with what’s new in farmin’ and 
good livin’? I can tell you. Read 
the ads in this magazine. 


My friend sure was right. It’s 
amazin’ how much you can learn 
if you don’t read nothin’ else in 
this magazine but the ads. I hope 
the editor don’t get the idea I’m 
tryin’ to throw off on him. I 
wouldn’t want to hurt his feelin’s. 
I couldn’t afford to. 

What do you know about farm- 
ers in other parts of the world? I 
see a ad in this very magazine 
that tells something about farmers 
in seven countries . besides ours 
and shows pictures of them. 
There’s a New Zealand farmer 
from the other side of the world. 
It looks like he’s growin’ sheep 
and has a fine dog to help take 
care of them. The Australian farm- 
er on the other side of the world, 
too, rides a fine horse to help look 





is the biggest, that French- 
man’s horse or our U. S. 
farmer’s tractor. 

I'll bet that’s Holstein milk that 
Denmark farmer is fixing to give 
his hog. Is that what you call a 
bacon -type hog? Then there’s 
farmers from Sweden, Norway, 
and Switzerland. We’ve got a lot 
like them in this country. Fine- 
lookin’ men, ain't they? This is 
just to show you how many inter- 
estin’ things you can learn by 
readin’ the ads in this magazine. 


Do you know what to do when 
you've got a upset stomach? One 
of the ads in this magazine tells 
you something mighty good for it. 
If that don’t help you, then you’d 
better see a doctor. 

Do you know how to grow big 
chickens fast? You'll find a ad in 
this magazine that will tell you 
what to get to go with what 
you've got, to make your pullets 
grow out fast into fine egg layers. 

Does your old lady know how 
to fix up a fine dish of frozen cus- 
tard to cool you off and taste good 
on a hot day when you are tryin’ 
to make every minute count get- 
tin’ your crops 
planted and 
worked? Get her 
to read the ads 
in this magazine. 
She'll find the ad 
that tells how 
to make it a 
easy way. Then 
maybe you can 
get her to make it 
for you every day. 
If she ever makes 
it one time and 
the kids find out 
how good it is, they'll help you 
persuade her. Most generally 
women will do more for the kids 
than for the old man. Maybe if 
you bought a package of that stuff 
and took it home, she would try 
it out just to keep it from wastin’. 
After that, I bet you wouldn't 
have no more trouble. 


Most women is interested in 
new recipes for cookin’ up new 
things to eat. I see a ad in this 
magazine that says, “How to be a 
better cook and save money, too.” 
Now maybe your wife won't ad- 
mit she could be a better cook, 
but she might be interested in 
savin’ money if you don’t say too 
much about it. But if you can 
get her to see that ad, she'll see 
them recipes before she puts it 
down. Then you are sure goin’ 
to get somethin’ good to eat. 

Yes, even the women folks can 
learn a lot if you can get them to 
read the ads in this magazine. But 
don’t forget, you ought to read, 
them first. Us men folks has got 
to make the livin’ and we need 
all the new ideas we can get. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 





San atin... 


First Choice of Men Who KNOW! 


‘Some of the best Papec boosters are men who have owned or used other makes 
of forage harvesters before buying Papecs. Their experience has proved that 
Papec Forage Harvesters have the features they want... full 52” width hay 
pick-up... patented silage shelf...adjustable hay pick-up fingers... heavy cutting 
wheel... adjustable axles... better knives... bigger wheels and tires. They have 
seen Papec Harvesters handle down-and-tangled crops which other harvesters 
could not cut. 

And they know that pound for pound, Papec Forage Harvesters cost less. See 
your Papec dealer or send name on margin of ad for FREE booklet giving come 
plete information on Papec Harvesters. 


” Papec Machine Company, 985 North Main Street, Shortsville, N. Y. 


‘PAPEC: 


FORAGE HARVESTERS 


Also HAY CHOPPER-SILO FILLERS ... CROP BLOWERS ... ENSILAGE CUTTERS 
HAMMER MILLS ... FEED MIXERS 
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HAS PROVEN ITSELF 





DISTRIBUTED BY 
THE A-I-M COMPANY 
NORTH MAIN ST., SALUDA, S. C. 
DILLON SUPPLY COMPANY 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


CHESTER A. OLSON COMPANY 
ATLANTIC BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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W.R.AMES COMPANY [i@aees . 
TAMPA, FLA. « SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF ory ia ra se cheat eae Ts 











Read our advertising columns for new offers by our advertisers. 












Light Saw Has Power to Spare! 


TITAN has the power P 


punch to handle the 
tough jobs, and yet is so light in 
weight you’ll say it’s the easiest saw you’ve 
ever handled. Motor weighs only 30 pounds. 
Available with 26” to 60” straight blade bars or 19” 
bow. Fully automatic clutch; 360 degree swivel; dustproof, 
waterproof, self-contained magneto; self-winding starter. 











Ask your nearby, reliable TITAN dealer 
for a free demonstration of TITAN’S 
complete, superior line of one and two- 
man power chain saws and easily inter- 
changeable attachments. For FREE, fully 
illustrated folder, write: 


TITAN CHAIN SAWS, INC. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 5555-A W. Washington St. - Indiasapolis, ind, Gs 
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GET 
YOU 


* “The lazy listless feeling which 
comes to persons the first warm 
days of spring.’ — WEBSTER 


GET “RIGHT” 
WITH 666 


Spring fever is no joke! The 
symptoms are unmistakable... 
a lazy listless feeling, coated 
tongue, lassitude and mental 
depression . . . due to irregular 
bodily function. And no won- 
der, after months of lessened 
outdoor exercise, fewer fresh 
fruits and vegetables, dry in- 
door air! Do as thousands have 
done for generations, put your- 
a right again .. . feel better 
ast... 


original 
666 
Quinine 


FAMOUS FOR 52 YEARS 
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Radio Programs You Il Enjoy 


By BETSY 


HERE’S a special sort of pleas- 

ure to be had from listening to 
“The Greatest Story Ever Told.” 
First, because it’s a deeply inspir- 
ing religious program handled with 
taste. And second, because it is 
completely different from any other 
program on the air. Presenting dra- 
matized Bible stories, it is not only 
the first radio program ever to por- 
tray the role of Christ, but it is also 
the only sponsored program without 
any commercials whatsoever. Only 
the sponsor identification of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
required by law is used. The script 
for “The Greatest Story Ever Told” 
is written by top-notch writers, act- 
ed by some of radio’s best talent 
and beautifully supplemented by 
choir and orchestra. Another un- 
usual feature of the program is that 
all actors remain anonymous—a fact 
that contributes, as does the lack of 
commercials, to maintaining a re- 
spectful mood. You and your fam- 
ily will greatly benefit from hearing 
“The Greatest Story Ever Told.” 
Sundays, 5:30 p.m., EST (4:30, 
CST) over ABC. 

Do you like historical drama? 
Then here’s a reminder that an old 


Books for the 


HE Peanut—The Unpredictable 

Legume, (1951) National Ferti- 
lizer Association, Washington, 
D. C., $4. 

This book of 333 pages covers 
the peanut from its origin to pres- 
ent knowledge of culture and use. 
Written by leading authorities in 
the peanut area, it is the most com- 
plete volume ever published on this 
crop. It is an excellent reference 
book for agricultural workers and 
farmers in peanut-growing areas. 


Law on the Farm, by H. W. Han- 
nah, (1948) The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, $4.50. 

Every farmer and every profes- 
sional agricultural worker needs this 
book. It tells in plain language 
laws regarding property, contracts, 
damage and liability, interstate com- 
merce, etc., as applied to farming. 


Principles of Weed Control, by 
Ahlgren, Klingman, and Wolf. 
(1951) John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York 16, N. Y. $5.50. 

This 368-page book gives us lat- 
est mechanical and chemical meth- 
ods of weed control. Book is well 
illustrated. Good book for agricul- 
tural workers and farmers. 


Forestry in Farm Management, 
by R. H. Westveld and the late 
Ralph H. Peck. (Second edition 
1951) 340 pages. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York 16, N. Y. $5. 

Here is a practical, up-to-date 
book giving principles of farm for- 
estry. There are chapters on new 


SEYMOUR 


stand-by of radio is just as good as 
ever—“Cavalcade of America,” 
broadcast on Tuesdays at 8 p.m., 
EST (7, CST) over NBC. “Caval- 
cade” dramatizes historical events, 
present and past, through the lives 
of famous and unknown Americans. 
Sometimes the program tells with 
understanding and intelligence of a 
recent scientific discovery, some- 
times it relates the adventures of a 
gold-seeking pioneer, but whatever 
the subject, it’s always a story con- 
cerned with the colorful pageantry 
of America. 

The youngsters in your family 
will like “Mind Your Manners,” and 
you will approve of what they'll 
learn from it. Each week a panel 
of three boys and girls informally 
discusses behavior and social prob- 
lems confronting teen-agers. Young 
listeners like the program because 
what the panel has to say about 
dates, manners, etc., is uncensored 
and straightforward. Boys and girls 
appearing on the program are out- 
standing in common sense and char- 
acter. Their ideas are good, some- 
times very wise, and practical. 
Broadcasting time: Saturday morn- 
ings at 10, EST (9, CST) over NBC. 


Farmer s Shelf 


equipment and methods used in 
planting, maintenance, and harvest- 
ing farm timber. 


The Pasture Book, by W. R. 
Thompson (Eighth edition 1951). 
Published by W. R. Thompson, 
State College, Miss. $3.50. 

This book presents in a very 
practical way the latest information 
on pasture production. It’s easy 
reading and illustrated throughout. 
Farmers and agricultural workers in 
the South will find it helpful. 


Phosphates in Agriculture, by 
Vincent Sauchelli, 176 pages. (1951) 
The Davison Chemical Corp., Balti- 
more 3, Md. $2.50. 

If you are interested in where our 
phosphates come from and what 
part they play in our agriculture, 
you may like this book for your 
library. It should be helpful to 
county agents, vo-ag teachers, and 
other agricultural workers. 


Servicing and Maintaining Farm 
Tractors, by Johnson and Hollen- 
berg and edited by W. A. Ross. 
(1950) McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York 18, N. Y. $3.75. 

A rather complete text, well illus- 
trated, with summary at end of 
each chapter. Useful for vo-ag 
classes and any other teaching, and 
for owners and operators of trac- 
tors. It treats all sizes and makes 
of tractors. Appendix includes 1) 
list of tools and equipment needed, 
2) supplies, 3) visual aids, 4) refer- 
ences, and 5) definitions of terms. 


HERE'S A COMPLETE WATER SYSTEM 
THAT NEEDS NO “EXTRAS! .. . ax an 


amazingly low price that’s just about the 
cost of a conventional pump alone! 

An exclusive Goulds self-adjusting-capacity 
feature provides real ‘‘city’’ water service— 
fresh water always with no flow variance at 
any outlet when several taps are in use (within 
pump capacity). Quiet, compact, corrosion- 
resistant, self-priming, with only one moving 
part, this amazing, easy-to-install Goulds 
unit brings you tomorrow's water service 
today ..« 

Your local Goulds dealer has it on display 
now—or send cou- i 
pon below for full 

information. 


GOULDS 


new Close-Cupld 


Balanced-Flow Jet 


—for shallow wells 


GOULDS PUMPS Inc., Dept. P-20 Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
Please send me free your 16-page illustrated 
book showing in detail the onal Flow Jet 
and the other dependable Goulds pumps; in- 
clude the name of my nearest distributor. 


Name 





UNION 


gLEX-praM 
FORKS W 


unbreakable where 
other forks break 


Steel beam reinforcement 
gives super-strength with light 
weight, lively action. No 
premium in price. 


The Union nf 


Columbus 8, Ohio . 











More than two million 


Ha OVER 3 MILLION! 


swine already immunized 
against deadly cholera with 


a se7 
COLORADO 


Hog Cholera Vaccine 


4 a single 5cc dose. No vial 
mixing. Developed by U. S. Govt. 
Low in cost. No contamination. 
Write today for free illustrated Book- 
let. Learn why thousands are turning 
to this proven new way of preventing 
hog cholera. 


ATHERTON SUPPLY CO. 


BOX 1277 WASHINGTON 13, D.C. 
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Prosperous Maryland 
(Continued from page 15) 


Peninsula” partly in Delaware, 
partly in Maryland, partly in Vir- 
ginia—a leading broiler-producing 
area of the nation. This is the sec- 
tion where the broiler business 
started—in 1923, which was al- 
most 10 years before the industry 
was large enough to be included 
among USDA production reports. 
For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, Delmarva’s broiler business 
has expanded year after year. 

Outlook for continued growth is 
favorable, according to Dr. Mor- 
ley A. Jull, head of the poultry 
department, University of Mary- 
land. “Poultry prices are low, as 
compared with other meats,” he 
said. “As yet we have not come 
into direct competition with the 
broiler producers of Arkansas, 
Georgia, and several other South- 
ern states.” 

Delmarva’s broilers are sold, for 
the most part, in nearby cities, in- 
cluding New York, but large ship- 
ments are also made to Chicago, 
Omaha, and other Midwest cities. 

Maryland knows, however, that 
competition lies ahead, if the big 
producing states of the South con- 
tinue to expand. This year, for ex- 
ample, Georgia’s processors moved 
into Midwest markets on a large 
scale for the first time; previously, 
outlets, for the most part, had 
been confined to the large cities 
of the South. 

Dr. Jull notes a trend toward 
larger broiler houses. “We have 
perhaps 20 houses that are large 
enough to handle 40,000 broilers,” 
he said. This trend is universal 
throughout the larger producing 
areas. It means increased efficiency 
of production and lower costs. But 
if carried far, it will crowd out 
some small producers in some sec- 
tions. In fact, this is already taking 
place. Many small producers are 
turning to egg production—eggs 
for hatcheries and also for com- 
mercial markets. 

To operate Delmarva’s ,gigantic 
business requires an immense 
number of hatching eggs. Most 
eggs produced in Maryland go to 
hatcheries. The state is not self- 
supporting in the production of 
eggs for commercial markets. Like 
most Southern states, Maryland 
imports her commercial eggs from 
the Midwest. 


Three Paying Dairy Practices 

Milk sales produce 25 cents out 
of every farm dollar earned in 
Maryland. Of the cattle on farms, 
three out of five are milk cows. 
About 80 per cent of the milk pro- 
duced is sold to wholesale fluid 
milk distributors.: In addition, 
some producers sell their milk di- 
rect to consumers. In other words, 
very little milk produced goes to 
processors and manufacturers at 
less than fluid milk prices. 

By a very wide margin, Mary- 
land leads all Southern states in 
milk production per cow. During 
the last 10 years, it has also led the 
South in gains per cow. These 
three most important practices 


have brought higher production 
per cow: 

1. Breeding for fall calving 

2. Providing better pastures 

3. Artificial breeding 


Like all Southern states, Mary- 
land has “discovered” the income 
possibilities of grass. A study made 
by the experiment station showed 
clearly that it pays “to farm inten- 
sively with dairy cows and buy 
needed grain.” The study revealed 
that “grassland” farms produced 
more milk per cow than did grain 
farms. It was also found that “win- 
ter” farms produced 1,000 more 
pounds of milk per cow than did 
“summer” farms. Winter farms are 
those that breed for fall calving. 
Artificial breeding is the third fac- 
tor in substantial milk gains. 

Maryland began a program of 
artificial insemination in 1946. A 
cooperative center with 28 bulls, 
which are owned and leased, is 
maintained at the University of 
Maryland, College Park, under di- 
rection of Dr. Edwin Weatherby. 
Five breeds are represented—Ayr- 
shire, Guernsey, Holstein, Jersey, 
and Brown Swiss. 

“We have records of 242 daugh- 
ters of the sires in service,” said 
Dr. Weatherby. “When all breeds 
are included, average production 
is 10,985 pounds of milk per year; 
average test, 4.3 per cent; average 
butterfat, 478 pounds.” 


Must Reach “Every Farm” 

Maryland is moving rapidly to- 
ward the time when all dairy 
cows will be bred artificially. Dr. 
Weatherby reports a gain of 20 
per cent a year in number of cows 
bred since the program was start- 
ed some six years ago. 

In every major enterprise, Mary- 
land’s farmers are making new rec- 
ords in production per acre and 
per animal unit. “What are your 
goals for the future?” Director J. 
M. Gwin was asked. 

After talking about lowering 
production costs and moving to- 
ward a production program that 
will take full advantage of nearby 
food markets, he said, “we hope to 
get a better balanced production.” 

“But you have a program that 
is better balanced than that of the 
nation,” it was suggested. 

“Yes, for the state as a whole. 
But not on every farm.” 

This sentence tells the story of 
farming in the South. Great strides 
have been made recently in bal- 
ancing crops with livestock. But 
not on every farm. 

To extend the benefits of bal- 
anced farming to more farm fam- 
ilies is the major goal of the years 
ahead. Toward the achievement 
of this goal Maryland will stimu- 
late further progress in all the 
South Atlantic states. Her farmers 
are prosperous largely because 
they have acquired great skill 1) 
in handling dairy cattle and poul- 
try and 2) in growing cheaply the 
feed needed to produce milk, eggs, 
and broilers. 








WHAT ABOUT 
HIGH WINDS AND HAIL? 


Because Tenneseal Roofing is steel, it has 
unequalled strength and toughness, and 
has been proved to give rugged resistance 
against high winds and drumming hail- 
stones. 
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PROTECTION FROM RAIN? 


Tenneseal V-Drain Roofing has been so 
expertly designed that Tenneseal Roofing 
Sheets can be put together to form a snug, 
leak-proof steel blanket that protects live- 
stock, stored crops and valuable machinery 
from the hardest and most -persistent rain. 
It does not expand and contract with weather 
changes as much as other types of metal 
roofing, which action, over a period of time 
can cause undesirable, enlarged nail holes. 









IS IT FIRE-RESISTANT? 


Tenneseal V-Drain Roofing offers the resist- 
ance of steel to the threat of damage from 
fire, and, when a Tenneseal Roof is properly 
grounded, it gives unrivaled protection from 
lightning. 


HOW LONG DOES THIS PROTECTION LAST? 


To the natural durability of steel, add the 
additional years of service that are given by 
a heavy coat of galvanizing. Actual years of 
service vary with the atmospheric conditions 
of different localities but Tenneseal users have 
always been enthusiastic about the life span 
of a Tenneseal V-Drain Roof. 








“PROTECTION 
FOR THE POCKETBOOK’’? 


The low installation and maintenance costs 

of Tenneseal Roofing plus its long service life, 
pa 

make the annual cost of Tenneseal extremely 

low. It is one of the best investments a farmer 

can make. 


e Keep in touch with your U-‘S’S Dealer for the Tenneseal V-Drain Roofing you need 
Sometimes his stocks may be low, but we are doing our best to keep him supplied. 


SEND FOR A FREE COPY OF 
FARMERS AND RANCHERS, | 
HANDBOOK &y 22! 


60 pages crammed 
with interesting and 
helpful information 
about modern agri- 
cultural practices. 





Advertising Dept. 

Tennessee Coal & Iron Division 
United States Steel Company 
Fairfield, Alabama 


Ranchers Handbook. 


Please send me a free copy of the Farmers and 


Ne ee | 


U-S-S TENNESEAL V-Drain ROOFING 


U-S-S AMERICAN FENCE 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
Fairfield, Alabama 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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FOR EXTRA YIELDS PER ACRE 
START THIS ORTHO PROGRAM NOW 





Plan Ahead — Buy Now 

Schedule your pest control program well in advance and 
get better results. For free counsel, call your nearest ORTHO 
Fieldman—one of a large staff of specially trained experts 
located throughout the cotton South. 


Poison Early 

Cotton authorities agree early prevention pays off with 
bigger crop dividends. Also, growers report plants treated 
early are more vigorous and show superior growth and 
production. This year—get the jump on the bugs! 


Y 


Be SURE with the Best Insecticides 

Special ORTHO dust-mixing equipment assures micro-fine 
particles with better “sticking” qualities. The complete line 
of ORTHO cotton insecticides is “tailor-made” for changing 
local conditions at strategically located plants. 


VY 





always— you profit with ORTHO 


Tm & y.S. PAT. OFF.: ORT 











See your dealer today or contact 
any office below. 


World leader in 


Please, Sir, No Broom Sage! 

WANT to know if that is broom 

sage in the fields on your March 
cover? If so, I don’t like it, or any- 
thing else that has anything to do 
with broom sage. 

The reason, I guess, is because we 
had such a dose of it once. When 
we bought our farm about eight years 
ago it was a mess of broom sage and 
briers. Now, by following the advice 
of our county agent, Fred R. Kirby, 
we have a carpet of green. Cattle 
and fertilizer are the solutions in my 
estimation. Give us covers of beau- 
tiful horses, yes, but please, no 
broom sage. 

Virginia is fast outgrowing the 
broom sage era. We had a story in 
one of our newspapers last week that 
told how broom sage was first intro- 
duced into Virginia by a lady who 
ordered it as “a very hardy grass” 


that would grow anywhere. She sure 
got what she ordered. So did every. 
one else. When I was a child, the 
fields here in the southwestern part 
of Virginia were covered in scrub 
brush, briers, and that “hardy grass” 

but now— 
Virginia is fast changing her scene. 
From old drab brown to a carpet 
of green. Mrs. Irene Smith, 
Carroll County, Va 


Depends on the Young 

Have read The Progressive Farm- 
er many vears and can remember it 
as a weekly. I, too, believe the South 
should have two parties. Seems like 
older voters cannot change party af- 
filiation any more than they could 
shift religious donomination. The 
two-party system will depend upon 
young people. T. H. Miller, 
Conecuh County, Ala. 


From Ruritan’s President 
Thank you very much for your 
fine article about Ruritan in the April 
Progressive Farmer. We feel that we 
have a splendid organization that has 















Dealer inquiries invited. 


CALIFORNIA 
SPRAY-CHEMICAL Corp. 


P.O. Box 767, Goldsboro, 
North Cerolina 
P.O. Box 288, Inman, 
South Carolina 


Offices throughout U.S.A. 















scientific pest control 


ORTHO 


SCIENTIFIC PEST CONTROL 
































Look over yonder! 





A Poem You ll Enjoy 


—- 15 or 20 years ago there appeared a poem in your paper. I 
will pay any kind of price for you to furnish it to me. It explained 
a sharecropper’s troubles. It went on to say his cow got straddle of 
the barbwire fence. Another part said, “Some folks say there ain't 
no hell, but they never farmed, so how can they tell?” 


We are glad to supply the verses below in full as they appeared 
in The Progressive Farmer’s 50th Anniversary Edition, February 
1936, but without the author’s name. Can you supply it? 


Down on the Farm 


Down on the farm, “bout half-past four, 

I slip on my pants and sneak out of the,door; 
Out of the yard I run like the dickens 

To milk ten cows and feed the chickens, 

Clean out the barn, curry Naney and Jiggs, 
Separate the cream, and slop the pigs: 

Work two hours, then eat like a Turk, 

And, by heck, I’m ready for a full day’s work! 


Then I grease the wagon and put on the rack, 
Throw a jug of water in an old grain sack, 

Hitch up the horses, hustle down the lane— 

Must get the hay in, for it looks like rain, 

Sure as I’m born, 

Cattle on the rampage and cows in the corn! 

Start across the medder, run a mile or two, 
Heaving like I'm wind-broke, get wet clear through, 
Get back to the horses, then for recompense, 
Nancy gets a-straddle of the barbwire fence. 
Joints all a-aching and muscles in a jerk, 

I'm fit as a fiddle for a full day’s work! 


Work all summer till winter is nigh, 

Then figure up the books and heave a big sigh. 
Worked all year, didn’t make a thing; 

Got less cash now than I had last spring. 

Now, some people tell us that there ain’t no hell, 

But they never farmed, so how can they tell? 

When spring rolls ’round I take another chance, 
While the fringe grows longer on my old gray pants. 
Give my s’spenders a hitch, my belt another jerk, 
And, by heck, I’m ready for a full year’s work! 






Earl Campen, 
Carteret County, N. C. 
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“Wilk Production 
Increased with 


BLUSAIT” 


“l feed my dairy cows Blusalt mixed 
in grist and free choice. Since using 
it average weight has gone up, 
mortality is down, and milk pro- 
duction has increased.” 


Field reports show that farm ani- 
mals produce better, grow bigger 
faster, bring more profits, when 
they’re given STERLING Trace- 
Mineral BLUSALT. 

STERLING BLUSALT provides 
vital salt plus these minerals 
Cobalt —to guard against loss of ap- 
petite and stunted growth. lodine 
—to regulate functions of thyroid 
glands. Manganese — to help pre- 
vent sterility, increase milk supply. 
Iron and Copper — for the blood. 
Zine— for longer life, better growth. 
KEEP BLUSALT BEFORE YOUR 
ANIMALS AT ALL TIMES — AND 
MIX WITH FEED ACCORDING 
TO DIRECTIONS ON THE BAG 
Fill out the cou- 
pon to learn how 


Sterling Blusalt 
can help YOU, 


Feed 
STERLING 
TRACE-MINERAL 


BLUSALT 

100-Ib. bags 

50-Ib. blocks 
4-lb. liks 


STERLING 


TRACE MINERAL 
BLUSALT 
100m 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, Inc. 
Scranton 2, Pa. 


Please send me the name of my 
nearest authorized Blusalt dealer. 


0 


[) Please send me free literature on 
Blusalt. 


Name aes 
RFD or Street. = 
Town ———— 





State 





) Mr. Erwin Everman 
’ Erwin Everman Farms 
Dansville, New York 






















All Year 
z 20 406 WATERER 


Automatic — No floats — 






Non-Freezing 


all times. 


w 


if not satisfied. 


Ox 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


Provides constant supply 
of clean, fresh water at 
Safeguards 
health. Prevents water 


aste. 

NO HEATING UNITS 
Quickly attached to bar- 
rel or tank. Delivered price 
$5.95. See your dealer or 
order direct. Money back 


STANDARD MFG. CO. 








done much for the rural people in 
the communities where clubs have 
been organized. We believe that the 
future holds much worth-while serv- 
ice in store for Ruritan, and we think 


every rural community can find a 








place for one of our clubs. It is good 
to know that you and your magazine 
think so well of our organization, 
and I want to assure you that it will 
ever be our purpose to justify fully 
the fine things you have said about 
us. Mills E. Godwin, Jr., 
President Ruritan National, 
Chuckatuck, Va. 


Thank You, Doctor 
The last issue of The Progressive 
Farmer topped all others, it seemed 
to me. How do you do such a good 
W. T. Sanger, President, 
Medical College of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va. 


job? 


Why Vote This Year? 


All eligible Americans should vote 
in the November election because: 

1. Voting is Democracy. It is Lin- 
coln’s “government of the people, by 
the people, for the people” in action 
and expressing the electorate’s in- 
alienable rights to “Life, Liberty, 
and the pursuit of Happiness.” 


2. The times are so perilous and 
each vote may carry so much weight 
that it should be cast not only 
thoughtfully, but prayerfully, as 
though it is deciding One World 
Peace or No World War. 

3. The right to vote is a sacred 
duty that we owe the brave men, liv- 
ing and dead, who have sacrificed so 
much to give us this right. 

Edgar Daniel Kramer, 
Maryland. 


Moses Was Right 
Many of the agricultural practices 
we have been preaching are not new 
at all. The value of some of them 
was known in Biblical times. 


Moses admonished his followers to 
let the land lay out occasionally to 
allow the wild plants to grow up, 
rot, and go back into the soil as or- 
ganic matter. 

“And six years,” he wrote in his 
supplementary rules to the ten com- 
mandments, “thou shalt sow thy land, 
and shalt gather in the increase 
thereof; but the seventh year thou 
shalt let it rest and lie fallow; that 
the poor of thy people may eat; and 
what they leave the beast of the field 
shall eat. In like manner thou shalt 
deal with thy vineyard and with thy 
oliveyard.” (Exodus 23: 10-11) 


Evidently the phrase “that the 
poor of thy people may eat” meant 
that they might continue to eat in 
the future (their animals likewise) 
over a long period. 

If so, Moses was right. If civiliza- 
tion had followed his instructions, 
our land would have been in better 
shape today. F. B. Curry. 


Land that is left fallow will indeed 
improve as Mr. Curry suggests. This 
was about the only method of land 
improvement known in Moses’ time. 
Land, however, will improve faster if 
sowed to legumes and the legumes 


| disked in or turned under. 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 


Make all your crops pay- - 


DUST and 


SPRAY the 


IRON AGE WAY 





IRON AGE TRACTOR-MOUNTED COTTON 
SPRAYER. Includes rear-mounted booms for 6 or 8 
rows, with 3 or 5 nozzles per row... available for 
36”, 38”, 40” or 42” row spacing. 50 gal. tank. Fits 
most tractors. 


You gef more coverage at 
lower cost with IRON AGE 
Satisfied Iron Age users say: “Sprayed 
over 155 acres the full season without put- 
ting a wrench to my pump”’ .. . “Iron Age 
saves me money because I never have any 
pump trouble” . . . “Get better coverage 
with Iron Age than any other sprayer!” 
Iron Age builds sprayers in all sizes and 
capacities to meet every orchard, grove 
and row crop grower’s needs. Famous 
Iron Age Pump takes a beating season 
after season without breakdowns. See 
these sprayers at your Iron Age 


Dealer’s, today! 











£ PRESSES 


PLANT ANDO SPRAY THE [RON AGE WAY. 





IRON AGE TRACTOR-MOUNTED DUSTER 
—Operates at 2800 rpm direct from power 
take-off. Standard booms for 30”-36” rows. 
Booms also available for 36”-42” and 42”-48” 
rows on specification. Easily operated from 
tractor seat. Other Iron Age Dusters built in 
all capacities and sizes. 


SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION 


USE COUPON BELOW 


~ 7-H = 5 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO. | 
3014 Duke St., York, Pennsylvania | 
Please send me complete information about: j 
fron Age Tractor-Mounted Cotton Sprayers () 1 
fron Age High Velocity Dusters OC) ] 
Ee ee Ae 
Adare. ccccesece (+thenéenienaseeende 
et GN. xaceccecceccens ee 
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DEVELOPING 


New Roll FREE if yours 
is a failure! 
4 BIG SUPER VALUES! 
* Album Bound Prints 
* Every Print Dated 


MAIL 
FILM 


; Para 
PAK 
SURES APs 


* Premiums Given 
* Free Roll if Yours is Failure 


MAILED TO YOU INA 
COLORFUL 


ALBUM 


12 
Exposures 


60° 





Exposures 


PLASTIC BOUND FO¢ 


SEND COIN 


16 EXTRA 
PRINTS 


80° am 
" Sin Waller Phota # RALEIGH. N.C 








To benefit by our guarantee of ads you must say “I saw your 
ad in The Progressive Farmer” when you place your order. 








Our Progressive Farmer Platform 


Richer lands for every farm. 
every family. 
ment for every worker. 


@ Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred sire. 


@ A “Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every home. 
@ Club work and vocational training for every child. 
e@ Support 


@ A home of beauty, comfort, and convenience for 
@ Modern equip- 


of farm organizations, farm and home agents, and other agricultural agencies, and 
rural cooperative programs by every family. @ Two-armed farming—meaning a 
well balanced income between 1) crops and 2) livestock, dairying and poultry— 
plus full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns to insure a good living 


at home as the business policy of every farmer. @ 
every form of legislation, taxation, and education. 


“Equality for Agriculture’ in 
e Fair prices for farmers, fair 


wages for labor, and fair profits for capital as a constant concern of every economic 


policy. 


@ Love of the country community, of church and school and Sunday school, 


of country things and country sports and recreation, of books and music and art 
to-enrich and ennoble life for every individual. 
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The Progressive Farmer, May 1952 


Every runt in a litter means money lost. More and more, 





5 








experienced hog raisers avoid this loss by feeding Tuxedo 


Pig & Sow Meal. 


It imparts vigor, health and fast growth to 


help every pig become a profit-maker. For Tuxedo, in addi- 
tion to containing a proper blend of the proven food elements 
your pigs must have, is reinforced with Vitamin B,, and Anti- 
biotic Feed Supplement for extra “push” and development. 


It also pays to feed Tuxedo Pig & Sow Meal to your 
brood sows before and after farrowing—for larger 
litters, healthier pigs, and a greater milk flow. 

Just give Tuxedo a trial, and prove for yourself that 
you can eliminate runts, get bigger, faster-growing 
litters—make better profits. See your Tuxedo Dealer 


now. 





OUR 71st YEAR 


THE EARLY & DANIEL COMPANY, yr ye 2, OHIO 
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BABY CHICKS, spec. $490 


Sensational prices on Hayes Grade AA chicks! 

World-famous for their excellent quality— 

both for meat and eggs. Winners of many See Setow 
egg laying contests. Bred for high livability. Will grow 
faster, live better, produce more eggs. 95° sexing accu- 
racy guaranteed. You pay postage and C.O.D. fees. ORDER 
TODAY... avoid disappointment. Prices subject to change 
without notice. Orders for less than 100, add 1¢ per chick. 
AAA Grade chicks—from our best laying flocks are only 
3¢ per chick more. Any you might lose the first two weeks, 
replaced free Str. Hatch Males Putiets 
GRADE AA Per 100 Per 100 Per 100 


11.90 4.90 24.90 
"13.90 11.90 15.90 


Mixed Heavies......... 9.90 13.90 
Mixed — be all pullets, Hatch—*% 
heavy breeds, per 100... .ccccccccccecccccececcss $8.90 
Light Breeds for Broilers, mostly males, per 100. .$4.90 
“AAA” Grade chicks 3¢ higher—all losses replaced first 
2 weeks free. Free Poultry Circular. Send for it today. 


sooty HAYES CHICKS, Order Office 
Dept. 157 Union City, Tennessee 


males or Str. 





GET RIVERSIDE IMPROVED 
LAYING STRAIN CHICKS 
for a Flock of Real Loyers 
This spring, get Riverside laying strain 
chicks. Prompt delivery. Chicks im- 
proved with bloodlines of outstanding 
laying strains: GHOSTLEY WHITE 
LEGHORNS. TWICHELL NEW 
HAMPSHIRES. PARMENTER REDS. 
ARBOR ACRES WHITE ROCKS. 
PARK’'S BARRED ROCKS. Healthy 
U. 8. Pullorum Passed Chicks Many 
customers report wonderful livability 
We hatch broiler chicks ali year, 
NICHOLS BROILER HAMPS. Send 


today for reasonable farmer chick prices. FREE 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERIES, INC New Catalog 
ep 1 391-C Has led aviae maa Write for it today 

















TRAIL’S END 


We believe these to be the best of all layers. 


STARTLING FACTS! 
Think It Over! 


Every hen that lays 6 more eggs per month makes 
you over $1.80 more profit per year. Trail’s End 
high egg bred large type White Leghorn dams are 
mated to sires from dams with egg records over 300 
eggs in 51 weeks. All breeders blood tested for 
pullorum (BWD). Sexed or as hatched chicks. White 
Leghorns, New Super New Hampshire Reds, Barred 
Rocks. Please write for free literature, true facts, 
and very low prices. 





Gordonsville, 
Virginia 































Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
EGG BRED 


SCHLICHTMAN’S sew wanes 


English Type. WHITE LEGHORNS 1: 
ds, Wyandottes 
eesk , a, Austra-Whites 
ALSO SEXED AND STARTED CHICKS 
FREE CATALOG explains 2-week replacement 
guarantee. U. 8 Approved, U. 8. Pullorum Clean. 
R.0.P oundation Breeding 
SCHLICHTMAN HATCHERY, Appleton City, Mo. 
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50% $Z.60 ALL 73550 

HEAVIES ad 

HEAVIES per 100 Hatchery Choice 100 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

No Sex or breed gusranteed—All prices f.0.b. 

On orders of less than 100, add 2e per Chick 


JON‘’S CHICKS, Box 63, Huntingburg, Ind. 




























WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


DAY OLD & STARTED PULLETS 
Have Champion Layers of Large 25 to 26 
oz. eggs per dozen. Bred from R.O P 
Foundation Stock. 2 choice matings. Big 
Early Dis seounts Now, Low Prices. 
for cat pice 8S. Approved 

Day Old. ‘Broiler Cockerels $2.00 
MARTI LEGHORN FARM, Box 17, Windsor, Mo. 
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Ten Ways To Grow Out 
GOOD PULLETS 


Prospects are good for higher egg prices this fall, and good 


pullets should pay well. 


plans to grow out your pullets to best advantage—and adds 
three timely suggestions for your present laying flock, 


By Harry L. Moore 
VPI Poultry Husbandman 


OWER egg prices since February 

with no reduction in feed costs 
have reduced the profit of most egg 
producers. This condition has helped 
reduce the number of replacement 
pullets on farms. With fewer pullets 
to go into laying houses this fall, 
egg prices will likely be as high or 
higher than they were a year ago. 
This means that pullets properly fed 
and managed should be very profit- 
able. Here are 10 of the more impor- 
tant points to consider now in good 
management of your pullets: 


1. Give pullets plenty of room. 
Many farm flock owners bought pul- 
let chicks only, or pullet chicks with 
a few straight-run to supply some fry- 
ing chicken for the home. Many 
bought pullet chicks because of the 
limited brooding space. These pul- 
lets have grown so fast that far too 
many brooder houses are being 
crowded beyond capacity. Check 
now to see that your pullet flock is 
not crowded. 


2. Use clean range. Most of you 
can get the early-hatched pullets out 
on range now without having to 
worry about heat in the shelter. Use 
land on which old hens have not 
ranged during the past few months, 
and perferably land on which no 
chickens have been for at least a 
year. Coccidiosis, worms, and some 
disease organisms live over in the 
soil for at least a year. 


3. Reduce feed cost and improve 
health of pullets with good pasture. 
Numerous experiments have shown 
that a good pasture will reduce 
amount of feed necessary to grow a 
pullet by from 10 to 15 per cent. In 
addition, a good sod keeps the range 
more sanitary. 


4. Clip chicken pasture. Any per- 
manent pasture, if kept grazed or 
clipped, provides excellent green 
feed. Ladino clover and alfalfa also 
make excellent pastures; however, 
both of these should be rotated, or 
the stand may be partly killed. 
Chickens do not like lespedeza as 
well as the other pastures named, 
but they will eat it when the others 
are not available. 


5. Rotate pasture. As chickens 
prefer the young, tender shoots, the 
poultry pasture should be kept 
clipped or grazed. Because of the 
difficulty in keeping the pasture 
clipped, many good poultrymen are 
following the practice of moving 
their pullets to pasture used by the 



















Here Mr. Moore gives 10 














cows, mules, g 
horses. Some object 
to this because 
these animals ext 
the chicken feed 
upset the feed and 
water troughs 
This objection cay 
be overcome by 
stretching three or 
four strands of barbed wire around 
the poultry shelter and feeders, mak- 
ing a circle large enough so that live 
stock cannot reach the feed and 
water utensils. 















Mr. Moore 








6. Use movable range shelters. 
One difficulty of many small floc 
owners is that they do not have: 
shelter that can be moved to range 
When one does not have a movabk 
brooder house that can be pulled out 
onto range, he can build a movabk 
range shelter at little expense. Al 
that is necessary is a roof over some 
roosts which are encircled with pou- 
try netting or fine mesh wire to pw 
tect the roosting birds from dog, 
cats, foxes—also from skunks, both 
the four-legged and two-legged spe 
cies! Plans for simple shelters can kk 
readily obtained from almost am 
county agent’s office or from the 
poultry department of your state co: 
lege of agriculture. 








































7. Give plenty of feed. It is hard 
to convince the inexperienced pou 
tryman that it pays to buy plenty @ 
good feed for his growing pullets 
Anyone who keeps an accurate rec 
ord for one year on feeding cost 
for good pullets started in March o 
April will be convinced that th 
best-p: ying way of handling chic 
ens is to “give all of the propetl 
balanced feed chickens of any ag 
will eat.” 


8. Follow these feeding practice 
For pullets on good pasture, keep 
plenty of water, growing mash, and 
whole oats, with hen-size grit befor 
birds at all times. In addition, 9% 
scratch grain from the middle of th 
afternoon. If it is impractical to % 
cure oats, keep scratch grain that has 
some oats in it before the birds from 
the middle of the day. This metho 
of feeding can be followed until 5 
to 15 per cent of the birds are lay: 
ing, when the laying mash may be 
gradually substituted for gr owing 
mash and the amount of scratch gral! 
gradually reduced until they have 
it before them only for an hour ju 
before dark. 







9. Watch for coccidiosis. Whilé 
outbreaks of coccidiosis are more 
common early in the brooding ser 
son, many otherwise good growl 
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Wonderful Results 
Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will be of utmost inter- 
est to poultry raisers. Read her experiecne: 
“Dear Sir: I think I must be one of the 
very first to use Walko Tablets. Some 35 
years ago when I started raising chicks I 
saw Walko Tablets advertised as an aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through 
contaminated drinking water. I tried a 
package for my baby chicks with happiest 
results. I have depended upon Walko 
Tablets ever since.” Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 


Buy a package of Walko Tablets today 
at your druggist or poultry supply dealer. 
Use them in the drinking water to aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through 
contaminated water. Satisfy yourself as 
have thousands of others who depend upon 
Walko Tablets year after year in raising 
their baby chicks. You buy Walko Tablets 
at our risk. We guaranteed to refund your 
money promptly if you are not entirely sat- 
isied with results. The Waterloo Savings 
Bank, the oldest and strongest bank in 
Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of our guaran- 
tee. Sent direct postpaid if your dealer can- 
not supply you. Price 60c, $1.20, $2.50 
and $4.00 


Walker Remedy Co. 





Waterloo, lowa 








RANCHERS-FARMERS 


HOL-DEM ELECTRIC FENCERS 


HOLD STOCK - 
WHERE OTHERS , 
FAIL! 





"i §27.75 | 


FAMOUS HOL-DEM FENCERS are guaranteed to hold 
all your stock, even on driest ground. Hol-Dem delivers the 
wallop in all soil and weather conditions—controls stock 
the year ‘round on thousands of farms. “‘Weed Kutter’’ 
feature kills weeds on contact! 


5 YEAR GUARANTEE! 


Satisfaction or your money back. Write for FREE folder 
with prices on Hi-Line and Battery operated units. Save 
money, work and time . . . order today! 


“We Service What We Sell’’ 
HOL-DEM FENCER COMPANY 
213 W. Franklin St. Anderson, S. C. 

DEALERS WANTED 


WEL’S on CONTACT ! 











BABY CHICKS, spec. 


* 
Sensational prices on Hayes Grade AA chicks ‘490 
World-famous for their excellent quality— 


h for meat and eggs. Winners of many See Below 
eg laying contests. Bred for high livability. Will grow 
faster, live better, produce more eggs. 95% sexing accu- 
tacy guaranteed. You pay postage and C.O.D. fees. ORDER 
TODAY... avoid disappointment. Prices subject to change 
without notice. Orders for less than 100, add 1¢ per chick. 
AAA Grade chicks—from our best laying flocks are only 
% per chick more. Any you might lose the first two weeks, 


laced free, Str.Hatch Males Pullets 
inowe x Whites, Per 100 Per 100 Per 100 
WiteLeghorns’........, 21.90 4.90 24.90 
White, Bull Rocks, white” 
Wrandottes, S. C.’Reds.../ 11.90 11.90 15.90 
Mixed Heavies ..... ata le 9.90 13.90 
Mixed: May be all pullets, males or Str. eee -T 

8. 


re Mae OO os cvetecuecccnns . 
Light Breeds for Broilers, mostly males, per 100. . $4. 
AAA” Grade chicks 3¢ higher—all losses replaced first 
2 weeks free, Free Poultry Circular. Send for it today. 


SCOTT HAYES CHICKS, Order Office 
Dept. 157 Centralia, Illinois 


=BUNKERTOWN CHIX C.0.D.— 


ew Hampshires, R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 
White Leghorns, Crosses, Assorted, etc... . We can give 
m this EXTRA LOW price because they are chicks— 
wer orders—from reliable sources. No sex Guarantee. Safe 
“rival Guarantee, or replacement made. State Breeds 
‘sired. Will ship your choice if available, if not our 
teice, All splendid quality. 


4.95 


— 








Pay ti F.0.B. Hatehery 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 


BUNKERTOWN HATCHERY 


Bunkertown, Pa. 















Save k on STARTED PULLETS 
also day olds, as hatched or sexed. All 
n breeds and crosses, Z 
blood. Hatches year around, Quick 
, service. Colored catalog FREE. 
. Write today. GREAT PLAINS 
ERIES, Effingham, Ill., or Wichita, Kansas. 





pullets are made into poor producers 
as the result of an outbreak after the 
first of May. If a clean range is being 
used, there is less danger of an out- 
break. But even then this disease 
can be carried to the range on shoes 
of the caretaker, on feed bags, or 
tracked in by dogs, cats, or even live- 
stock. Hence every poultryman 
should be on the lookout for symp- 
toms of coccidiosis. Sulfa drugs are 
of considerable value in preventing 
and treating this disease, but recent 
research has shown that constant use 
of these drugs affects growth and 
profitableness of growing birds. 
Therefore, prevention is still the most 
profitable way of controlling this as 
well as most other diseases. 


10. Vaccinate against chickenpox 
and Newcastle disease outbreaks. In 
areas where chickenpox has been a 
problem, most poultrymen are find- 
ing it profitable to vaccinate pullets 
against this disease when birds are 
moved from brooder house to range. 
Vaccinating can be done any time 
after pullets are 8 to 10 weeks of 
age. In areas where Newcastle has 
been a serious problem, pullets can 
be vaccinated against this disease 
at about the same age. 

While profit during fall and winter 
will be determined largely by care 
given growing pullets, profit made 
from the laying flock for the next 
three or four months may be in- 
creased by a little attention to these 
three important points: 


1. Encourage hens to eat all the 
laying mash they will throughout the 
entire day. The amount of scratch 
grain given birds may be changed 
a little as weather gets warmer. The 
morning feeding of scratch grain 
should be discontinued and where 
practical, wheat, oats, or barley sub- 
stituted for a part of the corn. Where 
one is buying a laying scratch, it is 
probably not worth while trying to 
make any substitutions. 


2. Cull and sell boarders. After 
birds are being fed all of the mash 
they will eat, next important way to 
increase percentage of production is 
to take out all of the birds that have 
stopped laying. 


3. Lice and mites increase rapidly 
in warm weather. When handling 
the birds examine them for lice, par- 
ticularly around the vent. If any are 
found, give a good lice treatment. As 
mites spend most of the time on 
roosts or in cracks and crevices 
around roosts or in nests, these places 
should be examined carefully for 
these pests. If found, give a good 
red mite treatment at once. 

By way of summarizing, the most 
profitable pullets this fall and winter 
will be those that 1) have been fed 
properly during the growing period; 
2) are so managed as to be free of 
parasites and disease organisms; and 
3) are grown on a good pasture away 
from old stock. 

Maintaining 50 per cent or more 
egg production in the laying floek by 
good feeding and constant culling 
will enable most poultry raisers to 
more than pay feed costs, even with 
low egg prices. 
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HOLSTEIN BREED 


CONTINUES RAPID GROWTH 


Southern States Show 
Highest Percentage Increase 


First-quarter figures for 1952 indicate 
that The Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America may well be on its way to 
establishing still another all-time rec- 
ord of volume for the Holstein breed. 
Tremendous increases in registrations, 
transfers and new breeders in recent 
years have further strengthened the 
position of Holsteins as the world’s 
most popular breed of dairy cattle. 
Over 23,000 dairymen will buy their 
first registered Holstein this year. 
Many of these will be in the Southern 
States. 


While the breed has grown through- 
out the nation, highest percentage in- 
creases have been recorded in the 
South. As more and more Southern 
farmers turn from row-crop farming to 
livestock agriculture, hundreds of new 
Holstein-Friesian herds have come 
into being in this rapidly-growing 
dairy region. 

It is predicted that this Southern U. S. 
“dairyland” may soon become one of 


the leading milk-producing areas in 
the world. 


Indicative of the increased Holstein 
activity in the South is the scheduling 
of the 67th Annual Convention of the 
national Holstein association in Roan- 
oke, Virginia, this year (June 2-6), and 
the addition of a new Holstein field- 
man and regional office. This new 
fieldman will represent the breed in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia, South Car- 
olina, and Florida. 


Held in a different city each year, the 
convention is open to all persons in- 
terested in the breed. In addition to 
the 157 elected delegates representing 
Holstein breeders throughout the 
country, an additional 800 guest 
breeders and their families are expect- 
ed to attend. 


For details of the program or informa- 
tion about the breed, write The Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of America, 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 


(Advertisement) 








ATZ S FAMOUS CHIX 


U. S. Approved Pullorum Passed 
IT’S ATZ’S FAMOUS CHIX SINCE 1917 


Leading Breeds —- Day Old Chix 
only. We ship every day. 
alive delivery and Guaranteed to 
live. PRICED TO SELL. Free Colored 
Literature.. Broiler Chix and Egg 
Types. Low as $4.90 per 100. Prices 


Slashed! 


Gusta B. Atz 


Box 305 


ATZ‘'S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 


Huntingburg, tnd. 


100% 





AAAA Grade—The Best 
“Our Chix are dandies—Buy ‘em and 
Try ‘em.’"’—Jeff and Christy Atz. 








Read our advertising columns for new offers by our advertisers. 





BABY CHICKS, spec. $190 
Sensational prices on Hayes Grade AA chicks! 
World-famous for their excellent quality— 


both for meat and eggs. Winners of many See Below 
egg laying contests. Bred for high livability. Will grow 
faster, live better, produce more eggs. 95% sexing accu- 
racy guaranteed. You pay postage and C.O.D. fees. ORDER 
TODAY... avoid disappointment. Prices subject to change 
without notice. Orders for less than 100, add 1¢ per chick. 
AAA Grade chicks—from our best laying flocks are only 
3¢ per chick more. Any you might lose the first two weeks, 


replaced free. Str. Hatch Males Pullets 

GRA Snnes Per 100 Per 100 Per 1 

Witte Logherns’....- ...$ 11.90 4.90 24.90 

White B wees Wee’ 

White, Bult Rock? yeas’... {11.90 11.90 15.90 
9.90 9.90 13.90 


Mixed Heavies .....-+++->+ - . 
Mixed: May be all pullets, males or Str. Hatch—% 
heavy breeds, BOF OB. cccccccccccccccsccecesese .90 
Light Breeds for Broilers, mostly males, per 100. . $4. 


**AAA"”’ Grade chicks 3¢ higher—all losses replaced first - 


2 weeks free. Free Poultry Circular. Send for it today. 
SCOTT HAYES CHICKS, Order Office 
















RAISE HELM’S “AAA” CHICKS 
200-339 EGG ROP SIRED 
Real quality at prices that will please 
you. U. S. Certified White Leghorn 
Chicks, 229-301 egg ROP sired. Over 
three fourths of matings in New Hamp- 
shir Rocks, and Reds headed by 200- 
339 egg ROP sired males. Danish 
Brown Leghorns, 3 world records for 
breed in U. S. Egg Laying Contests. 
Broiler chicks: Delaware cross. Cornish- 
Hamp cross. All chieks U. S. Pullorum 
Clean. Excellent livability. Write to- 

day for free catalog. 


HELM’S CHICKS 


Paducah, Ky. Box 9 Corinth, Miss. * 


BRONZE 


U. S. Smail 
WHITES 














Dept. 157 Birminghom, Alob 
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65¢ Per W. 
# P ord 
fe. ” $70.00 per Inch 7 
& OMcdee ss ERROR 9: rcremeee.f 
VEGETABLE PLANTS | VEGETABLE PLANTS VEGETABLE PLANTS 
7 1S "IE Ss Million Vegetable Plants—Cabbage: Jersey, Charles- | VV Pi T Cabbage Plants: Wakefields, Copenhagen, Gold 
CLASSIFIED AD RATES tptiiiion Vesetable Plants—-Cabbage: Jersey, Charles- | SWEET POTATO PLANTS Marion Sarket, Belinead, Fiat Dutch’ Ome ae 
AND CLOSING DATES Marion Market, Ballhead, Late Flat Dutch. Best va- POSTPAID—NO MORE COST ‘ Lettuce, Brussel, Sprouts, gProccoll; certified Rue 
_ rieties Onions, Beets, Lettuce, Collards, Broccoli, Brus- PORT RICAN or RED YAM ‘omatoes, 300, -50; 500, $2. 00: 50 post 
Edition Per Word Per Ineh sell Sprouts, 300, $1.50; 500, $2.00: 1.000, $3.50 post- | anaey sank or YELLOW YAMS Cabbage expressed, 5,000, $12.50; Tomato, 5.000, $15te 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS. 65c $70.00 paid. Expressed, $2.00 per 1,000. Tomatoes: Grown from | 200 IN. BOX  POSTPAID Cauliflower, 100, $1.00. Prices on potato, other plant: 
ee 1éc 17.00 pooh een seed, $1.30 May So eb:: bein Ry } 300 IN BOX POSTPAID Mrs. Julia Lankford, Franklin, Virginia. 

* : . y Stokesdale, 300, $1.50; 500, $2 1,0 3.50 post- = +d = * <T3 +7 = 
Carolinas-Virginia - tee Ht y+ paid. Expressed, $2.75 per thousand. Rowe “Rica Potato. | 1 a se — aimee ait ¢ | SW EE T POTATO PLANTS 
MisstesippieArk: ir = “i 15.00 Soh soe and Californie Wonder Peppers. Sf cseaa | 2'000 IN BASKET POSTPAID $6.25 LOUISIANA GOLDEN YAMS 
Georgia-Alabama- Florida ....15¢ 16.00 Snowball Cauliflower, 90c per hundred. Moss packed. | SUNSHINE PLANT FARMS Certified—Reselected—Improved 

— Good plants guaranteed. Joyner’s Plant Farm, Franklin, | | UNIT NO. 1 PORTO RICO—GOLDRUSH— 
Rates based on average net paid circulation of Va. Phone 8161-3 | DRESDEN TENNESSEE j HEARTOGOLD 
Editions as follows: ~ Ready April T ma . " : 
heath ogee ' y Apri 5th-30th Field Grown Vegetable Plants — Cabbage: Jersey, 500 Prepaid $3.00 
, ALL PIV E EDITIONS, 1,150,000; Bree oe LEADING VARIETIES PLANTS: Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen, Golden | 1,000 Prepaid $5.00 
oma, 250,000; Carolinas-Virginia, 275,000; Ken- : Acre, Marion Market, Ballhead. Best varieties Onion, | 5/000 F.0.B 22.00 
tucky-Tennessee-West Virginia, 190,000; Missis- CABBAGE—500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.25. Beet, Luettuce, Collard, Broccoli, Brussel Sprouts, 300, | ’ vareure . ge 
sippl - Artoncee - Louisiane, 210,000; Georgia - Ala- CAULIFLOWER—$1.00 per hundred. $1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 postpaid. Expressed, | R. P. THOMAS PLANT FARM 
bama-Florida, 000. ONION—500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50. $2.00 per 1,000. Snowball Cauliflower, 90c per hundred. GIBSLAND LOUIS! 
CLOSING DATES: (Classified Advertising Only) Tomatoes: Grown from certified seed, best leading va- | ANA 
When Texas Edition or All Five Editions are want- Ready May 20th-30th rieties, ready May 15th, 300, $1.50; 500, $2.00; 1.000, | Cabbage Plants, leadi varieties, 300, $1.00; 
ed, approximately 25th of 2nd month preceding date TOMATO—S00, $2.50; 1,000, $4.00. $3.50 postpaid. Expressed, $2.75 per thousand. Porto | .,C#DDAsE (lant: Meine ar Tomato.  Mareloys om 
of publication. Example: February issue closes POTATO (Certified) — Rico Potato, Hot and Sweet Pepper, ready May 20th, | ee se, $1.25: fee $2.00: 1,006, Set an 
Dec. 25th. Other editions close during month pre- 50: 300, $1.75; 500, $2.50; 1,000, Ba 50 postpaid. Moss | Rutgers. 300. 3 Plants, 300, $1.50: 1,000, $450 pre 
ceding put a a Vv 1 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.75. packed. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Thelma Joyner, | Porto Rico Potato Plants, 300, $1.50; 10, $4.50 pre- 
eding pu plication as follows: Carolinas-Va ist, Frankl kta, Vi inka paid. Pepper: California Wonder, 1, 000, $6.00 prepaid 
Ky.-Tenn.-W. Va. 5th, Miss.-Ark.-La. 10th, Ga.- Ready June Ist-10th an re | “Tomato and Potato” ready May 20-30th. Satisfaction 
Ala.-Fla. 15th. SWEET PEPPER—500, $2.75; 1,000, $5.50. ~ SW EET POTATO PLANTS | guaranteed. Sara Frances Drake, Sedley, Virginia. 
Send your ad to the office nearest you—Birming- Better Price In Big Lots. Write For Price Lists CERTIFIED SWEET POTATO PLANTS _ 
2, Ala., or Dallas 1, Texas For Varieties, etc. Book Your Orders Early. PORTO RICO—NANCY HALL—VIRGINIAN | BUNCH PORTO RICO VARIETY 
waver “I 'T DAD | MD. GOLDEN and BUNCH PORTO RICO | — + . 
BUSY BEE PLANT FARM | All are “Virginia State Certified.” We also have | DELIVERED PRICES 
__ FRANKLIN VIRGINIA Cabbage, Broccoli, Tomato, Pepper and other plants 200—$1.75 1,000—$4.75 5,000—$21.25 





M ane ta > paenens ——— Get your Catalog and ask for special quotations 
FAR S and LAND ~ Fres h Field-grown Plants Cabbage: Jersey and ie yu a in ) pe 


in quantity lots 


500—$3.25 2,000—$9.00 10,000—$39.00 

















% > ) Guaranteed strong, healthy plants. Packed in moss 
Charleston Wakefield, Round Dutch, Copenhagen, Early me P . * : 4 a : 
Flat Duteh * sonar Onion "Yellow and White’ Marmecte | ‘‘Virginia’s Oldest and Largest Grower rn oa = mons — — order. Grow the 
. , > > * 5 " ‘“‘BUNCH” for better yields, better quality. earlie 
Equipped For You-—320-acre Ozark grain farm with Prizetaker, Broccoli, Tomatoes Rutgers Marglobe, ‘ T ’ » } ess 3 we . one 
very good barn, short drive fishing creek. Gravel road Stokesdale, 100, T5e; 300, $1.40; 500, $2.00; 1,000, 3 P. COU NCILL C O | maturity and forget your troubles with vines 
pick-up routes, mile grade school, 2% fishing creek $3.50 postpaid. Cabbage, $2.00, 1,000, express collect. | FRANKLIN VIRGINIA TEFTAN ° . 
15 high school depot town; 250 in pasture which contains Vorto Kico Potatoes, California ‘Wonder and Kuby King | RTD TRS LEELAND FARMS 
140 wooded, 3 ponds supply tock water, balance crop land Pepper, 100, 90c; 300, $1.75; 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.00 | ' Ready April 15th- 30 leading varieties plants— | LEESBURG GEORGIA 
including 12 bottom land, 5-room home, electricity in postpaid. Your or jer will have our prompt attention. Cabbage, 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.25. Cauliflower, $1.00 | ~ 
talled, well, 30x60 red barn, poultry buildings, shop; ve ‘ Lankford Sr. Franklin, Virginia per hundred. Onion, 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3 0. Ready Tomato Plants—Millions, blooming size. Open fied 
owner can no longer handle, gives possession in 30 days ———— 1... May 20th-30th: Tomato, 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.00. Pota- new land grown. Wilt and disease resisting. Rutger 
for $8,400 including 6 milk cows, bull, team, 125 poultry SW EET “POT A” TO PLAN #4 —" to, certified, 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.75. Ready June Ist- Marglobe, Break-O-Day, Baltimore, 500, $1.50; $26 
farming machinery, other items. Details with new Free > 10th: Sweet Pepper, 500, $2.75; 1,000, $5.50. Better thousand. Hand selected. Roots mossed, wrapped. Prompt 
Summer catalog many states just off press. United Farm Porto Ricans — Nancy Halls — in big lots. W aa — pe e pas - a Weactcten | fresh delivery, count , oe fully — 
Agency, 1682-P5F Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo : ook your orders early. Busy Bee Plant Farm, Franklin, | Trucks loaded also "uckett Plant Co., Fitzgerald 
oad + _ 300—$1.50 1,000— $3.75 Virginia Georgia. Phone 3447 
Good Farm, small tobacco allotment, buildings, salable 500—$2.25 3,000—$11.00 








caw timber aind pulp, wood 70 acres, 23 cleared, $3.00 5.000—$17 20 ~~ Field Grown Vegetable Plants SWEET POTATO PLANTS — 


15 cleared; buildings and tobacco allotment 














$3,500. 30 acres, wooded land with salable saw timber Yes, they are scarce, but we got ‘em! Cabbage—Copenhagen, Penn State Ballhead, Yellows Nanev Hall and Porto Rican 
and pulp wood, no buildings, $1,150, and other small Satisfactory plants and service guaranteed aoa stant, Golden Acre and Marion Market, 1,000, ¢ 
tracts all on good roads, convenient to markets, schools * siete abi iit e 3 50 postpaid; charges collect, $2.50; 10,000, 200--$1.00 300--$1.35 500--$2.00 
and churches. Long, liberal terms on all, pay by month GROW ERS PLAN y Co. $20.00 r 1,000-$3.50 3,000--$10.00 5,000--$16.50 
or year Ned Hudgins, Nutbush, Lunenburg County, Va G EASO! Tomatoes—Master Marglobe, Rutgers, 1,000, $4.50 } ’ , ° 

Stocked And Equipped Spring-watered 160-acr _GLE/ N TENNESSEE | postpaid; charges collect, $3.50; 10,000, $30.00 Owe, seed are treated for the prevention of deems 

a ~ a Pper a re — c rege’ » Pp enn > Wakefields. Certified Sweet Potatoes—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico *lants are very scarce so send remittance wit 
. ~ 4 . ok Ten Million Vegetable Plants—Cabbage: Wakefields, er S a ° 

MF .~ Ry Be : , o- Flat Dutch, Round Duth, Savoy, Copenhagen, Golden 1,000, $4.50 postpaid; charges collect, $4.00. order for prompt shipment. 

owe are > poult a bbit , Acre, Danish Balihead, also Collard plants. Tomato ’ Py ’ tT T . 
gees. are, 5S pemney. Caw oo farming 1 erat Rutgers, Stokesdale, John Bear, 300, $2.00; 500, $2.50; CLIF FORD A. CUTCHINS Co. FARMERS PLANT Co. 
school town; 120 woodland, 20 in pasture watered by 1.000, $4.00 postpaid. Cabbage and Collard express, FRANKLIN VIRGINIA GLEASON TENNESSEE 
springs, 20 cultivated, 16 fruit trees; 3-room home, well $2.00, 1,000. Tomato express, $3.00, 1,000. Potato : 
on porch, fireplace, 10x20 barn, good workshop; you get plants, 500, $3.00; 1.000, $5.00 postpaid. Cauliflower, Fresh Mountain Grown Charleston and Jersey Wake- Tomato Plants. Wilt resistant Rutgers, Marglobe 
quick possession for enly $3,800, $1,200 down. Details 100, $1.00; 1,000, $7.00 postpaid. Moss packed. Harvey field, Ferrys Round Dutch, Savoy, Copenhagen Market Cabbage, early and late varieties, 300, $1 40; 100, $1.85 
with new Free Summer catalog many states just off press Lankford, | Franklin, Virginia Cabbage Plants Georgia Heading, Louisiana Sweet Blue 1,000, $3.25. Sweet and ag Peppers, 500, $3.00; im 
United Farm Agency, 1682-P5F Arcade Bldg., St. Louis "tT DOTATO PT AN Stem Collard Plants. White Crystal Wax, Sweet Span- $5.00. Potatoes, 1,06 5.00. Above prepaid. Ca agt 
1 po ree: _— - SW EE r POTATO PL, ANTS ish, Yellow Bermuda Onion Plants. Prices by mail pre- and Tomato express caleak, .50, 1,000. Start shipping 
aay eee OEE — SEES - ee eC > paid—200, $1.00; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.00. Now ready. May 15th or 20th. Phone 8- 1727, White Oak Pla 
en rout § Two Catalogs- —Farms, Homes, Businesses, Porto Rican Pink Skin Moss packed. Mentone Plant Farms, Mentone, Alabama. Farm, iPranklin, Va. 
3646 bargains, 31 states. East and Mid-West Green 





cover; West Coast edition Yellow. Either Free. World’s BIG, STRONG, WELL ROOTED THEM GOOD YELLOW YAMS SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
esenes. Strout Realty, 942-BJ North Mills St., Orlando, Do Not Ship C.0.D.—CASH WITH ORDER 









































NANCY HALL and PORTO RICANS ink <j icans 
oe cdeatcan etisalat 200—$1.00 800—$3.00 300 e260 et Se so 1 000 23.50 Pink Skin Porto Ricans, 
Florida—New Lake County development adjoining 300—$1.40 1 ,000. $3.50 ° 0- ° ’ 0—$3. G ] ] Yy ll . N , Y: 
Ocala National Forest. Best fishing. hunting. Nice home- 50 $2.00 2: 00 $7.00 Send cash for plants. Prompt Shipment F.O.B. here. olden 1elow Nancy ams 
sites $245 at $10 monthly, Folder free. Holm Vernor 0 ‘ 0 MRS. JOHN HILL Dresden, Tenn 200—-$1.00 1,000—$3.50 
DeLand, Florida. __ ecieeiiale ain J. C. DELLINGER : ; 500—$2.00 5,000—$17.00 
Virginia Farms, Estates, Tourist Camps, Service Sta- | Booking orders May-June delivery. Cabbage plants. Strong vigorous, well rooted plants 
tions, City Property. Free Catalogue. Elliott E. Brooks, GLEASON TENNESSEE | Best leading varieties. Tomato plants. Wilt resistant d aa Pesto y teed 
renereets, vs Leading Varieties Plants—Collards, Cabbage, Onions. | Rutgers, Marglobe, 300, $1.40; 500, $1.85; 1,000, $3.25. and safe arrival to you guaranteed. 
———— — ———— — ar . tie s—Collards abbage, inions, Swee > INIDCCERTL 1” ‘ 
~ Huns ir is of Farms ¥ ree Catalog Cattle _lobacco, Tomatoes, 100, 50c; 300, $1.00; 800, $2.00. Sweet and | —, “samme ‘prioe’ fei poets, Pa os — TENNESSEE PLANT CO. 
arene : fatty. Case Ty TB = Hot Pepper, 100, 60c; 200, $1.00; 500, $2.00. Will mix mato and Cabbage, $2.50, 1,000. Good plants guar- GLEASON TENNESSEE 
All Kinds of Virginia Property—Farms, Tourist Camps order as wanted. W. H Branan, ‘Gor jon, _Georgia. | anteed. Frank Biathe & Son, Franklin, Va Ai 
and Stations. Roanoke Valley Realty, South Hill, Va Sweet Potato Piants Excellent qui | = - Tomato Plants: field g lot Rutger, Stone 
aq : € 8 S quality Nancy Halls | . " " rs te ‘omato ants: fle grown, Marglobe, Rutger, 
Farms, Groves, Homes, Pastures, Business Opportuni- Porto Ricos, 200, $1.25; 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.50; 2.000, m . have, million Piel A By A = Baltimore; Cabbage: all varieties, 500, $2.00; 1,0 
ties. H. L. Chambers, Wauchula, Florida $8.50. Delivery charges aa No additional charges on shipment mixed if desired. By mail pre aa a4 $3.50 postpaid; 1,000, $2.50 express collect. Potatoes 
—— ; ee arrival. Smith Plant Farms, Gleason, Tennessee | $1.00: 500, $2.00: 1,000, $3.00. Alabama Plant Farms’ Nancy Hall, Porto Rico; Pepper: California Wondet 
FARMS WANTED ee oy ———a- | ¢ SOU, TaUvs SSUN, CSCS. AGSMS SM Fares, 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.50 postpaid: 1,000, $3.50 expres 
Tomato and Collard Plants—Open field grown, hand Mentone, Alabama ollect. M acked. T. R. Cobb, Franklin, Virginia 
Farm Wanted—Please send complete information, in- packed. Shipped same day pulled. Satisfaction guar- | = “ . Pho ° 8-1738 packer : Cobb, Franklin ire 
eluding your lowest all cash price. Box 2171, Raleigh, anteod : Rutger, Marglobe, $2.50 thousand; Collards, f — Pa te snieene. nanez Halls, —- = — 
o “aro , 5 8 s ste jeorg . 500, 75; 2.50; 7 x a " . s) LL” t . ’ 
North Carolina. __ e._ Jones Plants. Boston. Georgia 000, $18.75. Quality and service that you will COPPER SKIN PORTO RICAN, 





Bun “ Y ome Ae liow Yam, Dooly Yam and Early Tri- Tenn _zuarantec d. Margrave Plant Company, Gleason, GOLDEN N ANCY HALL 
up $4.00 ous < yrepaic ‘le ~ete orue - 
VEG ETA BL is PLA NTS Chitte Missisippt. and prepaid. Clent Lester, Bogue Tomato Plants—New land grown, no weeds. Free of stage Prepaid To You 375 
— ae ———— ee ne disease. Stocky, well rooted. Rutgers, Break-O’Day and — o— —$3./9 
Tomato Plants Millions Rutgers, Marglobes and Marglobe $2..00 $1 000. Roots mossed, paper wrapped. 300—$1. vi a ay 1,000—$ 
Break-O' Days, $2.00 1,000. Roots mossed, paper wrapped. | Phone 3751 for quick service. Pitts Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Pp © 
We satisfy you. Fitzgerald Pint Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. | Georgia Basket, 2,000 Plants, $6.75, 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS Crate, 4,000, 312.00 


Strong, Green Plants. Safe Arrival Guaranteed 


—PORTO RICO— DUKE PLANT COMPANY 


DRESDEN TENNESSEE. 
500—$1.70 By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, JR. Tomato Plants: Marglobe, Rutger, Stone, “Baltimore 


on ey Cabbage: all varieties, 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 postpaid 
Hambone Says eames (Retensed be = ne fogticete, ins.) 1,000, $2.50 express collect. Potatoes: Nancy Hall, Pore 
1 000—$3.00 Rico; Pepper: California Wonder, 500, $2.50; 1% 
, $4.50 postpaid: 1,000, $3.50 express collect. Mos 
packed. pumbontale Plant Farm, Franklin, V irginis. 








i 
Certified Purple Skin and Yellow Skin Porto Rico | like 
j 














2,000—$5.95 





on it den it evuh did whils’ ’twuz || Yellow Nancy Hall—Red Porto o Rico 
ca rten 100 300—$2.00 500— $2.50 
VOUR ORDER livin’!!! 1,000—$3.50 4,000—$13.50 
ASKNOWLEDGED PROMPTLY Pear lak ev’y time I has trouble Cash with order. Prompt Shipments F.0.B. 
Pe % Tenn. 
RICE PLANT FARM startin’ mah ole cyar, dat blame mule 1 Oe CARS. en ee 





‘“Treated’’ Nancy Hall, Porto Rico White Yams, 1® 























>» > 
: 2x an ‘rou Y »e- of $1.00; 300, $2.50; 500, $4.00; 1,000, $6.00. Tomatoes 
Sharon Tennessee stan nd an He Hau er arte Sweet ay Hot, Begplon. doze ay 
_ © ‘ , sa? » be P 50, $2.00. Cabbage, 50, $1.00; 500, $2.00. Postpat 
, Ole ‘oman wushin’ she had a hun- guaranteed. Mrs. H. 8. Fisher, Hebron, Virginia. _ 
Oa ot \" { ‘ ded dollahs, but-long ez I’se wushin’, Sweet Potato Plants—Improved Copper Skin Port 
~Cab age | Pants— =10 varieties, including ‘Yellow Re- “ A Pe Rican and Yellow Nancy Halls, 500, $2.25; 1,000, $3.2% 
sistant,"” 1,000, $2.50; 10,000, $20.00. Broccoli Plants, I'd sho’ wush fuh mo’ ’n’ dat!! 5,000, and over, $3.00 per thousand. Strong, healtly 
5,060. $2.50; 10,000, 2. ol oon ready. ee plants delivered by prepaid parcel post. Satisfactie 
"lants, 5 varieties, including Stokes Cross yrid. , eawe to . > ® > a > > 2 Ps - - Ten see. 
Bact Potaio Plants: all are Sireimia State + Hybrid, EY says dis worl’ full uv opp’tuni- Barbuh’s wife done up ’n’ lef ’im— oe See Pocte Riese Como. Fennes Nee 
including the famous unch Porto ico. rite o : Son ! : > au - ° b ok cys 
for catalog from "'Virginia'’s Oldest and Largest Grow: ties—uh-huh! But you got t be she say she nevuh love him no-how and green. Prepaid to you promptly, 500, $2.50; 1,00 
ers, J. P. Cov ll Company, Franklin, Virginia 











7 . > . “Wl > Z > $4.00; basket, 2,000, $7.75. Large orders prepaid és 
Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants, $1.50 per 1.000. keerful which ‘un you grabs—dey’s cep’n lak he wuz kin-folks er sump’n! press, $3.75 thousand. Wire, phone or letter orders & 



































J 4 rm Canter am : . an E preciated. Farmers Exchange, Dresden, Tenn. 
Tomato somes } yp RE some you cain let go uv it! Dey’s a heap ron diff unce ’twix’ vy totnato Plants Field ae — z ertified aes = 
Valdosta, Georgia. - > ? " _ , rar 4 - a e arglobe. Postpaid, 300, $1.20; 500, $1.75; 1,00 
Sertlidbesistana Copper SEIN Fanio HISD Fang Kun Bob say wen dis lawn-mo’ _ sayin’ whut you gwine do en doin’ it Cabbage Plants: Charleston Wakefield Forres ory 
rT Sh mmesene poctoeid: 5.080 He. 93.00 thou won’ wu'k, he kin fix it—but he some- | —one’s too easy en de yuther gin’all Jemison Plant Warm, Summerville, 8... 
a Se on how cain’ fin’ no t’ fix me so’s too hahd! : . Best vpietce Cabbase, Cerited Tomales By 
Porta Rica, White Yam, Nancy Hall Plants. 100 Yy . Oo Rand! Lettuce, Onion, Brussel Sprouts, Broccoli, 300. 04 
ce, mice. . y all ants, 100, 1 7 ’k " 9 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 postpaid. Cauliflower, 100, $1 
3,00; 208. a 50; Oe, v4.80 ; 1,000, $6.00. Tomatoes, WU KS: Boss say a douuah don go nowhar Price list’ free on all plants. Satisfaction guarantee 
tl - Postpaic ay-June. Forrest Prosise, Wilson, - " Fairview Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 
ginia, ss Dat ole daid tree boss mek me saw __a-tall, dese days—yassuh! En it go Sweet Pepper: California, Wonder, Ruby King, Hol 
Tomato Plants Rutgers, Marglobe, Baltimore. Dis- —hi - " d > 7} il ” Y’ : ki > ? ’ Slim Cayenne, $3.00 thousand. Tomatoes: Rutgers, Mat- 
ease free on new land, $2.00 1,000. Roots moss wrapped. up it growed mo whlis se Workin dar moughty fas , too! globe, Bonny Best, $2.00 thousand, Cabbage: Earls 
Satisfaction guaranteed. P, & M. Plant Co., Fitzgerald, - Wakefield, $1.50 thousand. 100, 50c; 300, $1.00. J. & 
Georgia. Sellers, Graham, Georgia. 
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VEGETABLE PLANTS 
swEET POTATO PLANTS } 


YELLOW _ YAMS and RED PORTO RICAN 
TRONG and 


HEALTHY 





POSTPAID 

HARVEYS PLANT GARDENS 

409 SHERIDAN ROAD, CHICAGO 13, IE LINOIS 
dy for spring gardens, best var se eee 
precoll Onion, Beet Plants, 300, 500, $1.7 
1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Express, 1,000, Cc aulifiower, 
104, 5c. Ready May 20, Tomatoes, Potatoes, 
5 Hs 000, Express, 








$2.00. 
Pepper, 
$4.00 postpaid. 
Jo; , Franklin, Virginia. 
P fe) R T O RICO 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
PAY WHEN RECEIVED 
300—$1.50 500—$2.20 1,000—$4.00 
ROBERT SIMMONS 
ARON TENNESSEE 
, best vari e, Broccoli, Onion, 
00, $1.2 a 000, $3.00 post- 
1,000, 100, 50c. Ready 











———— 
Now ready, 
Beet Plants 
pid. Express, 


Cc abbage, 
1.7 





500, : 
. SS auliflower, 








BULBS AND FLOWERS 


Chrysanthemums—Unlabelled, 48 Pompons, 
diates, Buttons, Spoons, Cushions, Anemones, 
3 varieties) $2.00. 48 Singles (S varieties) 
Mrs. H. G. Woods, Donalsonville, Georgia. 

Bulbs Postpaid- -20 
Dahlias; 7 different Cannas; 
Daylilies-—either collection, 
ington 1, Arkansas. 

Snapdragons, Asters and 
$1.75 per 100; 50 for $1.00. 
$1.00 per doz Postpaid. L. 
North Carolina 

Exhibition Chry Sion mums—6”-8” blooms, ten colors, 
buttons, spiders, labeled, 16, $2.00. Clove Pinks, Asters, 
Carnations, 24, $1.00. Tisdale Nursery, Rt. 4, Troy, 
Alabama. 

Giant ey a —Kust resistant, mixed colors, 50, 
$1.25. Mrs. O. L. alker, Gordo, Alabama 


z = 10, $1.00. Mrs. 


Interme- 
Singles 
$2.00. 





different 
6 different 
Farm- 


Jumbo Gladiolus; 8 
15 different Iris; 
$1.00. Hammontree, 





Periwinkles, mixed colors, 
Sultanas or Coleus, assorted, 
Shepherd, China Grove, 














Cushion Mums, Pearl Saffels, 


Pisgah, Alabama. 





SEEDS 





For Sale—Kobe, Korean, Sericea, Lespedeza, Roanoke 
and other varieties Seed Soybeans, Cowpeas, Crotalaria, 
Mechanical and Chemical Delinted Coker’s 100 Wilt Re- 














Yay 20, Tomatoes, Potatoes, 300, $1.50; 500, sistant Cotton Seed, Hybrid Corn, Seed Oats, and all 
5; 1,000, $4.00 paetpold. Express, 1,000, $3.00. other pasture and field seeds. Ask for prices Special 
sathern Plant Farm, Franklin, Virginia. prices to Carload _Buyers. Gurley Milling Company, 
leading varieties Cabbage, Broccoli, Onion, Beet Selma, North Carolina. , . 
Punts, 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. For Sale—Birdsfoot Trefoil—Empire Broadleaf Birds- 
fpress, 1,000, $2.00. Cauliflower, 100, 50c. Ready foot Trefoil Seed. Purity 99.: Germination 96%. 
May 20, Tomatoes, Peppers, Potatoes, 300, $1.50; 500, Price delivered with special inoc culant $1.75 pound; 100- 
£35; 1,000, $4.00 postpaid. Express, 1,000, $3.00. pound bags, $1.60 pound. While supply lasts. Med O 
tharlie Joyner, Franklin, Virginia. Dale Farms, Altamont, New York. 
Vegetable Plants—Rutger Tomato Plants, Certified Soybeans: CNS, Clemson, Biloxi, JEW45, Iron-Clay, 
wel bought Ritter Seed Company, Bridgeton, N. Whippoorwill and mixed Cowpeas. Douthit’s and_Hast- 
ad 1,000. California Wonder and Hungarian Hot Wax ings cornseed. Recleaned, tested. Shuler & Smoak, 
$4.00, 1,000, or 65c, 100. Copenhagen Cabbage, Seedsmen, Orangeburg, South Carolina. 


wine ‘Bermuda Onion hone gg 1,000. Wholesale 


Punt Co., Quitman, Georgia 


Field grown Tomato and C rs Plants. 
varieties, 300, $1.40; 500, $1.85; 1,000, $: e pet 
Potatoes, Sweet and Hot Peppers, 500, $3.00; Toes. 
6.0 prepaid. Cabbage and Tomato Plants express col- 
ct, $2.50, 1.000. Start shipping May 15th or 20th. 
Irin Blythe, Franklin, Va 
New Murff Bush Porto Rican Sweet Potato Plants, 
rect from originator. Proven superior in official tests. 
No vines. Also Oklahoma Allgolds. Send card now for 
particulars. E. L. Murff, Dept. M, Normangee, Texas. 
Tomato Plants—Marglobe, Baltimore, Rutgers. New 
lund grown, large and stocky. 1,000, $2.00. Moss wrapped 
mets. Ship daily. Irwin Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Georgia. 
Tomato Plants—-Rutgers and Garden State, 50 plants, 
Se; 100 plants, $1.25, postpaid. Shipping now through 
Joe. Remit with order. F. A. Richter & Co., Cairo, Ga. 
Rutger Tomato Plants, moss packed. Now — $3.00 
per thousand. -B. Cabbage plants now ready, $2.00, 
thousand, F.O.B. Mershon Plant Co., Mershon, Ga. 
VEGETATIVE STOLONS 
Certified Coastal Bermuda. Write for free copy “‘Year 
Grazing on Permanent Pasture.’’ Patten Seed 
Company, Lakeland, Georgia. 


$1.50, 





Best le aang 























NURSERY STOCK 
AZALEA SALE 


Over 100.000 Azaleas 1 year old, good root system, 


heavy plants The following varieties—Fielders 
White, Formosa, Brilliant, Pride of Mobile, Salmon 
Beauty, Hexe, Sweet Brier, Elegans, Twenty Grand 


and Sweetheart Supreme. Price $1.55 for 10, $12.87 
for 100, tax included. Not less than. 10 of a variety, 
please. Shipment prompt, postpaid. We are members 
a American Nurserymen’s Association. 

CATALOGS UPON REQUEST 

~ > 

CATO’S NURSERY 
BAINBRIDGE GEORGIA _ 
Hoot Your Own Cuttings in Sand in a box, Greenhouse 
Hetbed. Scientific Copyrighted Instructions (booklet) 
1. It is easy. in an amazingly short time, to root 
ratings of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, all 
Evergreen Shrubs, and other plants, in sand, anytime of 
the year, with our instructions. This information cost us 











tusands of dollars and years of experience, and cost 
ah only $1.00. National Nurseries, Dept. 10, Biloxi, 
i. P.S.—Free colorful catalog on Camellias, Azaleas. 


Gardenias 
Special Offer 





-12 Hardy Mountain Grown Azaleas, red 
























wd white _ blooming age. 10 Hardy Mountain Grown 
“ergreen Ferns. 10 Baker Orchids, heavy blooming size | 
pats red and white. 6 Day Lily Bulbs. 38 Flowering 
Shrubs, Ferr and Bulbs for only $2.25 postpaid. | 
Meridge Nurseries, P. O. Box 26, M innville, Tenn. 
Peach Trees c; Apples, 15c. Free alog. Complete 

fruit trees, plants, ornamentals. Growing quality 
7" since 1918. Salesmen wanted. Baker Nurseries, Box 
4. Higginson, Arkansas. 





Soybeans—Recleaned and tested, improved, or Wood's 
Yellows, $3.90 bushel; Roanokes, $4.00 bushel; Ogdens, 
$3.95 bushel; Otootans, $6.25 bushel. Sexton & Sons, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 





COLLARDS 


Morris Improved Heading Collard Seed—2 ounces, 50c; 
5 ounces, $1.00; pound, $2.00 postpid. E. Morris & Son, 
Maxton, North Carolina. 


CORN- 
Watson Hybrid Seed Corn For 
LARGER YIELD—MORE PROFIT! 


Good seed costs LESS, because it produces MORE! 
Watson Purebred Hybrids mean you will have more 
uniform, marketable corn, thanks to a better root 
system and high resistance to disease, insects and 





drought. ‘‘Those Who Demand The Best Plant 
Watson Hybrids.’ Send for free 1952 satalog in 
color! 


WATSON N. C. 27 YELLOW—Rounds only. 
Excellent grain quality, strong resistance 
to grain weevil, vigorous plants. 

DIXIE 18—Rounds only. 

DIXIE 82—Sensational NEW yellow hybrid. 
A words yielder. Adaptability same as 
N 7 


N. C. 29—N. C. 31—Two NEW white hybrids 
(white cob). Good standers; superior grain 
quality. Weevil resistant; superior to Dixie 
17. Adaptability same as Dixie 17. 

All above $10.50 per bushel, flats; 
8.00 per bushel rounds 
Smaller quantities priced proportionately 

SENECA CHIEF YELLOW HYBRID SWEET 
CORN—Money back guarantee if this 
isn't the finest sweet corn you have ever 

eaten. Try some » your garden! Pkt. 25c; 

b 


, 


Y Ib Se 1 1.10; 2 Ibs. $2.15; 
5 Ibs. $4.00. 
ALL VARIETIES NOW AT YOUR FAVORITE 


SEED STORE—OR ORDER DIRECT FROM 


WATSON Fae 
Box 1099—Phone 448 
ROCKY MOUNT NORTH CAROLINA 
CROTALARIA 


Crotalaria For Sale—Giant Striata. Nicely recleaned 
and sacked in 100 pound bags. Ask for prices, stating 
quantity wanted. Hardison Brothers Co., Morven, N. C 


FESCUE 


Kentucky 31 Fescue Seeds. Order now ro fall 
at grower’s prices an dsave up to 20c pound 
Cundiff Seed Farms, Somerset, 








Genuine 
shipment 
Free catalog and price 
Kentucky 

Kentucky 31 Fescue 
at grower’s prices 
State Feseve Crop 





strain seeds. Book early 


log and price 


genuine 
Cats Kentucky 
Box 31 





Assoe iation * 








World’s largest growers early bearing papershell Pecan 
Tes. Fruit trees Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 














Lumberton, Mis ssippi. 

fersbushes Two-year, ye varieties. Free | 
arland’s Nursery, Tyler, | 

Soe Plup-tn 1,tAWN. GRASS a 
&-In Lawn Grass—U-3 Bermudagrass. New 


mproved fine leafed strain. Deteloped by USDA and the 
(ee, Association Simply plug into your existing lawn. 

# rapidly. drives out crab grass and makes fine, 
wise turf. Order trial package plugs 50 square feet on 
Or write for information. Grass 


. inch centers—$5.00 
Vienna, 


Virginia 








BULBS and FLOWERS 


Geraniums—2 i 

is-—-2 dozen plants postpaid $2.25. 
Pe young p P ry : , 
fr panting in your yard or garden. Plants ure ready 
Bacies Sept. 15th to Oct. 15th. Any color or mixed. 
fetley Geranium Co., Springfield, Illinois. | 
colors, 50, $1.20. Rose 


Vethena Rooted Plants—7 
Large Chrysanthemums, several colors, 


These are 
lants that will be found very satisfactory 








itt, 50, $1 20, 

















ry $1.20. Early English or Shasta Daisies, 50, $1.20. 
Maleamumns pink and yellow, 25, $1.20. Postpaid. Mrs. 
ee Ge iordo, Alabama 
Dai ial Spring Flower Offer—10 lovely, florist’s mixed 
ay $2.00; 8 labeled Dahlias, $2 $9; 10 assorted, 
“hrysanthemums, $2.00; 10 as ed Perennials, 
(eet, Postage 5e. Free catalog eae Dahlia 
—_— sburg, Indiana. 
“1 Pull col (Daylilies)—-Old favorite, 2 for price 
ull color range unlabeled, $3.00 dozen, 2 dozen 
rn ‘agecent introductions reasonably priced. Free 
Atlant Maryilis Gardens, 15 Sereven Avenue, Northeast, 
ta, Geo: rgia. 





nuladiolus, 100 Giant Exhibition Varieties. 
Tberous Begonias, Gloxinias, Lilies, Cannas 
ined ‘ -Pecials. Free Catalog. Foley Gardens, 


Dahlias, 
Money 
Freeport, 





Plants—Giant type, 
» hardy Chrysanthemums, 
Dbaid. Mrs. Z. L. 


mixed colors, 36, 
mixed colors, 36, 
Hollingsworth, Gordo, Ala. 
rmena Rooted Plants—10 colors, 59, $1.25. Giant 
eanthemums, 5 colors, 25, $1.00. Postpaid. Mrs. 
Se: Reform, Alabama. | 
& fa est Chrysanthemums, Iris, Hemerocallis. Enclose 
1, 


; list. Mrs ds 
Neth Caroiintt* Robert Lee Neal, Rt. Reidsville, 








| 


merset, Ky 


WATERMELONS r 

Watermelon Seed—Certified Black Diamond, selected 
from 40-80 pound melons, $2.00; Regular, $1.50; Non- 
certified, $1.25; Congo, $2.00. Special to dealers. Tucker 





Seed Farm, Cherokee, Oklahoma 
Early Market Queen, ripens 60 days from planting; 
pound seed $4.00. Also Jumbo Triumph, Watermelon, 


weight to 150 pounds; 
Jesup, Georgia. 


pound seed $4.00. Wm. Thornton, 










Watermelon Seed—Congo, $1.50; Garrison, $1.35; 
ac ee, Slack Diamond, $1.00, postpaid 
Roy Burgess, Seedsman, Liberty, South Carolina 





BABY CHICKS 


AND POULTRY 


SUMMER PRICES NOW! 
eco.dconriia &L 
World’s Largest Selling Chicks 
$6.08 PER HEN 
OFFICIAL NET PROFIT 
World Egg Record 10th California Test, for 
Colonial layers! Customers report, ‘‘Egg rec- 
ords to 331 eggs”; “Grand Champion Win- 
ners.’ World's most popular chicks for 22 
years straight! All breeds. STARTED PUL- 
LETS, day-old chicks, purs or crossbreed. 
98% LIVABILITY 


in official tests to 3 weeks of age. Write today for 
beautiful FREE CATALOG, in natural colors. Low 





prices. We ship promptly, prepaid. 
HICKS ON CREDIT 
$1 per 100 down—4 full months to Pay. 


ASK FOR DETAILS 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
Write BOX 1745 at nearest address: 
MARYSVILLE, OH!IO or CULLMAN, ALA. 


White Leghorns, Austra-Whites, White, Barred Rocks, 
$8.95; 








Hampshires, on ne: Whites, Wyandottes, Re« ia. 

pullets, 2.95; heavies, $6.85; mixed, $46.4 locker 
special, : 100% alive, F.O.B. as available. Hi- 
Grade ¢ “hicks, * Deepwater, Missouri. 














BABY CHICKS 
Sensational Cut-Price Values 
Egg Bred Chicks 
10 EXTRA CHICKS WITH EVERY 100 ORDERED 
Rush order in to be sure and get these extra chicks. 
Chicks shipped any time you want them. 
—BABY CHICKS— 

U. S. Approved—Pullorum Passed 








Mt. Healthy special egg breeding builds Healthy 
chicks that really pay off—both on the market and at 
the nest! 200,000 big, fluffy chicks weekly. 100% 
live delivery. Shipped f.o.b. our hatchery. Send orders 
in NOW. Don’t delay. Order direct from this ad. 
Prices subject to change without notice 
25 50 100 
Barred and White Rocks, New 
Hampshires $3.25 $6.00 $10.95 
PU Y 14.90 
tE LS 11.90 
S.C. Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Rock X Hamps. Hamp X 
Rocks, Wyan X Hamps, Cor- 
nish X ee Cornish X 
tocks 50 6.50 11,95 
PULLETS 15.90 
COCKERELS 12.90 
Large Type Lop Comb White 
Leghorns and Austra-Whites 3.50 6.50 11.95 
PULLETS 26.00 
COCKERELS 3.50 


Brown Leghorns, Anconas, White, 


— — Buff Minorcas 3.75 7.00 12.95 
ULLETS 28.00 
COCKERELS omen 4.00 
White and Black Giants, Light 
Brahmas, Columbia Rocks, 
Black Australorps 3 


= we * 
Wyandottes, Buff Rocks, Buff 
‘ 4.00 








163 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 
‘ BABY CHICKS 











Buy Best Quality Chicks That Live and Lay. Official 
test showed 98‘¢ livability: Up to 352-egg pedigreed 
bloodlines in famous production strains Sreeds excel- 
lent for eggs and broilers. U. S. Approved Pullorum 
Passed. AAA Grade White Rocks, New Hampshires, 
White Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, Delaware-Hampz:hires, 
Reds, Austra-Whites, White Leghorns, 9) per 100 
Heavy Pullets, $14.90. Heavy Cockerels, $8.95. White 
Leghorn, Austra-White Pullets, $20.90. Light Cockorels 
$2.50. Free catalog. Alive delivery. Fulton Hate hery, 
Box 6-P, Fulton, Missouri. 





FOR BROILER PRODUCTION | 
You can’t beat our Meat Type Nichols 


NEW HAMPSHIRES 


Also Barred Rocks, White Rocks 
and White Rock-Hampshire Cross 


FOR EGG PRODUCTION 
Our Parmenter Reds and 
Babcock White Leghorns 

95% Livability through 3 Weeks 

Write for FREE Catalog 
U. S. Approved—Pullorum Clean 


NORTH STATE-HATCHERY 
1219 W. Lee Street 











Orpingtons 13.95 GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 
‘ I 8 LS is os , oe Ph ge —— — U . ; gage . - ore 
*assed— rom one ol America’s oldest reliable latch- 
a a, Seen Sa. one eries. Barred, Buff, White Rocks, S.C. Reds; Wyan- 
Left Over Ti gy good chicks No — dottes, Orpingtons, Australorps, New Hampshires, also 
- Leghorns, No Extra Chicks... 4 6.90 cross breeds $11.90 per 100, Pullets $15.90, Cockerels 
Surplus Chicks Odds and Ends No Breed $11.9 White, Brown Leghorns, Minoreas $11.90 per 
" or Sex Gearantee, Ne ixtra “Chicks 5.90 100, Pullets $27.90, Cockerels $4.50. Heavy Assorted 
$ 3 f o s . $10.90, Assorted $9.90. Write for details of our guar- 
MT. HEALTHY HATCHERIES antees, free Catalog and book on poultry management 
MT. HEALTHY Dept. OHIO Clover Valley Hatcheries, Box 22-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 
Hayes Bros. Seasonal Specials—On blood-tested, U. 8. 7c . ’ 4 
Approved, high production chicks, per 102: White and ATZ S FAMOUS CHIX 
Barred Rocks, 8S. C. Reds, White Wyandottes, New . 
Hampshires, straight run: $9.95; pullets $12.95. White U. S. Approved—Pullorum Passed 
Leghorns, White and Black Minorcas, Austra-Whites, 


Assorted 
Mixed 
95. Bargain 
males $3.95 


Minorca X Leghorns, $9.95; all pullets $17.95 
light pullets $15.95. All heavy assorted $8 
heavies, our choice, $7.95. Super-specials $6.‘ 
specials $5.95. Left-overs $4.95. Leghorn 
Broilers You pay postage. 100% «live arrival 
guaranteed. nd for free folder. 30 varieties. 50,000 
chicks daily ‘in season. Hayes Bros. Hatchery, Decatur, 
Illinois 





~~” 




















“Why, Melvin—they’re simply 
beautiful!” 


Valley Chicks — U. 8. Approved-Pullorum 
From one of America’s oldest reliable hatcheries. 
1906 a leader in high quality, money-making 
chicks. Play safe with your investment—send us a trial 
Iborder. Barred, Buff, White Rocks; 8. C. Reds; Large 
Type White Leghorns; Wyandottes; Orpingtons; Aus- 
tralorps; Minoreas; Giants; New Hampshires; Brown 
Leghorns; also cross breeds; sexed chicks, pullets 
or cockerels, turkey poults, ducklings. Write for low 
free catalog and book 





Clover 
Passed 
Since 





prices, details of our guarantees, 
on poultry management. Clover Valley Hatcheries, Box 
21-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


STARTLING FACTS! 
WE BELIEVE THESE TO BE THE BEST 
OF ALL LAYERS 
THINK tT OVER! 

Poultrymen who want extra value and profit 
depend on Trail’s End chicks. $1.80 more 
profit per year from each hen that lays just 
6 more eggs per month. That’s the kind of 
results that poultrymen want and you can 
count on Trail’s End chicks for production 
results. Breeding sires from dams with egg 
records of 300 eggs and higher in 51 weeks 
to sire out 1953 Imperial White Leghorn 
chicks. High egg bred White Leghorns, New 
Super New Hampshire Reds, Barred Rocks, 
sexed or as hatched chicks. All breeders 
blood tested for pullorum (BWD). See what 
extra profits you can make. Please write for 
free literature, true facts, and very low 
prices. 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM 
GORDONSVILLE VIRGINIA 











Stouffer's U. 8. Approved, Pullorum Clean Chicks 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Austra-Whites, 
Minorea-Leghorn. Get complete prices. Heavy assorted 
$8.95. Left-overs $6.95. Lights $7.95. Leghorn Cockerels 
$1.95 collect. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, 
Illinois 


Baby Chicks 
orum Clean 
Island Reds, 
Birchett’s Hatchery, 





Prices reduced. Virginia Approved Pull- 
New Hampshires, Barred Rocks, Rhode 
Leghorns. Also 4 week old Leghorn Pullets. 


Box 207, Petersburg, Virginia. 








Ideal 5s Approved —-Pullorum Clean New Hamp- 
Mm Ned. White Rock, Barred Rock, Hamp-Leg, Austra- 
White and Ancona Baby Chicks. Free 12 page catalog 
Ideal Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Cameron, Texas. 

Production bred from strains noted for high egg rec- 
ords. Unusual breeding, reasonably priced. New Hamp- 
shires, White Rocks and White Wyandottes. Pullorum 
Passed. Ellison's Hatchery, Scottsburg, Indiana. 

Broiler Chicks. Leghorn Cockerels, big English type 











$2.95 per 100. Mixed breeds, no sex guarantee, $4.95 
per 100. Shipped C.O.D. plus postage. Order direct 
Central Farms, Box 1, Zeeland, Michigan. 





Helm’s Pullorum Clean Chicks. Thirty years improve- 


ment. Leading breeds. Brown Leghorns hold three world 
records. Free Brooding Bulletins. Helm’s Chicks, Pa- 
ducah, Kentucky. 





Surplus Chicks, $6.35, 100, 
White Rocks, Barred Rocks and Heavy Assorted. 
at Hatchery. Surplus Chick Co:, Milesburg 8, Pa 


C.0.D. New Hampshires, 
Price 








ONE GRADE—ONLY THE BEST 


Hundreds of unsolicited testimonies. Our 
Superior Black Australorps are much 
favored. Rhode Island Reds are red to the 
skin and beautiful. Our White and Barred 
Rox are unequaled as well as our New 
Hampshires. Why pay double price? Our 
Chix are Guaranteed 100% alive and to live 
Why pay more? Thirteen leading Varieties 
of. the best. Try an order of our Big White 
Leghorns with those huge Combs. Broiler 
Chix and Egg Types too 


FREE COLORED LITERATURE 
ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 


Box 204 
HUNTINGBURG INDIANA 


Special reduced May prices on “Chicks of Distine- 
tion.” Heizer’s Black or White Giants, prolific producers 
of meat or eggs—big birds with lots of vigor, fine for 
roosters or capons. Also your choice of fifteen other 
breeds all bred to give you profitable production of eggs 
or meat—all from U. 8. Approved-Pullorum Passed 
breeding flocks. Write today for folder describing these 
breeds and our new low prices. Heizer’s Quality Hatch- 
ery, Box 185-C, New Albany, Indiana 


DENSMORE 
CHICKS for BROILERS 
U. S. Apprved—Pullorum Clean 
Fast Growing—Early Feathering 

NEW HAMPSHIRES 
WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


From strains especially developed 
for size and fleshing quality 








Densmore White Leghorns 

U. S. Certified—Pullorum Clean 

Splendid layers of big eggs from 
Virginia’s Oldest R.O.P. Breeding Farm 


Price and Delivery Dates 


DENSMORE POULTRY FARM 
BOX 267-F ROANOKE 2, VA 


Greensburg chicks for immediate 


Write for 





shipment Us Ap- 





proved —Pullorum Passed. Order direct from this adver- 
tisement. AA grade, non-sexed. Barred, White Rocks, 
Khode Island Reds, New Hampshires, White Wyandottes, 
$11.95 per 100; Pullets, $16.95; Cockerels, $11 by Big 
English White Leghorns, $12.95 per 100; Pullets, $23.95; 
Cockerels, $3.95; Heavy. mix $8.95. Write today for 
complete price list and free catalog. Greensburg Hatch 





ery, Box 27, Greensburg, Indiana. 


BRISTOL C ‘HIC KS__ 
Virginia Pullorum Clean 
from rigidly culled stock of the nation’s best strains 
New Hampshires and Barred Rocks that will be 


profitable either as broilers or as layers. Healthy 
stock that means livable chicks. Write for fuller 


information and prices 
BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY 
Va 


Box 51-A Bristol, 











Seymour for Top 
Rocks, Barred- Rocks, 
dottes, $11.95; Pullets, 


Quality. New Hampshires, White 
Khode Island Keds, White Wyan 
$16.95; Cockerels, $11.00 per 
100. Leghorns, White, $12.95; Pullets, $23.95; Cockerels 
$3.95. Heavy Mixed, $8.95, 100. Write for complete list 
of all prices and catalog. Immediate shipment C.O.D 
Seymour Electric Hatchery, Box 54, Seymour, Indiana 

For quick shipment. AA ar rade New Hamps hires, 
Barred, White, and Buff Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
Orpingtons, $11.95; Pullets, $16.95; Cockerels, $11.00, 
100; Big English White Leghorns, $12.95; Pullets, % 3.95: 
Cockerels, $3.95, 100. Heavy Mixed, $8.95. Wr or 
free catalog. We ship C.O.D. Carney Hatchery, —_ 35, 
Shelbyville, Indiana. 

Special! AAA Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Crosses, 
White Wyandottes. Rhode Island Reds, New Hampshires, 
$10.95 per 100 as hatched. Heavy Assorted $8.95. 
Breed Cockerels $7.95. 12 Pekin Ducklings $4.75. 15 
Bronze Turkey Poults $12.00. 100% Bloodtested. C.0.D 

-ive delivery guaranteed. Ruby Chicks, Dept. VF-8 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

Special Offer. 10 Free Chicks With Each 109 Ordered 
N. H. Reds, R. R. Reds, Crosses, Leghorns, Barred and 
White Rocks, or assorted. Our Selection Sex and Breed. 
$2.95 per 110; $5.00 per 220. Plus postage. All Hatch- 
eries surplus. From reliable hatcheries. Order from this 
ad. C.0.D,. Klines Chickery, Strausstown, Pennsylvania. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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HOLSTEINS 


Non-Registered i eo 
-_ higher production herds. xceptional offer- 
Calves he Wisconsin Holstein Calves. vail- 
= in large quantities. Also some Guernsey and Brown 
8 4 Vaccinated against shipping fever. Health sheet 
- shed, Well started —no milk required. Visitors 
ny Write or Telephone. J. M. McFarland & Sons, 
Watertown Wisconsin 
Choice Wisconsin Hols teins—Purebred or grade, from 
A heart of Wisconsin’s Dairyland. Fox River Valley 
j istein. Breeders Association, G. J. Stanchfield, Field- 
a 136% Sixth St., Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


Registered and 








man 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 

Shorthorn Bull Calves and Open and 
accredited for TB and Bangs. 
Burnt Hill Farms, Jeffer- 


Choice Milking 
Pred Heifers Herc 
Visit or write us your needs. 
gon, North © arolina. 





SWINE 


BERKSHIRES 


Foremost Farm Berkshire Hogs—Fall boars, open 
gilts, also weanling pigs either sex. Immuned, regis- 
tered. Satisfied customers coast to coast. Attractive 
prices. Write A. E. Blaum, Waverly, Ohio. 





Berkshires—Production Tested. Satisfied 


tered 
mes Magnolia Lane Farm, 


estomers from coast to coast. 
Cape, South ¢ “arolina. 
“Registered Berkshire Breeding Stock—Top level qual- 
ity Gilts, boars, oe W. Guy Isenhour, R13, Box 
576, Concord, 

Registere:! iat hives: —Young pigs, heavy type stock 
from prolific sows. Windham Farms, Halifax, Va. 
Registered Prolific Berkshires — Boars, Gilts, Pigs. 
Maplehurst Farm. South Boston, Virginia. 


DUROCS 


Registered Blocky Type Cherry Red Duroc Pigs—Born 
f fat, and weigh over 500 pounds when 12 months. 






































; Some unrelated. Valley Farm, Baxley, Ga 

Bred Gilts, Service Boars, Weanling Pigs Champion 
bloodlines, highest quality, dark red. Write wants. 
Lorton Farms, Union City, Ind. 

Duroc —— All ages, weaning pigs, unrelated, im- 
muned, registered, champion bloodlines since 1912. White 
& Son ater Ohio 

Registered Virginia’s weaning, 


Best Duroc Pigs. At 
I 


$20.00 each. W. C. Johnson, Rt. 1, Box 83, Halifax, va, 


ESSEX 


Registered Essex Pigs and Boars. Mack Norris, Toma- 
hawk, North Carolina. 


GUINEA HOGS 














Guinea Hogs — Breeder, Shipper. Dr. J. A. Jones, 
Stanton, Tennessee 
HAMPSHIRES 
For Sale—Registered Hampshire Hogs. All ages, pigs, 
gilts, boars. Campbell College Farm, Buie’s Cree N. C. 





MINNESOTA NO. 1 
Would you like to increase value your average litter? 
Read page 29 April Country Gentleman. Too much lard 
ruins your market price. Our Minnesota No. 1's make 
les lard. Young service boars, gilts, 15 week pigs. Reg- 
istered. Breeze Hill Farm, Perkinsville, Virginia. 


oO. I. C. 
Registered 0.1.C. Pigs—Young S. Medlin, Rt. 
18. Henderson, North Carolina. 
Registered OIC Pigs and Shoats 
Beaverdam. Virginia 
Ohio Improved 
Belford, Virginia 
orc 





1, Box 





Johnnie Harris, 
Chester Pigs, $20.00. W. 1. Owen, 








Mrs Willie Strong. Beaver- 


egistered OIC Hogs. J. 8. Smith, Rt. 4, Philadelphia, 
Mississippi 


Registered OIC 


Registere ! Pigs. 


am. Virginia 











“Pigs. Harvey Harris, Beaverdam, Va. 


POLAND-CHINAS 
Registered Medium Black Poland China Pigs—Unte- 
lated pairs, champion blood lines. Charles C. Brown, 
Hog Haven Farm, Rt. 4, Fayetteville, North Carolina. 


Medium Type —Largest herd in state. ¢ ‘hampion| blood 
lines, All ages Minglewood Farm, Chapel | Hill, Tenn. 
Registered Pigs “Boars. Also Feeder 


Bred Sows, Gilts, 
Shoats Joseph Page, Marietta, North Carolina. 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINA 


““Spots”’ 























eales prove win over all breeds for 










nd total lean meat. Write for literature 

ord, 28 East 32nd St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

land China Service Boars all ages. Bred 

“its, Baby Pigs. Large herd, all purebred, farm raised. 
( W. Hillman, Vineentown, N 

_Registere: i Spotted Poland China Pigs—Blocky type 

itord Waters, Sylvania, Georgia, 

TAMWORTHS 
istered Tamworths—Boars and gilts. best blood- 


_ Brantley, 2550 Country Club Road, Winston 








4 nworth Sred Gilts, Pigs Regis tered, ~ {immune 
ainter Farm, Rt. 7, Winston-Salem, N 

Registered Tamworths L. 8. Corbett, Macclesfield, 
North Carolin 

antisered Tamworth Pi igs. Johnnie Harris, Beaver- 
im. Vir 

YORKSHIRES 

Write for literature describing our Yorkshires. High- 
“1. Parm. Black Mountain, North Carolina a 





MACHINERY and PARTS 





* Carload Treated Baler Twine, Binder Twine, Rope. 











wality fUaranteed. Big discount to distributors, whole- 
dealers. hardware jobbers, etc. Bob Stone, Na- 
tinal’ Twine ipistributors. Chariton, Towa. 33 
8 All-Purpose Wagon Unloader. Inexpensive, 
wily attached to your present wagon. Uniloads five tons 
ie Ce to fourteen minutes. Free literature. Booms 
= Harbor Beach, Mchigan. 
For Sale—28” Circular Saws, high carbon steel. Price 


retail 4s high as $32,00 each. Selling out for $15.00 each. 
Newart Webb, A 





Phone 560, abama 
wie and Used Tractor Part big, free 1952 
lalog. Tremendous savings, Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ry 
tral Tractor Parts Co., Des Moines 3, Iowa. 


werd or Ferguson 24” Hus-Kee Tractor Tool Box 
Men} steel. Low priced. Order from dealer, or write, 
tal Box Company, Valparaiso, Indiana. 
ng Tractor $127.00 ‘‘McLean.’* Cultivating, pew 
ng. Universal Mfg. Co., Indi polis 2 
Answer the ads that appeal to you. Most strariis: 
—- fan tell only a part of the story of the adver- 
t ertte le. In a great many cases catalogs or printed 
ate available for the asking. It is a good plan 
we 4 supply of government postcards on hand for this 
Even if the advertiser asks you to clip a 
cogent the coupon can be pasted on the posteard and 


Mailed in 














OF INTEREST to WOMEN 


FREEZER CARTONS AT WHOLESALE 
50 pt. Vegetable Cartons, heavily waxed, with C — 
phane wrappers, rectangular, easily filled, only $1.2 


size, 30 for $1. 





prepaid. 142 at. Sample of sero 





box with reusable plastic liner, free. Money back 
guarantee. 
HOLDEN’S BARRE, VT. 
NOW .. . GET YOUR NEW 
Plastic Rayon Towels. Large 


18x27 . 6 Towels for only 
$1.00. Beautiful pastel shades. 


HUDSON SHOPS 
P. 0. BOX 725 NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 





Ladies’ Dresses $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women’s, chil- 
dren’s Wool Sweaters 99c. Rubbers, boots, Men’s work 
clothing, shoes, shirts, underwear, coats, mackinaws, 


pants, skirts, blouses. Blankets 
Send for free cata- 
R.O., Fairview, N. J. 


housedresses, hose, slacks, 
$1.49. Towels. Housefurnishings 
log. Consumers Sales Co., Dept. 





Ladies, Electrify Your Sewing Machine for the amaz- 
ingly low price of only $12.00. Easy to install and com- 
pletely guaranteed. Order today, stating whether wheel 
on your machine turns toward you or away'from you, or 
write for free information. Taylor Supply House, Buie’s 
Creek, North Carolina. 





New 

bundle, 

included. 
5908-D5 


Designs! era 
$1.49 C.O.D. 
Satis ties 
Northcliff, 


Bargain—Quilt Pieces In 
fast-color cottons. Three pound 
plus postage. Big needle book 
guaranteed House of Remnants, 
Cleveland 9, Ohio. 





Sewing Machines, Parts for all make machines. Shut- 
tles, carriers, bobbin winders, buttonhole makers, etc. 
(Send old parts.) Portable Machines $49.95. Frank H. 
Payne, 2330 Terry Rd., Jackson, Miss. 

Quilt Piec guaranteed 
patterns. $1 brings big 





washable colors, 
two pound bundle 


Largest 
beautiful 











prepaid. You save high C.O.D. fees! Homemaker’s Com- 
pany, Box 6311, Tarrant, Alabama. 

Print Feed Bags—Selected designs 40c each, 3 for 
$1.15. parcel post prepaid. Will ship C.O.D., fee extra. 
Satisfaction money back guarantee. Champion Poultry 
Farm, Champion, North Carolina 

700 New Buttons $1.00. All colors, designs, sizes. 
Dozens of ‘‘sets’’ for dresses, ete. Guaranteed. Send No 


Money! Grandma Goodwin, Dept. D490A, Girard, Illinois. 
Dixie Maid Electric Churns—One, three, five and 
eight gallon sizes. At your dealers. Write for folder. 
Southern Electric Products, Anderson, South Carolina. 
Full Fashioned Nylons—Rejects, 6 pairs, $1.00; Im- 
perfects. pairs, $1.00; Select Imperfects, 3 pairs, 
$2.00. Premier Sales, Box 8177, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Fine Combed Chambray and Gingham. Sanforized. 
Beautiful patterns. Sample on request. Only 69¢ per 
yard. The Cotton Shop. Jefferson, South Carolina. 
Baby Shoes or any keepsake electroplated with bronze 
Folder free. Baby Shoe Bronzers, Sale and Service, 
Avondale, North Carolina. 























Nylons At Wholesale—No selling necessary. Free 
details. Household, 66 Perriwinkle Rd., Dept. 14, Levit- 
town, New York 

Quilting? Samples free. Rainbow, Estill Springs, 


Tennessee 





PHOTO FINISHING 


THIS AD IS WORTH “15c” 
SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
FOR NEW CUSTOMERS 


THIS AD WHEN SENT WITH FILM _IS 
WORTH 15c ON PRICES LISTED BELOW 


| 8 Exposure Roll.............. 40c 
12 Exposure Roll.............. 60c 
16 Exposure Roll.............. 75¢ 
| REPRINTS 5c ea. 





ALL_PRINTS JUMBO SIZE — MOUNTED 
IN TWO COLOR LEATHERETTE FOLDER 
UNITED FILM SERVICE 


Box 1071 
CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 


Write For Free Mailers 








Friendship Photos—Wallet size, 2%” x 3%”, on dou- 


ble-weight portrait paper, finest satin finish, made from 
your own photograph (class portrait, baby photo, bridal 
photo, snapshot, etc). Fast service. Moneyback guaran 
tee. For 20 Friendship Photos from one pose, send only 
a dollar with picture or negative (which will be returned 
unharmed) to Friendship Photos, Box 1-L, Quincy 69, 
Massachusetts 


Why Gamble W ith Your 
SNAPSHOTS 
Send Your Films to REX 
GET SPEEDY 8 HOUR SERVICE! 
| 8 Hours After We Receive Film, Pictures Are Mailed 
| 8 Exp. Roll..35ce 12 Exp Roll..50c 
16 Exp. Roll..60c 
Beautiful Jumbo Prints and Reprints... 
Send Coin 
(Free Mailers With Each Order) 
REX DEVELOPING and PRINTING 
O. Box 1540, Dept 


5c ea. 


P Cc 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA 


Deckledge Reprints 3c. Reprints’ size as negative 

© 3c and oversize prints 4c. 6 or 8 exposure roll developed 

and printed 1 each 25c¢ or 2 each for 35c. 3 5x7 enlarge- 

ments for 50c. 4 8x10 for $1.00. Your favorite photo 

copied and 10 billfold pictures 65c. Summers Studio, 
Unionville, Missouri. 


FREE ROLL FILM 
(With First Order) 
New—Plastic Bound SUPER PAX Album 
Jumbo Prints 8 Exposure Roll 40c, Reprints 
5c ea. Premiums. This ad must accompany 








order. 
CHER-O-KEE SCOUT 
MAIL ORDER PHOTOFINISHERS 
ATHENS TENNESEE 





8-Exposure Roll 
40¢; 60c; 16, 80c. 
albums. Free mailers. 
Augusta, Georgia 

New-—16 oversize contact prints or 8 jumbos in album, 
25e with this ad. Finest guaranteed. Album Studios, 
Weatherford, Oklahoma 


developed and printed, jumbo size, 
All prints in attractive memory 
Crown Photo Service, Box 392-B, 














3 Giant Enlargements from roll or negatives 35c; 12, 
45c; 16, 60e. Bond Studios, Box 1735-P, Cleveland 5, 
Ohio. 














PHOTO FINISHING 
Oversize Prints—In Albums 


FAST SERVICE—ONLY 40c 
Films developed and 8 prints near postcard 
size, mounted in plastic albums only 40c. 
Electronic process, non-fade, glossy picr 
tures. Thousands of satisfied customers. 
WRITE FOR FREE MAILERS 
PEACHTREE PHOTO FINISHERS 








DEPT. P P. 0. BOX 4324 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 
Camera Fans—S exposure rolls developed, printed 

jumbo double size 35 cents. 12 or 16 exposure rolls 50 
cents. Jumbo reprints any negative 4 cents. Styled and 
bound in beautiful, showy albums. ‘‘One day servi 
Mail Darling Studios, Box 1221, Mobile, A'abama 





NOW .. . Get Double Size 
Prints in Individual Album! 


Eight JUMBO prints, only 35c, including developing 
your film—12 to 16 exposure rolls, only 50c, bound in 
book-form album print folder. Send film to us, get 
QUICK service, SUPERIOR quality finishing, guar- 
anteed to SATISFY! ‘‘Specials’’ on enlargements. 
Write for FREE mailers, price list on all kodak sup- 
plies, etc. We specialize in your satisfaction. 


SUPERTEX PHOTO SERVICE 
BOX 812 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Film Developed and Giant Size Prints in Albums at 





no extra cost. Roll and 8 Pictures 35c. Roll and 12 
Pictures 59¢c. Free Mailing Bags. Send money, save 
C.0.D. Fees. Dowl Photo Company, Box £077, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 





Something New—8 Oversize Prints 
Mounted in Album—35c 


Your film developed and JUMBO double negative size 
prints made and mounted in book-form individual 
album, 8 exposures 35c—12 to 16 exposures 50c. Over 
12 years leading in superior photo finishing, always 
dependable, satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Free 
mailers and price on enlargements, fine grain devel- 
oping, etc. 
CROWN STUDIO 


S 
BOX 1223 DALLAS, TEXAS 








COUNTY 
2 POOR HOUSE 














I’ve got one consolation—I always 
farmed like Daddy taught me.’ 





6 or 8 Picture Roll 35c, 12 or 16 Picture Roll 55 
Each roll printed and develaped; Handy album pack 
Send coin with roll. No 0.D."s. Mailing containers 


sent free. DeLuxe Film Be Box 1268-J, Shreveport, 


Louisiana 
Toor 7 y a 
PROTECT YOUR PRINTS 
NEW—Your roll film developed and enlarged to 
HOBBY size about post card size). Returned to you 
in colorful plastic bound album. Each print dated 
on back. Valuable premiums given. 8 Exposure 
Roll 40¢ 
Get Better Pictures For Less. 


JACK RABBIT CO 
SPARTANBURG SOUTH CAROLINA 


Two Sets of “‘Deckledge’’ Prints with every eight- 
exposure roll finished 40« Very finest quality. ‘‘Deckl- 
edge’’ reprints 3c each. Jumbo reprints 4c each. Brown 
Photo Company, 1910 -34 Emerson, Minneapolis, ] Minn 











Fast—Same Day 
tive Plastic-Bound 
Satisfaction guarantee d 


order. PicSure, 


Service! 8 oversized prints in attrac- 

Book only 35¢c; 12, 50c; 16, 60¢ 
Free Exposure Guide with first 
sox 899-P, Philadelphia 5, 

Your Roll Film Developed, plus 8 beautiful “"Fanfold 
Enlargements in leatherette album, 35c complete—or send 
postcard for free film mailers. Super-fast service! Sun 
Box 2588, Jacksonville, Florida 


Foto Service, 

Only 25c for 8 be autiful enlarged prints from your r roll 
or negatives. (Trial Offer.) 16, 50¢. Quick Service 
Money back guarantee. Willard Studios, Box 35358 
Cleveland, Ohio 














$1.00; five 
Texas 


four 8x10, 
Dallas, 


with this ad 


Enlargements—from negatives 
5x7, $1.00. Brownell, 4315 Eastside, 
12 Jumbos from voll. 8 Jumbos, 2he; 
L. Skrudiand, Lake Wisconsin 


MISCELLANEOUS 


well-known 
hunting, calling 





4 
Geneva, 








**Let’s Hunt Crows"’ by Bill Greenawak, 


authority on crow hunting. Complete 
methods, use of decoys, ete. Booklet $1.00 postpaid. 


Meininger’s Sporting Goods, Doylestown, Pa. 








Souvenir Travel State Decals for windshields, luggage, 


collectors. All states available. In demand everywhere 
Send 25c¢ for samples, wholesale list. Bristow Novelty 
103-PF, Owneshboro, Kentucky 





Co., Box 











Moneymaking Opportunities. Hundreds to choose from. 


Read World's Biggest Classified Medium. Free copy. 
Popular Mechanics Classified, 201 East Ontario, Chicago, 
Illinois 





Road Entrance 
ifty selections. 
> Tyron, Mu. « 


“Pre rofitable lifetime 


Attractive 
Post Signs. 
Catalog free. 

Start Venetian 


everlasting Cast Alimiawae 
Lettering both sides. $8.{ F 
Guy Sowards, Box 1392 


Laundry 








Blind 





business. New machine. Free booklet. M. B. 101 8. 
44th, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
MOVING? Notify The Progressive Farmer at your 


sure to give both your old and 
Raleigh, Memphis, Bir- 


nearest office. Be 
new addresses Dallas, 
mingham. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


FARM EQUIPMENT CATALOG 

Montgomery Ward’s Farm Catalog for 1952, 144 
pages, more than 4,000 items, clearly illustrated 
and described, priced to save you money. Favorite 
breeds of baby chicks, poultry supplies, dairy and 
barn equipment; farm fence, implement repairs, 
complete lines of equipment for earth moving, grain 
handling, stock raising. Garden Tractors, insecti- 
cides, hand and power sprayers, wagon gear, full 
line of engines, power transmissions, tractor tires. 
Write today for your copy of this up-to-date Cata- 


log to 
MONTGOMERY WARD 
DEPARTMENT FR-10 GHICAGO 7, 


FREE: 


ILLINOIS 





Outdoor Toilets, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned, de- 
odorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry powder 
with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons. Save 
digging, pumping costs. Posteard brings free details. 
Burson Laboratories, Dept. E-57, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


Fat Men's Shop (Famous Sig Klein — Established 
1865). Outfits men sizes 48 to 70. Dress, sports, work. 
Underwear, shirts, windbreakers, clothing. Mail orders 
ie" Satisfaction guaranteed. Illustrated Catalog Free. 


52 Third Avenue, New York City 3. 








Man or Woman With Spare Time to try our food and 
household products, without cost, at home and supply 
neighbors. Make good money. Big box of full-size prod- 
ucts free. Blair, Dept. 27HE3 Lynchburg, Va. 

3ooks Found! Any author. Send wants—no obligation. 
International Booktinders, Box 3003-PF, Beverly Hills, 
California 

Start in 
La Derma 
Missouri. 

Reconditioned Typewriters, 
list. Dixie Service, King, 


AGENTS—SALESMEN 


Start Your Own Business on credit. Always your own 
boss. 1,437 dealers sold $5,000 to $28,500 in 19590; their 
average $6,704. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
200 home necessities. Selling experience unnecessary to 
Start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleansant. profitable 
business backed by world-wide industry. Write Raw- 

Dept. E-t PGF, _Memphis Tenn 


leigh’s 











Business for $1.00. Write for information. 
Dept. D-256, 4014 Nebraska, St. Louis 18 





$25 up. Write for bargain 
North Carolina. 











Bargains? Send for Free money-saving 
catalog from famous 64-year-old mail order company 
Latest New York fashions. Cotton frocks from $1.98; 
Rayon dresses from $3.49; Genuine leather shoes from 
$2.29. Everything for your family, home. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write National Bellas Hess, 212-05 Bellas 
Hess Building, Kansas City 9, Missouri 


Making 


Looking for 











Over 700% Profit Finished Photos in 2 min- 


utes on the spot in daylight without darkroom. No ex- 
perience needed. Simple directions teach you quickly 
Write P D Q Camera Co., 1161 N. Cleveland Ave., Dept 








XP. Chicago 10, Illinois 

Double Your Money—-Selling ‘‘24 Ounces Finest Food 
Flavors Assorted 5 Bottles, $1.29."" Premium deals. 200 
household products. Particulars, product sample free 








Write J Gibson Company, Dept. 230, Indiamapolis 
6, Indiana 
Wanted esmen-Saleswomen Sell Roses, Shrubs, 


and Nut Trees 
details. Howard W 


Beautiful Book 
Ford 


Ornamental, Fruit, Shade 
in natural color. Write for 
Nursery, Route 9, Tyler, Te 

Make Big Money—Take orders for Monuments. At 
tractive profit on every sale. Write for large, free cata 
log—today. Citizens Monument Works, Dept. C, Candler 
Bldg.. Atlanta, Georgia 


Need Extra Cash Get it selling Blair's unusual line 
of household and food products. E 


Every housewife a pros- 
pect. Send for samples Free. Write Blair, Dept. 27HE1, 
Lynehburg, Va 


New Plastic Mending Tape. . Just 
clothing instantly Lightning seller 
Kristee 17 Akron, Ohio 

Fruit Trees for Sale 
Smith Brothers Nursery Co., 


Agents Make | 
ad, page 141 























"press on! Repairs 
Samples sent on trial 


Salesmen_ wanted. Write to 
Dept. : Concord, Ga 








Big Money—see Guarantee Monument 





AUCTIONEERING 


Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana 





Learn Auctioneering Write National Auction Insti- 








tute, Box 88 College Station Tex 

Ft. Smith Auction School, Fort Smith, Ark. Term 
soon. Free catalogue 

SYRUP—HONEY 

New Crop Table Honey—Case twelve 24%-pound Jars 
Comb, $7.50; Case Six 5-Pound Jars Comb, $7.25; Case 

x 5-Pound Jars Extracted, $6.50. F.O.B. York Bee 
Company, Jesup, Georgia 

Table Honey strained) Case twelve 2'2-pound jars 
$5.50; Case six 5-pound jars $5.30; One 60-pound can 
$8.50 F.O.B. Georgia Bee & Honey Apiaries tox 312 
Hortense. Georgia 

Buy Famous Bee Sweet "Honey oldest and safest sweet 
for all, containing minerals and vitamins, At your grocer 


or order direct from The Coffey Apiaries, Whitsett, Tex 
Pure Extracte 1 Honey of excellent color and favor 
Six 10-pound pails eonait 1 $12.00. H. Sudbury, Natchi 


toches, Louis siana 


~~ Kentuc ky’s Famous Clover Honey—5 pounds $1.50 post- 





paid. Write for quantity prices. Morris Black, DeFoe, 
Kentucky 

Delicious Ribbon Cane Syrup, gallon $2.00 postpaid 
Goodwill Bargains Fullertoy, Louisiana. E 

Syrup. Honey, Molasses —Wholesale. Davis Products, 
3 Ww. State Savannah, Georgia aa! 

EARTHWORMS 

Raise Earthworms — Outstanding opportunities! De- 
tailed 15-page booklet explaining raising, feeding, mar- 
keting, shipping, etc, 25c. Ozark Worm Farm-K, Willow 
Springs, Missouri 


HELP WANTED 


Big Profits In Spare Time! I'll send Free Assortment 
Full-Size Samples fine Foods, Household Necessities to 
ambitious Men-Women who need money. Friends, neigh- 
bors buy eagerly. Send no money. Just write Blair, Dept. 








2THEA Lyne ehburg Va mee aE) 

“Women with Spare Time here's a chance for Extra 
Money. Take orders for my food and household products, 
ete., from Old Virginia. Full size samples sent to start. 
Write today. Blair, r, Dept. 27HE2, Lynchurgh, Va. _ 

HELP WANTED—MALE 

Want Pleasant Outdoor Work in a business of your 

own? Good profits selling over 200 widely advertised 


Rawleigh home-farm necessities. Pays better than most 
occupations. Hundreds inbusiness 5 to 20 y ars or more! 
Products-equipment on credit. No experience needed to 
start. Write today for full particulars. Rawleigh’s, Dept. 
E-145-PGF, Memphis, Tenn 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 





Free Samples, and amazing plan, giving you gorgeous 
Dress without penny cost. Rush name today with dress 
size. Harford, Dept. G-635, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 





Let Your Mail Man Be Your Salesman!—A Classified 
Ad in Progressive Farmer will bring you lots of mail— 
orders for whatever you have to sell. It may he seeds, 
livestock, poultry, hatehing eggs, honey, syrup or farm 
land. Try an ad in our next issue 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 





PAINT 
Outside Snow White Paint-—$#4.95 quality tested tita- 
nium, lead and oil, $2.25 gallon in 5-gallon cans. Money- 
back guarantee not to pell, rub, wash off or turn yellow 
Excellent coverage for wood, brick, concrete, or cinder 
block. Over million gallons sold. Pint sample—50c. Snow 
White Paint Co., 413 Cortland, S.E., Atlanta, Ga 


PATENTS—INVENTIONS 


Inventors: Learn how to protect your invention. Special 
hooklet ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor’’ containing de- 
tailed information concerning patent protection and pro- 
cedure with ‘‘Recor! of Invention’’ form will be 
promptly forwarded upon request—without obligation 
Clarence A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Registered 
Patent Attorneys, 227-D District National Building, 
Washington, D. € 








Inventors—If you believe you have an invention, you 
should find out how to protect it. Send for copy of our 
Patent Booklet ‘‘How to Protect Your Invention’’ and 
“Invention Record’’ form. No obligation. McMorrow, 
Kerman & Davidson, Registered Patent Attorneys, 107-I 
Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C 





Inventors—Without obligation, write for information 
explaining the steps you should take to secure a Patent 
on your invention. John N. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, 229 Columbian Bldg., Washington 1, D.C. 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

Make up to $45-$55 week as a Trained Practical Nurse! 
Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago School of 
Nursing, Dept. F-3, Chicago 

SPRAY MATERIALS 
TIMBER KILLER 
GUARANTEED 
“SURE SHOT” KILLS TREES 
Any Species and Size — 5 to 55 Days 
Seldom Takes Longer Than 15 Days 
Quickly Kills Tree and Roots 
Prevents Sprouts 
STUMPS, SPROUTS, HEDGES, SCRUBS 
KILLED RAPIDLY FOR CLEARANCE 
Affords Good Crops Same Year 








Write for Particulars 
SURE SHOT CORP. 
Memphis 


Dept. 4 
P.O. Box 2433 Tennessee 

















“Oh, you can't possibly be Freddie's 
mother . . .you look more like his 
sister. By the way, I'm collecting 
cookies for our clubhouse party.” 





WANTED TO BUY 


Watches Wanted. Any condition. Also broken jewelry, 

spectacles, gold, diamonds, silver. Cash sent 

promptly articles or write for free information 
0 


Lowe's, 7 Holland Bidg., St. Louis 1, M 





Highest Cash Paid for Old, Broken Jewelry, Gold 


Teeth, Watches, Silverware, Diamonds, Spectacles. Free 
information Satisfaction guaranteed Rose Smelting 
Company, 29-PF East Madison, Chicago 

Wanted To Buy—Standing Dogwood Timber. Aly 


where. Grover C. Shelton 
North Carolina 


Salisbury Rd., Winston-Salem, 


Let Your Mail Man Be Your Salesman!—A Classified 
n Progressive Farmer will bring you lots of mail— 
6 for whatever you have to sell It may be seeds, 

vestock, poultry, hatching eggs, honey, 
land. Try an ad in our next issue 


syrup or farm 










Smajet FLO-GUIDE 
CATALOG and PRICES 


write 


ACCESSORIES MANUFACTURING CO 


700 MeGee, Kansas City, Mo. 





Since 1882—-Our Prices Top The Market 
Send Your 


GINSENG 
BELT, BUTLER CO. 


108 W. 29th St., “. Y¥. 1, N.Y. 
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May Pasture Reminders 


By W. W. WOODHOUSE, \. C. State College 


OST everybody has plenty of 
feed right now. Keeping our 
feed supply in good shape the year- 
round isn’t quite so easy. Here are 
a few things that 
will help, though: 


1. Some new 
permanent pasture 
plantings didn't 
come through too 
well this year. As 
a result, more tem- 
porary pastures 
than usual will be 
needed this summer. Plant Sudan 
grass, soybeans, or pearl millet now 
to take up the summer slack. 

a) Plant 10 to 15 pounds Sweet or 
Tift Sudan in rows or 30 to 40 pounds 
broadcast. Rows are usually better! 
Fertilize with 400 to 500 pounds 8-8-8 
or 5-10-5 and sidedress with nitrogen 
as needed. 





Dr. Woodhouse 


b) Ogden or Roanoke soybeans can 
be planted in rows at 3 to 5 pecks per 
acre (if broadcast, double the seeding 
rate). A mixture of soybeans and Sudan 
is fine! 

c) Plant and fertilize pearl millet as 
you would Sudan grass. 

2. May is often a critical time in 
the life of new pastures. Go easy on 
them until they’re well established. 
A little grazing now is good for them 
—but be sure you don’t overdo it. 


3. Mow lush pastures you can’t 
keep grazed this time of year. The 
pasture will be better off, not count- 
ing the good feed you can save that 
way. Of course, you want to save 
those clippings to help make life 
easier later on. 

a). Pasture clippings make good hay if 
you can get some haying weather. Fre- 
quently, a ton of good hay per acre can 
be had now with the pasture ready for 
grazing again in two wecks. 

4. Grass silage is probably the 
best use of surplus pasture. There’s 
less loss and less risk this way since 
you don’t need haying weather to 
make it. Besides, good grass silage 
is probably the nearest thing to good 
pasture that we have in the way of 





stored feed. It really isn’t hard to 
make grass silage, and you don’t 
have to have much in the way of 
equipment to do the job. Ask for 
N. C. State College extension circu- 


lar on silage making for details. 


5. Topdress alfalfa this month 
right after the first cutting. It’s likely 
the best time you'll find. Don’t be 
stingy about it, either! Use 400 to 
600 pounds 0-9-27. Remember, a 
good growth of this crop on an acre 
will remove nutrients equal to the 


| phosphate and potash in 600 to 800 


pounds 0-9-27 every year. 


6. Pastures grow well this time of 
year, but Get after 
them with a mowing machine now. 
| That plus good grazing management 

and fertilization will keep most pas- 
ture weeds under control. Spraying 
is sometimes for such 
plants as curled dock. ... And don’t 
| forget that good water and salt are 


so do weeds. 


necessary 


necessary if animals are to make pas- 
ture really pay off. 


7. If bothered by sprouts in your 
pastures, the best time to get rid of 
them will soon be here. A 2 per cent 
solution of a mixture of 2,4-5T and 
2,4-D applied as soon as leaves are 
full grown will do a good job on 
persimmons and a number of other 
pasture nuisances. Other chemicals 
may be necessary for the one that’s 
troubling you. See your county 
agent for detailed recommendations. 
Spot spraying with a knapsack spray- 
er will usually get the material on 
with little damage to pasture plants. 


Dean Hilton Stays at 
North Carolina State 


HERE was great rejoicing among 

farmers and farm leaders all over 
North Carolina Easter Sunday when 
the daily newspapers reported, 
“Dean Jimmy Hilton Will Stay at N. 
C. State!” 

What had happened was this: 
Illinois is one of the greatest agri- 
cultural states in America. It is also 
one of the greatest manufacturing 
states. Result: It is a tremendously 
rich state. So, quite recently, Illinois 
agricultural and business leaders de- 
cided on two things. 

“First,” they said, “we are going to 
build up the greatest agricultural 
college in the world.” 

“Secondly,” they said, “we’ve de- 
cided that Dean James H. Hilton of 
N. C. State College is the best man 
to do this job.” 

So they set out to get Jimmy Hil- 
ton and baited him with a big sal- 
ary increase and superb retirement 
benefits as a beginning—and no end 
of rich prospects for the future. 

The fact that Dr. Hilton finally de- 
cided to stay in North Carolina as- 
sures us of superb leadership for 
North Carolina farm progress. This 
will be done no matter whether Dr. 
Hilton continues as dean of agricul- 
ture or is further promoted to be 
Chancellor of State College, which 
we hope will be the case, when 
Colonel Harrelson retires. 


Russell and Kefauver 
Lead in Poll 


N 1952 for the first time in many 
years the South has two statesmen 
of such character and ability that 
they are seriously considered as pros- 
pective Presidential candidates of 
their party—Senator Estes Kefauver 
of Tennessee and Senator R. B. Rus- 
sell of Georgia. That’ their home 
folks think well of both men is 
abundantly proved by our “Presi- 
dential Poll” among Progressive 
Farmer subscribers. Russell is the 
overwhelming first choice of 
Georgia subscribers and Kefauver the 


our 


overwhelming first choice of 
Tennessee subscribers. 

Outside these two states both men 
run well, with Kefauver seeming to 
lead Russell in most border states 
and Texas, while Russell leads in the 
Deep South. Eisenhower is preferred 
over Senator Taft, but by no very 
large margin. 

Look for a fuller report on our 
“Presidential Poll” next month. 
Meawhile, we beg all Progressive 
Farmer readers to vote in their party 
primaries this month—and urge their 
wives (and children of voting age) 
to do so. 


our 


Two More Next Month's 
Features 


N addition to June features an- 

nounced on another page, we ex- 
pect to print next month another re- 
markable true story. It is the story 
of how a human, alert, and de- 
termined young rural doctor, aided 
by a very resourceful and coopera- 
tive people, provided superb hos- 
pital and medical service for a large 
rural area in our mountain foot- 
hills here in North Carolina. Read 
“Meet Dr. Bond of Bat Cave,” by As- 
sociate Editor William D. Poe. 

“New Ways To Control Tobacco 
Suckering,” by a state college ex- 
pert, will be another much-talked- 
about feature. 


Coming Events 


Child Health Day, May 1; Confeder- 
ate Memorial Day, May 10, N.C. and 
S. C.; Mother’s Day, May 11; Memorial 
Day, May 30. 

Virginia Garden Week, April 26- 
May 3; National Home Demonstration 
Week, April 27—May 3; Mental Health 
Week, May 4—10; Poetry Week, May 
25-31. 

Farm Safety Week, July 20—26; Veg- 
etable Week, July 31—Aug. 9. 

State Farm and Home Weeks: Vir- 
ginia Institute of Rural Affairs (tenta- 
tive) VPI, July 30—Aug. 1—2; South 
Carolina Farmers’ Week, Clemson Col- 
lege, Aug. 11—16; North Carolina Farm 
and Home Week, State College, Aug. 
18—21. 

Four-H Events: State 4-H All Star 
Conference, VPI, June 20—22; State 
4-H Short Course, VPI, June 23-28; 
Regional 4-H Club Camp for Negro 
members, Tuskegee Institute, Ala., June 
24—July 1. 


Annual Stockholders Meeting, Flue- 
cured Tobacco Cooperative Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation, Raleigh, June 27. 

Fat Stock Shows: North Carolina 
Fat Stock Shows: Wilmington, April 24 
—25; Smithfield, April 24—25; Dunn, 

wil 28—29; Raleigh, April 30. Vir- 
ginia Baby Beef Show, Bristol, April 30. 
South Carolina Fat Stock Shows: York, 
May 8; Columbia, May 16. 

National Holstein Convention and 
National Sale, Roanoke, Va., June 2—5. 


Music and Recreation: National 
Music Week, May 4—10; 5th Annual 
Carolina Folk Festival, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., June 12—14; 28th Annual “Sing- 
ing on the Mountain,” Grandfather 
Mountain, N. C., June 22; 32nd Annual 
State Singing Convention, Benson, 
N. C., June 22. 

North Carolina Registration dates for 
Primaries, May 3, 10, 17 (Saturdays). 
. .. Party Primaries, Saturday, May 31. 

Full moon, May 9; new, May 23. 
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Modern Methods Put More 
Profits in Your 


Milk Pail 


By C. T. Rice 


HAT should I do when a cow 
goes off her feed?” 


First, take away all feed and ex- 
amine her droppings. If droppings 
ue very hard, digestive trouble is in- 
dicated. In this case, give her a physic 
of 1 to 14 pounds epsom salts in warm 
water and blackstrap molasses. If she 
isnot better the next day, you should 
call your veterinarian. A lot of things 
can happen to these high-powered 
dairy cows. 


“I have a good dairy heifer that 
won't breed. What do you suggest I 
do to get her bred?” 

I suggest you have your veterinar- 
ian examine this heifer and then fol- 
low his advice. 

“How can mastitis be controlled (or 
prevented) by management?” 


We have been told for many years 
that about 75 per cent of 


Mr. Rice in his office at Oak- 


ton, in Fairfax County, Va. 


“I own all the land, buildings, 
equipment, and dairy cows. How can 
I work out a fair share arrangement 
with my tenant?” 


This is a big question. On some of 
the farms which I supervise we have 
three different types of leases: 


1. A strictly fifty-fifty basis. If the 
tenant hasn’t much money, he will 
give the landowner his note for half 
the cost of cows and equipment with 
a very low interest rate, or in some 
cases he is not charged any interest. 
Then all the income is divided on a 
fifty-fifty basis—the tenant furnishing 
all labor, which is put against the 
land and buildings. 

2. If tenant happens to own all his 

farm machinery and half 





all adult cows carry some 
type of mastitis germs in 
their udders. Therefore, 
itis our job to try to keep 
these cases from becom- 
ing acute by following 
these four practices: 

1) Use a strip cup 
twice a day before milk- 





Each month our 
noted dairy advis- 
er gives down-to- 
earth answers to 
dairy problems. 
Send your ques- 
tions direct to our 


office in Raleigh. 


the cows, he is then al- 
lowed 60 per cent of the 
milk check, and the own- 
er 40 per cent. But every- 
thing else is strictly on a 
fifty-fifty basis, including 
young stock, hay, or 
grain sold from the farm. 

If a young man is 








ing cows, 

2) Use plenty of bedding to keep 
the udders off cement to prevent their 
becoming chilled. 

3) Hold down on too much high 
protein feed. 

4) At the first sign of mastitis, use 
wme of the recommended remedies 
vertised in your farm publications. 


“What kind of cross fences do you 
recommend?” 


With good outside fences and with 
i abundance of good pasture, you 


‘need only one wire with an electric 


battery for cross fences. When your 
cows have their fill of pasture (which 
‘ould be in two hours), put them in 
‘loafing lot with shade and water. 
Return them to the pasture after the 
“ening milking and take them out 
lust as it gets dark. Your pastures are 
more important than your fences. 


Do you think grass silage is as 
s00d as other kinds?” 


After 14 years of successful use of 
Stass silage, I am convinced that it is 
tot only as good, but better, for milk 
Production than other silage. The 
st grass silage is about 50 per cent 
Sass and 50 per cent legumes, wilted 
“out two hours on a good haymak- 
ing day. If there is no sunshine and 
Yeu cannot get it wilted, chop several 
lales of dry hay or straw with the 
sen material as you fill silo. 


timid and does not wish 
to go in debt, he rents a dairy farm 
where the owner furnishes all cows 
and equipment, as well as land and 
buildings. The tenant furnishes all 
labor and pays one-third of all op- 
erating costs and gets one-third of the 
milk check and livestock raised. 

In all the above leases, operating 
expenses are divided according to the 
way the lease is written. Some of 
these men who rent a good dairy 
farm and are good managers have 
saved enough money to buy their 
own farm at the end of 10 years. 
Others have quit after one year. 


“How is the most profitable way to 
handle calves not desired to keep— 
kill, veal, or grow out, etc.?” 


This depends very largely on the 
price you are getting for milk. If you 
are not getting a very high price for 
milk, it may pay you to veal the 
calves. If you are selling Grade A milk 
at top prices, you should get the un- 
wanted calves off your cows quickly. 


“What use can I make of ordinary 
dairy herd records?” 


You can weigh your milk from 
each cow daily or once in seven days, 
and use these records to find how 
much each cow produces, as a basis 
for feeding and culling low producers. 
Butterfat tests are also necessary to 
give a complete picture of production. 








FAMOUS FENCER! 





The Famous Model 106, 


stock, regardless of kind or size. 


OVER 100,000 FARMERS 
HAVE PURCHASED THIS 


FAMOUS 106— 


THE BEST STOP FOR YOUR 
-110-volt A.C. Weed 
Chopper Fencer is the most popular fencer of all! 
Thousands in use! Farmers know that weeds and 
grass won’t short it out because its design clips 
them off at the wire. Farmers can rely on the 
106 Weed Chopper Fencer because it controls 
many miles of rangeland fencing as easily as a 
ten acre pasture. And, wet or dry, it holds any 
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THE BEST 








TO CONTROL 
YOUR STOCK! 





















sTOCK! § CONTROLS: 


@ SHEEP 
HOGS 
CATTLE 
cows 
GOATS 










LIFE TIME SERVICE WARRANTY 


The users of International Electric Fencers are full pro- 
tected agoinst defective materials and workmanship. 
Purchasers are also given a life time service policy. 


HORSES 
MULES 


e 
“ii 
Sake 


















SEND NOW TO... 


Free! a7 Ses FREE Folder on 





Ni liz 

ed om = 
Without obligation to me—send 
“How To 
vild A Good Flectric Fence."’ 





NAME 
ADDRESS — 
TOWN 


622 Scott Ave. 
ae ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


SEE YOUR NEAREST INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC DEALER! 





a): | 
R. E. ZIMMERMAN 


Factory Distributor 
Greensboro, N. C. 





WANTED 


Fruit. and vegetable growers and cattle- 
men to investigate the many advantages 
of FMC LOCKJOINT portable aluminum 
irrigation systems . . . with heavy duty, 
lightweight cast aluminum couplings per- 
manently attached to aluminum pipe— 
you can’t lose an FMC LOCKJOINT 
coupling! 








Write for free planning service 

. learn how you can get years 
of efficient, trouble-free irriga- 
tion with FMC LOCKJOINT 
systems. 


For full particulars, write 
Drawer - 


DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE 





FOOD MACHINERY 












Feel Fresh with 


ANVIL BRAND 
Shirts 


and Pants 





You get a lift from 
Anvilwear! So 
smart, so full cut 
for easy action. 
Shirts in many fabrics 
and colors, regular or 
sport collars, short or long 
sleeves. Sanforized to hold 
shape and size 

And how you'll enjoy 
the comfort-fit of Anvil 
Pants. Many dress pant 
features; zipper fly on 
















Increase Milk Production with the New 
EVER-READY PORTABLE MILKER 


®@ Milks about 20 cows an 
hour. FullyGuaranteed. 
Ready to operate. 

@ Easy to keep clean. 

@ Visible milk flow. 

® Sanitation-approved 
moisture check. 

Milk the natural way 

with complete vacuum 

release between every 

stroke. Write for free 

information and prices. 


 MACARTNEY MFG. CO. 
Dept. F, Box 1116, Lansing 3, Mich. 





k 
$5.00 o Wee 
No Down Payment 
No Carrying Charge 








many models. From stylish 
suitings to rugged Army 
See and Buy twills, and Anvil Match- 
TOM LONG ing Suits give you thot 
dressed-up look for work 

Sportswear or leisure 
You buy satisfaction 








Since 1899 


when you buy Anvil! Visit your Favorite retailer 
and see Anvil quality. Read the Tag O’ Facts on 
every garment 


ANVIL BRAND FACTORIES 


High Point, N. C. 








Use Our Classified Pages for Results. 





SAVE 1002 


COSTS AS LITTLE AS 
trevght preperd 





LIME - SEED - FERTILIZER 
BROADCASTER 


Factory-to-you plan soves reol 
money. Sturdy, low-cost construc- 
tion. Special hitch. No-Clog agi- 
totor. Gives exact spreading— 50 
lbs. to 8,000 Ibs. per acre. Sizes 
3 to 14 ft. lron-clad guorontee. 
16,000 working in 28 stotes. 
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Why Not a Community Progress Campaign? 


OMMUNITY organization is the farmer’s great- 

est need. He needs many other things, of course. 
But a community organization to push community 
progress is the best tool for getting nearly all these 
other things. It is the master key to nearly all rural 
forward movements. 

America’s rural leadership has been a long time 
getting around to a realization of this truth—a long, 
long time. But the most gratifying fact on the whole 
rural horizan today is the new emphasis on com- 
munity organization—grassroots organization. 

Yes, it has been a long time coming. We have 
long had national programs for improving rural con- 
ditions and promoting rural progress . . . Southern 
programs ... state programs .. . county programs. 

Now we find the wisest leaders of rural thought 
at last turning to the real foundation of the whole 
structure—community organization. “County Prog- 
ress Through Community Progress” is winning gen- 
eral acceptance as the master motto for all our “go 
forward” programs of the next 10, 20, or 50 years. 


A full generation ago George W. Russell, the 
great Irish rural leader, poet, and philosopher made 
his remarkable address on “The Rural Community” 
which so greatly influenced rural thought both in 
Europe and America. One thing Russell stresséd 
above all others. He said that while we have had 
people living here and there in rural sections here- 
tofore, we have not had rural “communities,” the 
word “community” signifying a group of people 
with common interests organized to work together 
as one body in their aspirations, hopes, ideals, am- 
bitions. A mere collection of dwelling houses does 
not make a community; it becomes a real commu- 
nity only when there develops among the people 
a common feeling of loyalty, pride, and identity of 
interest. This is what the organization of the town 
quickly develops, and what the lack of organization 
of the country has prevented from developing there. 
As Mr. Russell went on to say: 

“The difficulty of moving the countryman, which has 
become traditional, is not due to the fact that he lives 
in the country, but to the fact that he lives in an 
unorganized society.” 

A basic fact for all of us to remember is that the 
country community is the only social unit known to 
our civilization without definite boundaries or ma- 
chinery for self-expression and development. 

We have the nation, with its Government and its 
flag and its definite boundaries—and we are all ready 
to fight for it, sing of it, die for it! 

We have the state, too, with its definite bound- 
aries, its government, its history, its flag—and each 
of us is passionately devoted to his state. 

There likewise is the county, with its definite 
boundaries, its history, its government by means of 
which its people can express themselves. 

Only the rural community is without boundaries, 
without organization—often without even a name! 


Now at last in our Rural Progress 
Campaigns, really definite and function- 
ing communities are being established in 
rural areas. Each such community has 
definite boundaries, a definite name 
“Welcome to Arcadia Community” reads 
a sign as we enter a typical rural com- 
munity in Haywood County in North 
Carolina or any county in the Bristol or 
Fredericksburg areas of Virginia. Com- 


munity pride is being developed. Each community 
wants to look prettier and more progressive than the 
adjoining community. Community leadership is 
recognized, developed, and supported. The most 
useful and valuable farm men and farm women are 
sought out by their neighbors and made chairmen 
of various committees. 

Thus all the vast, unused potentialities of rural 
talent are at last being put to work. Farm men and 
women, boys and girls, who hadn’t realized their own 
abilities, are astonishing themselves by accepting 
positions of responsibility—and then measuring up 
to them. Wholesome contests with each community 
and each farm family trying to outdo one another 
in generous rivalry—this is making rural progress into 
an exciting game, sport, adventure. Life takes on 
more color, more sparkle, more zest. Young and 
old alike find country life far more interesting, in- 
spiring, challenging, enjoyable. 

Why not resolve to have a community progress 
campaign in your community this year—this summer? 
The examples of York County in South Carolina; 
Haywood, Rockingham, and Cleveland in North 
Carolina; and Grayson, Carroll, Wythe, and other 
counties in Virginia (as recently told in this and 
other recent Progressive Farmers) all show 1) how 
you can organize, 2) what cheering, inspiring, happi- 
ness-promoting benefits you farm men, women, 
boys, and girls will receive. Why not try it now? 


War Makes Our Tax Burden 


WHAT is the main thing to consider as the 1952 
campaign gets under way? The No. | problem is, 
of course, the preservation of world peace. Even 
from the standpoint of reducing taxes or preventing 
them from becoming still more disastrous (as we are 
pointing out on page 170), the whole answer de- 
pends upon whether we can set up some effective 
program for world peace. The thoroughly informed 
Kiplinger organization in Washington is authority 
for the statement that under the new U. S. budget 
now under consideration in Congress, the cost of 
war—past, present, future—takes 90 cents of every 
tax dollar as follows: 
For military ... arms, 
ammunition, planes, tanks, etc. 
For foreign help ... both 


military and economic programs 
For veterans . . . pensions, 


60 cents 


12 cents 


medical care, education, etc. 5 cents 
For interest on public debt, 

most of which is war debt 7 cents 
For other defense costs .. . atomic 

energy, stock piling, etc. 8 cents 
For ships, civil defense, airfields, 

defense highways, etc. 3 cents 





Total 90 cents 
For ordinary Government, not 


connected in any way with war 10 cents 


(Social welfare takes 3 cents of that 10 cents. 
Agriculture takes 2 cents.) 








It is appalling that so many of us who complaip 
most loudly about the burden of taxes take all to 
little interest in setting up programs for worl 
peace. Without peace tax burdens will continy 
-to be disastrous. Read page 170 for ways to help 


The “Good New Days” 


For a stirring saga of Southern progress 1902 
1952 you need only study The Progressive Farmer 
ads during this period. Just compare a typical issue 
of 50 years ago with the issue you are now reading 
What did American businessmen offer our readers 
50 years ago? Well, in four weekly issues of The 
Progressive Farmer in May 1902 there was an aver. 
age of only 25 advertisements per issue. No ad was 
larger than one-eighth page. Typical of products 
advertised were buggies, tombstones, liniment, hunt. 
ing guns, hawk callers, and a booklet on care of 
horses. Only three farm implement manufactures 
and two fertilizer manufacturers offered their wares, 
The only product advertised to ease the burdens of 
the. housewife was a sewing machine. The only ong 
designed to provide recreation was a bicycle. 


















































Now look carefully at the advertisements in this 
issue. They tell an inspiring story of our new and 
better way of life in the rural South. Great power 
driven tractors and farm machinery, new and im 
proved fertilizers and insecticides, enriched feeds, 
and scores of other products help farmers get greater 
profits with less labor. Automobiles and radios pre 
vide glorious relief from isolation. Electric refriger 
ators, home freezers, water pumps and plum 
fixtures, paints, home furnishings, and a_ host 
other products—all these now make the farm home 
a joyous place to live. Better food and clothing im 
prove health and appearance. The farm family te 
day can enjoy all the conveniences of the city with 
out its congestion and confusion. ’ 

Were they really the “good old days”? Lok 
through the products and services advertised inthis 
issue. Compare them with what was offered # 
years ago. Then decide fer yourself. Maybe we 
should start talking about the “Good New Days.” 


Some Duties of Voters, 1952 


THE year 1952 is campaign year, and all of us, 
men and women, should be thinking seriously about 
our duties and privileges of citizenship. 

The Progressive Farmer belongs to no political 
party. We want every reader to vote Republican o 
Democratic as he wishes—and we like to see a great 
number of voters holding themselves as Independ- 
ents, ready to throw their strength to whichever 
side they think best deserves it. Gone are the days 
when some so-called sensible men seemed proud t® , 
say, “If a yellow dog were on my party ticket, Id 
vote for him.” On the contrary, we suggest this 
Inside your own party, at each election why nt 
scratch one or two of the least creditable candidates 
and so help them “run behind the ticket”? 


Meanwhile all men and women of voting age- 
should register and vote in both primaries and regu 
lar elections—especially primaries. In most of the 
South it is 10 times more important to vote in patty 
primaries than in the regular election — because 
nomination in the party primary insures election. 

Why not see that your candidates stand for all 
the fine principles our subscribers advo 
cated in our “10 Plank Platform” on pagé 
214 last month? They laid emphasis e& 
pecially on world peace and more Chris 
tianity in our international relations; also 
for us here in America, better schools and 
better health and hospital service for 
everybody, better race relations, a? 
more efficiency, economy, and_ honesty 
in all Government. Send us your views 
on that platform by our readers. 
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Now-—a single operation plants cotton and stops weeds and 
grass! Pre-emergence weed control with -Premerge* is a 
great forward step in the mechanization of the cotton crop. 
This dinitro formulation, which has a distinctive yellowish 
color, is diluted in water and sprayed on the soil in 12 to 14 
inch bands at the time the cotton is planted. Your regular 
planter, with the few simple attachments shown, can be modi- 
fied for spraying Premerge. 
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Then watch the results! Germinating weeds like pigweed and 
grasses like crabgrass are controlled for several weeks in the 
rows. Hoeing costs are cut—because the middles can be 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemical Department 
MIDLAND e¢ MICHIGAN 








A dinitho weed killer for pre-emergence weed control! 


Premerge is applied when cotton is planted. Note that soil has been well 
prepared by removing trash, breaking up clods, pulverizing and firming. 





Jui tele cheat thi poli... 


mechanically cultivated. Young cotton gets off to a thrifty 
early start without weed competition. Properly applied, Pre- 
merge keeps weeds down even in wet weather. This means 
positive in-the-row weed control despite weather conditions 
and short hoe-labor supply. 


Write today for literature 


See your supplier or write direct to Midland for your copy of 
the illustrated leaflet giving complete information on pre- 
emergence weed and grass control in cotton with Premerge. 
Successfully used last year on thousands of acres of cotton 
in the Delta! 

*Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company 









CHEMICALS 


INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 


AND AGRICULTURE 
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| Appeal to 537 


HELP SAVE W 


To the 96 Members of the United States Senate and 
435 Representatives in Congress, 


HAVE entitled this article “An Appeal to 531 
‘ Modern Kings.” 

I am doing this because I believe not 1 in 10 
of you fully realizes 1) what tremendous powers 
you have and hence 2) how both appallingly serious 
and inspiringly challenging is your responsibility 
to use these powers not merely for the good of your 
state and nation but for all mankind. 


Each of you has indeed greater power both for 
peace and war than the average king of ancient 
days ever had. Those kings had at their disposal 
only men with bows and arrows, spears or muskets 

. whose greatest speed was the legs of a horse. 
You have at your collective command TNT, atom 
bombs, hydrogen bombs, and world-girdling pur- 
veyors of death on land and sea and sky . . . travel- 
ing with the speed of lightning. 

I submit that not Solomon in all his glory had 
such power as our average American Senator or 
Congressman possesses today. And to realize this 
fact I am sure will not increase your vanity, but 
only make you pray as did Solomon himself, “Give 
therefore thy servant an understanding heart . . .” 
or as Woodrow Wilson said to me in 1912, “The 
prospect of the Presidency brings to me not elation, 
but a profound and sobering sense of responsibility.” 


The voters in your state or district have made you 
Senators and Representatives of the United States. 
But inexorable Destiny and inescapable Fate—let 
us say reverently, Almighty God Himself—have 
made you Trustees for World Peace and Protectors 
of All Humanity’s Future. The fate of babes and 
youth now living and millions yet unborn both here 
and abroad may depend upon your awareness of 
the unspeakable dangers of another World War 
and your responsibility to help prevent it. Cer- 
tainly 1) the United States has become the su- 
premely greatest nation on earth, the most influen- 
tial in shaping the destinies of our whole human 
race and 2) you 531 men and women in Congress 
have greater power than the Presidents or courts or 
armies to mold the U. S. policy to right ends. 
Furthermore, the whole world is now in a state of 
flux, change, when your decisions by this Congress 
—perhaps by its decisions this monti as in the case 
of lending or refusing to lend a hand to the aroused 
and poverty-cursed peoples of the world—may de- 
cide whether humanity shall have Peace or War, 
whether we shall win to our side of the Free World 
the tragically underprivileged peoples of the world 
or leave them to be exploited by a militant Russian 
imperialism to our incalculable danger. 


As a member of the International Development 
Advisory Board, 1951-52—a truly nonpartisan or- 
ganization representing American agriculture, busi- 
ness, and labor, headed first by Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller and now by Eric Johnston, two truly great 
Americans—I have realized as never before the ap- 
palling difference between the blessings we Ameri- 
cans enjoy and the terrible plight of peoples we 
might help. No, I do not mean help by charity. 
I mean encouraging, stimulating, and developing 
self-help that can give doubled or quadrupled 
income and higher living standards to the so-called 
“Underdeveloped Areas” of the world. Leaving 
out Russia and China (for which no American aid 
is now proposed), these underdeveloped areas in- 
clude all the rest of Asia, all of Africa, Central 





self-help by 
work” and other proved methods. 





America, and South America. In 
these countries live more than 
1,000 million people (as com- 
pared with our 150 million) whose 
conditions of income, health, edu- 
cation, and life expectancy com- 
pare with conditions in the De- 
veloped Areas (USA and Europe) 
as follows: 


Dr. Poe 
Underdeveloped Developed 

Areas Areas 
ef 95 
Per capita income per year..........-. $41 $461 
Doctors, per 100,000 people.......... 17 106 
Persons in each 100 living till 15.. 54 92 
Persons in each 100 living till 60.. 15 70 
Life expectancy, years.............-----+- 30 63 


We profess to be a Christian nation. Christ said 
in substance, “Where you find a sick person, a hun- 
gry person, a friendless person, there am I.” Let 


« « Help America by 


BOVE I have appealed to the Christian duty to 

help those less fortunate than ourselves. But 
in this case by helping others we shall also help 
ourselves and the whole Free World. Everybody 
talks about our tremendous tax burdens, but no one 
knows better than you that the only way to greatly 
reduce this burden is to provide better guarantees 
of World Peace. Out of every tax dollar in your 
1953 budget 85 cents goes for “U. S. Security.” To 
make such appalling taxation unnecessary we must 
win to our side more of these 1,000 million people 
whose poverty, sickness, and despair make them 
easy victims of Communist propaganda. Months 
ago Dr. N. E. Dodd of UN’s FAO told me of the 
first Chinese tenant farmer he asked, “Why have 
you gone Communist?” 


“My family,” he answered, “has never known 
what it was not to be hungry. We have never 
known what it was to have shoes. The Commu- 
nists promise to help us. Maybe they won't. But 
if they don’t, at least we'll not be any worse off.” 


All of the 1,000 million people in the statistics 
I have just given are subject to this propaganda— 
and John Foster Dulles says Russia is spending 10 
times as much for propaganda as we are. Our best 
propaganda is not to feed these millions, but to 
help them learn to feed themselves by “farm dem- 
onstration” and similar methods proposed in the 
Mutual Assistance “Point Four” programs. 








us think of the average man in these Underdeyel. 
oped Areas—a man who can earn only 11 cents, 
day . . . must expect to die at 30. . . and tol 
hungry and half-sick most of those 30 years. They 
let’s think of our own blessings and ask ourselves 
“Do we have God’s blessings in greater degree be. 
cause we are so much better than these other pep. 
ple?” And the answer must be, No—No. 
Primarily we Americans have our greater bles. 
ings not because we are better or more deserving 
but because we have the tremendous virgin yp 
sources of a new continent to divide among only 
150 million skilled people . . . while in Asia nearly 
1,500 million unskilled people must divide the 
meager last resources of a long-used continent. 








Such is the situation. Certainly we cannot give 
these people virgin resources. Certainly we cannot 
bankrupt ourselves giving them high incomes. But 
just as certainly—and this has been amply proved- 
we can give to these people (and can afford t 
give them) the new skills and new knowledg 
that will enable them to secure 2, 3, 5, or 10 times 
greater income for themselves. 








A great agricultural revolution such as Dr. S.A 
Knapp conducted with such marvelous success right 
here in our own Southern states, 1901-1911-his 
plan of down-to-earth, grass roots way of teaching 
better farming by “Farm Demonstration Work? 
selecting the best farmer in each locality and train 
ing him to demonstrate better and better farming 
to his neighbors—this is our greatest hope. The 
most heartening story of farm progress I have heard 
recently was Dr. N. E. Dodd’s story of “a shirt tail 
Chinese farmer” helping other neighbor farmers in- 
crease their rice and food crops in this way-his 
pride in being selected to do the demonstrating 
and then his joy at finding us ready to help themin 
this way. Also we must help start everywhere pr 
grams of better farm credit and marketing, ruml 
industries, industrial development, education, 
health, irrigation, and soil conservation. 








































American capital and business leadership must 
also be used in all these countries to promote sound 
agricultural and industrial development in ways 
that will avoid exploiting the people but instead 
promote their prosperity by more industries, better 
paid labor, and higher living standards—with ree 
sonable but not excessive returns to capital. 


Helping Others « « 


We cannot safeguard World Peace by “buying 
other nations; bought nations will not stay bought. 
We can no longer intimidate other nations by ou 
own military forces—imperialistic acts will boom- 
erang against us. We can win other nations to ow 
side only by helping them help themselves and in 
ways that preserve their self-respect; not by a pt 
gram of charity, but by a program of stimulated 
and encouraged self-help. I see no other way t 
preserve World Peace, to halt Communism, to ! 
duce taxation, and to save our priceless freedoms. 


















Wie 

“Who knoweth whether thou art come to the = 
kingdom for such a time as this?” was the prophets he 
question to an ancient ruler in a time of nationdl rot 
crisis. To you 531 rulers of America, truly posses ~ 
ing more power than ancient kings possessed, ! be ( 
present the challenge of the World’s Underprité- ny 
leged, halting now between Communism and Free- supp 
dom and desperately asking for a program of self- line 
help that would cost us but a fraction of what 
World War III would cost us. How will you de J 
cide? Perhaps you 531 men and women have comé “at 
to the kingdom for such a time as this. 
Respectfully submitted, youn 

stim 

Out | 

), av ttee 

eri A 








President and Editor, The Progressive Farmer. 
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AUREOMYCIN SUPPLEMENT” 











* Get Faster, Healthier Growth for Calves, Pigs and Poultry 
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e t sean . . . 
: re yin is proving of tremendous economic value to 
prophets tg : z 
‘onal usands of livestock raisers and poultrymen. 
nation rougt : 
eau rough the astounding growth and health-promot- 
Awe j geffecis on calves, pigs, chickens and turkeys of 
sessed, Cala a ; 
derptiti Olden Antibiotic. Successful studies and tests 
ade by Agricultural Experiment Stations are now 
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ave come 


‘upporte | by the experiences of farmers in all sec- 
ons of the country. 

It has been found that the use of Vitamin B,. and 
Antibiot ie (Aureomycin) Feed Supplement in a 
anufac'ured feed or supplement results in as high 
$a 30 ber cent step-up in the rate of growth of 
‘ung cclves: that aureomycin exerts its growth 
‘tmulati m at a progressively increasing rate with- 
‘ut Interference with rumen function or harmful 


lect: that little or no scouring is encountered. 





Alitter of 12 pigs fed an aureomycin supplement 





- Farmer. 


from a few days of age averaged 67.5 pounds per 
pig at 8 weeks.* The national average weight of 
pigs at 8 weeks is estimated at 20 to 25 pounds. It 
has been found that, in creep feeding. use of aureo- 
mycin produced marked growth stimulation. Wide 
investigation indicates that it is most profitable to 
feed an aureomycin-supplemented feed straight 
through to market weight. Experiences of investi- 
gators and farmers show big reduction in losses 
from intestinal troubles and stunting. through the 
presence of aureomycin in feeds. 


Use of Vitamin B,o and Antibiotic (Aureomycin ) 
Feed Supplement in manufactured poultry feeds 
brings birds to market weights or full-meated 
maturity more rapidly; cuts mortality and greatly 
reduces culls: definitely steps up egg production 
and _ hatchability: 
of feed consumed. Longer-term egg production rec- 


yroduces more meat per pound 
| | 


AUREOMYCIN 


Time and Costs Are Cut, Feed Utilization Is Better 
with Manufactured Feeds that Contain This Great Antibiotic 


ords suggest that the increase in egg production 
may be due. partly at least, to earlier maturity. The 
growth response of turkey poults to aureomycin is 
often more marked than it is with chicks, 


Aureomvycin is available in many but not all man- 
ufactured feeds for calves, and in feeds for pigs and 
poultry that contain a Vitamin By». and Antibiotic 
Feed Supplement — make certain the feeds you buy 

PI ) ; 


contain ALREOMYCIN! 


*Minneapolis Morning Tribune, August 16, 1951. 


Animal Feed Department 
LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
MERICAN Gu mid COMPANY 
AMFR/ GARG WA L 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y 





FOR FLAVOR 


FOR MILDNESS 





ner has tried different 
cigarettes. Says 7 “IT picked Camels for mild- 
ness and flavor. No other cigarette gives me so Boone, and Mike Garcia — smokes Camels. Early 
much smoking pleasure!" His team-mates, Hank reports: “For steady smoking, my choice is 
Bauer, Vic Raschi, and Mickey Mantle agree! Camels! They're mild and they taste great!” 


A lopat weceem — Barly Woptrvnesiee — Alle Poros * ae 


like his team-mates, Bob Lemon, Jim Hegan, Ray of double “no-hit” fame is one of the many stars 
who are Camel fans. Allie stated, “I’ve smoked 
Camels a long time and I know how mild a ciga- 
rette can be! And that Camel flavor sure is great!” 


CA TEST FOR MILDNESS...TEST FOR FLAVOR... SEE WAY 


CAMEL IS AMERICAS 
_ MOST POPULAR CIGARETTE 
_ BY BILLIONS [ 


@ Smoke Camels for 30 straight days. See how 
flavorful Camels are, pack after pack ... See how 
mild Camels are, how well they agree with your 
throat as your steady smoke. You'll know why 
Camel is by far America’s most popular cigarette! 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co,, 
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and dines really mild!” —7 for Throat’. : Tro /35f0 





